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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


We have reached a peculiarly interesting moment in foreign 
affairs, and one which affords false and treacherous guides yet 
another opportunity of misleading public opinion, 
of which they will take the utmost advantage in 
order to compromise all that we have gained of 
late years through pursuing a loyal, intelligible, and coherent 
policy with the general assent of the best men of all politics. 
The Potsdam Party and the Potsdam Press have been so con- 
sistently wrong ever since they began to espouse the cause of 
Germany through that “‘ pure cussedness” which makes a certain 
type of Englishman long to lick the boot that is raised to kick 
him, that it would seem incredible that any locus standi should 
remain to them. Their thesis has been simple and suflicient, 
namely, to make the “ appeasement ”’ of Germany the governing 
consideration in British conduct, it being argued that, for some 
feason or another never clearly explained, our existence is a 
legitimate cause of offence to Germany, presumably because it 
hampers her Napoleonic aspirations to subjugate Europe, who, 
to vary an old legend, must either become Junker or anarchist. 
How this craze has become part of the accepted Radical creed 
has been adequately explained in these pages. Your Radical 
has a curious kink in his composition which makes him pro- 
enemy and anti-friend. When Russia was regarded as a menace 


to our Indian Empire—largely owing to German intrigue—when 
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France was challenging our African position—on the initiative of 
Bismarck and his disciples—the Russians and the French could 
do no wrong in the eyes of the British Radical, while Germany, 
who in those remote days was erroneously regarded as a friendly 
Power, could do no right, and Lord Salisbury was held up to 
public odium by the Nonconformist conscience for associating 
with the Triple Alliance rather than with the Dual Alliance. If 
our Statesmen, we were then told, only had the requisite intelli- 
gence to avoid German “ entanglements ” and to come to a clear 
and comprehensive settlement of outstanding differences with 
Paris and St. Petersburg, all would be well. Such was the Glad- 
stonian policy and the Campbell-Bannerman policy, little as our 
Radicals like being reminded of the fact—and some of us who 
are the reverse of Radicals have for many years held the view 
that there was a good deal to le said for this policy because policy 
must rest upon interest, and whereas we have many common 
interests with France and Russia, it would be hard to find a 
single spot in any portion of the habitable or uninhabitable globe 
where Anglo-German interests coincide. 


Tue late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, who was one of the best- 
informed and most intelligent men of his time, and though learned 
ete likewise sensible—a rare and refreshing com- 
Education  Pination—and a few others, by no means confined 

to one party, began systematically working in 
the opening year of the present century with the object of putting 
an end to the deplorable secular feud between Great Britain and 
France and between Great Britain and Russia. This campaign 
of education might have failed but for the priceless assistance of 
Germany, who regarded the Boer War as an appropriate moment 
to cast off her mask of false friendship and to show herself in her 
true colours as a rabid Anglophobe Power obsessed with a pas- 
sionate hatred of everything British and only restrained from 
translating her hatred into action by what the German Kaiser 
significantly described at one of the worst moments of the war 
as “the bitter need” for a big German Navy. Germany was 
also disappointed by the personal reluctance of the Tsar Nicolas 
and President Loubet to co-operate in any hostile move against 
hostes humani generis. We can review this pregnant period 
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without prejudice, and there is an easy answer to those professing 
to be puzzled by our relative indifference towards the disagreeable 
things that were said and written in Russia and France as com- _ 
pared with British exasperation at German animosity, which 
made a profound and abiding impression. We had been on 
the worst possible terms—largely owing, as we have since learnt, 
to the malign activities of the political brokers of Berlin—with 
both members of the Dual Alliance, and consequently we regarded 
their attitude at the opening of the South African War and their 
keen desire for our defeat and humiliation as only natural. With 
Germany, on the other hand, we foolishly imagined that we were 
on friendly terms, and her indecent gloating over our reverses, 
and the foul and filthy stream of lies which the German gutter- 
squirts emptied over everything in this country from our revered 
Queen downwards, caused much the same sensation as being 
stabbed in the back by a host or a guest. We admit that it was 
our fault in misjudging Germany and in idiotically imagining 
she was a friendly Power, and we bear no malice because the 
experience was of incalculable value. Unless people make them- 
selves exceptionally offensive to John Bull he remains unaware 
that anything is happening. Fortunately, the furor Teutonicus 
was too vociferous to be ignored even by the most self-complacent 
Englishman. Our very snobs were silent—and it takes a great 
deal to silence the British snob—because Wilhelm II ostenta- 
tiously placed himself at the head of the anti-British movement, 
as he realised that his best chance of squeezing a vast fleet out 
of his thrifty subjects depended on the volume of Anglophobia 
that could be generated. The greatest gain of the Imperial 
propaganda to Great Britain was that it gave pause to well- 
meaning politicians ignorant of European history and present con- 
ditions who had fondly imagined, on some extravagant “ blood-and- 
water” theory, that our proper place was in the German camp. 


Ir likewise afforded a precious opportunity for the general recon- 
sideration of British foreign policy on saner lines. Obsolete 
The New prejudices went the way of futile prepossessions, 
Policy and with a new reign came the inauguration of a 

new policy. A serious prospect was at last opened 
up for the British Cinderella to secure her rightful position and 
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influence in Europe provided she was prepared to undertake her 
responsibilities. Our readers are familiar with the sequel. The 
Germans were allowed to rage furiously together, while Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Delcassé carefully examined and composed 
the differences dividing Great Britain and France. Germany 
was stupefied at the result, being convinced that she owed her 
position in Europe to the permanent estrangement of these two 
Powers, the continuance of which was accordingly regarded as 
of vital German interest. The policy of the Entente was almost 
wrecked during the Russo-Japanese War, in which Germany is 
now known to have played the congenial part of agent provocateur, 
as it necessarily placed France, the ally of Russia, and Great 
Britain, the ally of Japan, in opposite camps ; and the North Sea 
episode, when Russian warships inadvertently fired on British 
trawlers, excited as much glee in Berlin and Potsdam as it caused 
apprehension and alarm in Paris. Happily, thanks to the good 
offices of France and the common sense and moderation of Russia 
and Great Britain, the affair was peacefully settled, and when the 
painful memories of the Far Eastern war were dying down, the 
Governments of London and St. Petersburg had the satisfaction 
of concluding the Anglo-Russian Agreement, which, though, like 
every human arrangement, it lacked perfection, opened a new 
chapter in Anglo-Russian relations, for which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Sir Edward Grey deserve full credit, even though 
an Anglo-Russian understanding may not commend itself to a 
short-sighted Simla school who are about twenty years behind 
the times through their want of intimacy with European affairs, 
or to enthusiastic Turkophils who deem that the whole duty of a 
British Foreign Minister consists in “ backing the wrong horse.” 
Travelling deserves encouragement, especially among politicians, 
but travelling should not be limited to Turkey as it tends to a 
loss of political perspective. The general result of the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904, and the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1907, has been the evolution of an informal Triple Entente which 
has saved the peace of Europe over and over again in recent years 
because the various crises provoked by the aggressiveness of a 
Predatory Power on the prowl demonstrated that, should the 
worst come to the worst, Peace had not less formidable champions 
than war. 
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WE have heard much this winter of the beneficent labours of the 
European Concert, to which is attributed the remarkable and 
Po ee reassuring fact that, although the small Powers 
amnent of the Near East could not be prevented from 

going to war, the Great Powers have so far remained 
at peace. Armageddon was thought to be at hand more than 
once during the winter, and there were moments when it seemed 
as though a miracle alone could save Europe from herself. With- 
out in any way detracting from the laurels of diplomacy or 
belittling any pacific factors that may have been enlisted in the 
good cause, we have seen the European Concert too frequently 
engaged upon its irritating and impotent labours to place excessive 
confidence in it alone. If it has held together during the present 
crisis—and let us hope that it may endure to the end—it was 
because it differed in toto from any European Concert in living 
memory. Without withholding one jot or tittle of praise which 
may be justly due to the British Foreign Minister for conspicuous 
services rendered to Europe, and while recognising the striking 
contrast between the present Concert and its costive predecessors, 
we must remember the different atmosphere in which Sir Edward 
Grey and his colleagues have laboured. Had there been no 
Triple Entente it is not too much to say that the present Concert 
must have failed as hopelessly as ever, because in that event the 
Triple Alliance would have had everything their own way, the 
remaining Powers being ex hypothesi at sixes and sevens. This 
would have given Austria-Hungary the ascendancy in Near 
Eastern affairs unless she had from use and wont yielded to 
German pretensions, and in any case Germany would have had 
no reason for putting water into the Austrian wine, as she is 
generally believed to have done. The restraining influences on 
the Viennese war party must have been immensely weakened, 
and it is hardly credible that the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
his Foreign Minister could have retained control of the situation. 
With the more aggressive German elements dominating the 
Concert, Italy would have had no option but to say ditto to their 
projects. The interests of France and her Russian ally are not 
always identical in the Near East, while the rdle performed by 
Great Britain as a purely detached Power would not only have 
endangered her own interests but likewise those of her associates 
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in the Triple Entente. Not even a miracle could have saved the 
peace of Europe. But when two powerful and solid groups, 
confident in the loyalty and strength of their friends, meet in 
council, the voice of reason and moderation have a much better 
chance of being listened to than in the absence of that balance 
of power which is anathema maranatha to our latter-day Radicals, 
but which is nevertheless as important to-day as it always has 
been in the preservation of the peace of Europe. 


WE have learnt, or at any rate we have had the opportunity of 
learniag, many lessons in foreign policy during the last few years. 
We had the experience of “ perilous isolation ” 
when Perfidious Albion was regarded with profound 
distrust from one end of Europe to the other. 
We had the dangerous experience of carrying the German ticket 
in the European fold, which never involved any serious support 
from Germany or the Triple Alliance. It simply meant our 
acting as lightning conductor to Germany whenever her relations 
with the Dual Alliance became critical. We became the objective 
of Russia and France. The Potsdam Party in this country has, 
as we have seen, only one idea in foreign policy, namely, that 
Great Britain should play the doormat to Germany, and occa- 
sionally prominent English politicians who wish to pass for states- 
men, like Lord Haldane, emerge into the limelight in order to 
do the dirty work of the Potsdam Party, though Sir Edward 
Grey has not hitherto allowed these boot-licking experiments to 
go very far. We have had the disarmament propaganda alleged 
to be largely financed by cosmopolitan millionaires who seem to 
live here for the benefit of the Fatherland. It takes the form of 
denouncing every exiguous addition to the British Navy and 
minimising the colossal development of the German Navy, whose 
purpose is avowedly aggressive for the simple reason that Germany 
is not threatened by sea. This same school, which we are entitled 
to regard with profound suspicion on account of its origin, its 
intrigues and its aspirations, is equally assiduous in explaining 
away when it cannot actually conceal the huge additions made 
to the German Army, while it violently denounces the heroic 
efforts of France to maintain her military equality with Germany 
by imposing an additional year’s service on the nation in arms. 


Recent 
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The Potsdam Party expends no less energy in abusing Russia. 
At one time we are told that Russia is so rotten and the Russian 
Army so incompetent that it would be mere midsummer madness 
in a nation so zealous for efficiency as ourselves to rely on a 
broken reed when the great day dawns. The next moment we 
are told by the same people that “ rotten ” Russia has become so 
formidable that it is no less madness to allow our foreign policy 
to be inspired by “ anti-German prejudice,” as the single hope of 
keeping Europe and Asia out of the maw of the Cossack lies in 
the effective co-operation of the British Navy and the German 
army. 


Att this means that the Potsdam policy has temporarily mis- 
carried owing to the German genius for misjudging a situation, 
0 ' but that should not deflect our policy by a hair’s 

Duty breadth. We are not inspired by anti-German 

prejudice ” but exclusively by a regard for British 
interests, which march with those of Russia and France. Ger- 
many has tried every form of coercion to smash the Triple Entente, 
which came into existence to balance the Triple Alliance when 
the predominant member of that gigantic combination began 
giving evidence that “‘ Defiance, not Defence,” was its watch- 
word. The Wilhelmstrasse has bullied Russia, France, and 
Great Britain in turn—without much success. The frontal 
attack having failed, intrigue has been enlisted with the assistance 
of the various local Potsdam parties usually inspired and financed 
by cosmopolitan Jews. German diplomacy has lacked coherence, 
but we are not out of the wood, because, unlike us, Germany does 
not rely on paper diplomacy for her national triumphs but on 
steady, solid, sleepless preparation on land, sea, and, latterly, air. 
Such a Power can afford to make many bad mistakes without 
suffering permanent detriment. While we have gaily abandoned 
the two-Power naval standard, which only the other day was 
universally recognised as the palladium of British liberty, and 
to-day accept the empty bluster of a Churchill as a substitute for 
sea-power ; while we allow a self-sufficient Chancery barrister, 
followed by a Hampshire carbineer with a swollen head, to play 
the fool with our diminutive land forces on the pretext of “ clear 
thinking,” Germany has pursued the even tenor of her way, 
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growing stronger and stronger year by year. Ships have replaced 
speeches on the other side of the North Sea. Efficiency reigns 
supreme throughout both services and Army corps is piled on 
Army corps. Let us not lay the flattering unction to our soul 
that Germany has received a serious set-back from recent develop- 
ments in the Near East, because all such prophecies would be 
premature. She is quite willing to encourage that notion among 
British simpletons if thereby she can compromise our relations 
with France and Russia, thus undermining the Entente to which 
Europe owes the peace of the past five years, which has been 
repeatedly threatened but always and only from one quarter. 
If at the moment Germany is doing the civil to us, it is simply 
and solely with the object of arousing suspicions elsewhere, and 
so far from tempting us to resume our former impossible rdle of 
Perfidious Albion, it should have the precisely opposite effect of 
riveting us with hoops of steel to the Triple Entente. 


THERE could be no greater tribute—superficial as we admit it to 
be—to the sagacity of our adherence to the Triple Entente than 
Germany’s change of tone, for which we should 
be grateful to Russia and France, as but for their 
cordial co-operation we should remain the great 
German bugbear. We may rest assured that we should resume 
that position the second Potsdam detected any weakening in 
Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian ties. So long as we are in effec- 
tive partnership with the Triple Entente Germany may be con- 
strained to abate or postpone her Anglophobe programme. 
Directly we responded to her false overtures we should return 
to the period of the “‘ Venezuela mess ” in 1902 and the “‘ Baghdad 
bunker ” in 1903. This is so obvious that it should be plain to 
politicians, who could hardly be better employed than in reading 
Lord Percy’s article on one of their favourite fetishes. It is 
fortunate that the visit of the King and Queen to Germany for 
the wedding of the only daughter of the reigning house—a delight- 
ful family event—should coincide with that of the Emperor of 
Russia for the same function, as it is thus impossible for intriguers 
to give a political complexion to the episode, and we can unre- 
servedly appreciate the courtesy of the German Emperor in 
liberating those gallant officers Captain Trench and Lieutenant 
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Brandon, R.N.—also Mr. Bertrand Stewart—who had long been 
imprisoned in Germany for alleged acts of espionage. 


WuxEN we went to press last month the unending crisis in the 
Near East was in a peculiarly terrible tangle owing to the inoppor- 
No Call for tune capture of Skutari by Montenegro, as the 
Crowing Great Powers had decided that the “ heart’s desire ”” 

of King Nicholas’s people should be incorporated 
in the new autonomous Albania, the one constructive achievement 
contributed by the Concert to the Balkan chaos. The war party 
in Vienna, which is conscious of having but little to show for 
heavy expenditure, became elated, while general depression 
prevailed elsewhere, as the machinery for expelling the Monte- 
negrins was not visible to any naked eye and most of the Powers 
were reluctant to accord a mandate to Austrian enthusiasts. 
After an anxious delay salvation came from an unexpected 
quarter, the King of Montenegro, despite family and national 
opposition, avowing his readiness to place himself in the hands 
of the Powers and submit to their decision about Skutari. We 
doubtless owe this escape from yet another peril to Russia, whose 
relations with Western Europe and intimacy with the Balkan 
States have enabled her to be strong and moderate. Fighting 
between the avowed belligerents is now at an end and peace 
pourparlers have begun, but there are endless thorny questions 
to be settled which have become infinitely more difficult owing 
to the acute hatreds that have now broken out between the 
Balkan allies. Incredible as it seems there has been serious 
fighting between the Servians and Bulgarians, while the Greek 
war party, completely carried away by their unexpected triumph 
over Turkey, appear to be spoiling for a fight with Bulgaria. 
The gravity of the outlook may be gathered from a well-informed 
article published elsewhere. Bulgaria has borne the brunt of 
the struggle with Turkey, as is shown by the tremendous losses 
she has sustained, and her recent comrades-in-arms, who, speaking 
comparatively, have enjoyed military picnics, are tempted to 
try and take advantage of their great ally. It may be hoped that 
restraining counsels will prevail, and there are wise men in Greece 
after as well as before Agamemnon, but in any event it will be 
extremely difficult to arrange a satisfactory and durable peace, 
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and the journalistic champions of the Concert would be well 
advised to reserve their crowing. 


As our readers are aware, we have never been able to regard the 
menace of petticoat government very seriously for the simple 
reason that we have too much confidence in the 
good sense of both sexes to impute to them the 
folly of tolerating the establishment of anything 
so disastrous to the country. Its prospects, which were never 
very bright, are now steadily receding, and little is left to the 
movement for the time being except the outrages of the so-called 
** militants ”—not the most creditable of the products of a cheap 
sensational Press, which incurs grave responsibility in advertising 
hysteria. That most unrepresentative body—the House of 
Commons—which is usually several years behind the times, 
has at last been compelled to take note of the general antagonism 
to Woman Suffrage. The Dickinson Bill proposing a modest 
addition of six million women to the present electorate was 
rejected on second reading on May 6 by the adequate majority 
of 268 to 221—a much larger figure than had been anticipated 
in a house with a poor record on this question. We need not 
weary our readers by epitomising the debate, as people wisely 
refuse to read any more speeches on this subject, knowing that 
everything that can be said has been said over and over again. 
Common sense for once found a spokesman in Mr. Asquith, 
while sentimental twaddle was championed by Sir Edward Grey 
in one of those utterances which make one tremble for our 
Foreign Policy. The Division was unusually interesting and 
hopeful not merely on account of the rout of the Suffragists 
and Suffragettes by a substantial non-Party majority, but like- 
wise because an analysis shows that this heresy is rapidly dying 
out among Unionists. The figures were : 


Petticoat 
Government 


Ayes Noes 
Labour . Sh 0 


Nationalists (N. and Ind. N.) . 13 54 
Unionists ° 28 141 


221 269 
According to the Nation twenty-nine Radicals were absent 
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unpaired, while a majority of Cabinet Ministers voting were 
hostile to the Bill, though a majority of minor Ministers supported 
it. The immense improvement in the Unionist Party—what 
indeed may be called its return to sanity—is shown by the striking 
fact that only twenty-eight Unionists voted Aye, while no less 
than 141 voted No, 2e. an anti-Suffragist majority of nearly 
five to one. This is eminently satisfactory. Moreover, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, our leading 
Front Bench Suffragists, abstained, presumably because they 
cannot go beyond a Conciliation Bill so-called, and the Con- 
ciliation Bill is as dead as Queen Anne, if it was ever alive. 


In the face of these figures it cannot be pretended that the 
Unionist Party is either a Sufiragette or a Suffragist Party, 
and it would not be honest even for the handful 
of Unionist aavocates of Petticoat Government to 
encourage the electorate in the delusion .that any 
Unionist Government would be in a position to give “ Votes for 
Women,” from which this corollary follows that no elector to 
whom this is the supreme issue should dream of supporting a 
Unionist candidate whether he is for or against votes for women. 
On the other hand, as the Radical Party voted in favour of the 
Dickinson Bill by a majority of two to one, while their allies 
the Labour Party supported it by thirty-four to nil, all electors 
who regard Woman Suffrage as a sovereign calamity should, 
regardless of every other question, vote Unionist. It is true 
that so far Mr. Asquith has triumphed over his Suffragists, but 
we must not forget that he has announced that in the event 
of a majority of the House of Commons deciding in favour of 
what he has publicly pronounced to be bad for women and bad 
for the State, he would be prepared to change his coat and 
officially espouse the cause. Then, again, Sir Edward Grey, 
who is clearly marked out for the Radical Premiership, in which 
there should be a vacancy at no distant date, is an enthusiastic 
Suffragist, though he has not so far appointed any lady Am- 
bassadors. So in order to make sure of securing the country 
against the contemplated calamity of Petticoat Government 
electors must vote Unionist, as safety alone lies that way, rather 
than Radical. We recognise of course that it will be necessary 
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for the Unionist Party to earn the ever-growing anti-Suffragist 
vote by issuing a clear and authoritative declaration against 
Woman Suffrage before the General Election. It is imperative 
that in the event of our Party returning to power we should 
not find ourselves in the pitiable plight of the present Govern- 
ment owing to the absurd expectations held out by some of its 
members. 


PRACTICALLY the entire rank and file of the Unionist party in 
the House of Commons, and even more emphatically in the con- 
eter of stituencies, are hostile to Petticoat Government, 
Unionists 904 effect should be given to their views rather 

than to the amiable accident that certain eminent 
Front Benchers incautiously promised ardent female canvassers, 
in the dark ages, that they would vote for Votes for Women. It 
is not the lack of votes that women are suffering from in the 
United Kingdom to-day, but in some sections of Society there 
is avowedly a decided and deplorable lack of voters, a void 
which no mere multiplication of votes would fill. If we seem 
persistent on this question it is because the evils of wobbling 
and scuttling have been brought home to us as to many other 
extra parliamentary Unionists by observing the events of the 
last few years. We would not say a word to weaken the hands 
of a feeble Executive in dealing with the present epidemic of 
crime, which is the inevitable upshot of the thoughtless attitude 
towards Woman Suffrage of prominent politicians in the past, 
many of whom, together with their sheep-like followers, imagined 
that they could give an academic vote for impossible proposals 
without incurring any serious responsibility or running any risk. 
Many newspapers have equally incurred grave responsibility by 
the flagrant manner ia which they have advertised the Suffragette 
section of the Suffragist Party, while the Suffragists are them- 
selves to blame for their moral encouragement of their more 
hysterical sisters so long as they thought that “ militancy ” paid. 
But now that it is too late in the day politicians are tumbling 
Over one another in repudiating the militants, while the militants 
after their wont are quarrelling among themselves. The move- 
ment may not peter out without some sensational catastrophe. 
From all these deplorable excesses we should have been spared 
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had the Press exercised sufficient self-restraint to refrain from 
giving publicity to the outragemongers, and though these no 
doubt have been of some use in reminding the thoughtless 
sections of the community of the motive power of the feminist 
movement, the reputation of English women has paid dearly 
for disorders which have been too long tolerated. 


THEN again outsiders can see what is apparently invisible to 
many insiders living at the centre of things, that political parties 
5 suffer most from not knowing their own minds or 

No. 1 upon whom their principles sit so lightly that they 

can be discarded on the smallest provocation. 
By this time the House of Lords can hardly fail to be conscious 
of the irreparable injury inflicted on a great historic institution 
by its fatal scuttle over the Parliament Bill two years ago. 
We have no desire to rake up a disagreeable controversy and would 
willingly let bygones be bygones if they were bygones, but un- 
fortunately the effect of the capitulation of the citadel of the 
Constitution is felt hourly and daily by every intelligent student 
of public affairs. To-day we are the only great country in the 
world destitute of the safeguard of a serious Second Chamber, 
as all that is left to the House of Lords is a miserable remnant 
of power to postpone the operation of the arbitrary decrees of 
the House of Commons for two years at the outside. And as 
advantage was taken of the scuttle of the Upper House the year 
before last to give £400 a year to every member of the Lower 
House, there is an inducement stronger than beeswax to the 
Coalition majority to sit tight regardless of public opinion as 
expressed in indignant constituencies, so that by the mere flux 
of time odious and unpopular measures on which the electors 
have never been afforded an opportunity of expressing their 
views, and which would not have a chance of securing a majority 
could the people be polled, are automatically to find their way 
on the Statute Book while the Peers remain impotent spectators. 
To save themselves they sacrificed the Constitution, but their 
own salvation is only temporary, because it is officially announced 
that among the measures now on the Ministerial stocks is a Bill 
to reduce the House of Lords to about a quarter of its present 
size and to sweep away the hereditary element, 
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Wuat, we should like to know, was gained by the triumph of 
the White-flaggers on that fatal night in August 1911? What, 
again, was gained by our Party in the other House by their 
Souttle recent scuttle over the food duties, ostensibly in 
No. 2 order to lighten the ship but with the inevitable 

result of adding immensely to our difficulties in 
the future when the Unionists may find themselves in power as 
an Imperial Party who have jettisoned for electioneering exigencies 
the most practical and effective part of the policy of Imperial 
reciprocity which constitutes with Defence one of the two pillars 
of the great Imperial structure which is the greatest task ahead 
of British statesmanship during the next few years? Evil is 
wrought by want of thought as well as by want of heart. Scuttles 
are due quite as much to stupidity as to cowardice. As we have 
said, party opinion, like national opinion, has hardened as regards 
Woman Suffrage. There must be no room for misunderstanding 
in the mind of the electorate as to the attitude of our Party as 
a Party on this question, nor any subsequent risk of that attitude 
being weakened through the fluidity of parliamentary opinion. 
Unionists must convince the country that they have executed 
their last scuttle, and that they are a Party of pugnacity who are 
prepared to take off their coats and fight as hard as the Radicals 
for the things in which they believe, remembering always 
that permanent political victories cannot be gained by hard 
fighting only, because they equally require hard work and clear 
thinking, particularly at the present time; for whenever we see 
the last of Messrs. Asquith and Co., there will be a legacy of 
problems left in every field of politics unprecedented in number and 
complexity. Our leaders are not particularly active on the platform 
at the present time, and no one reads speeches made in the House 
of Commons, so that they should be able to make plenty of time 
to sit down and work out the various policies to be pursued in 
the not inconceivable event of their finding themselves in power. 


As we have pointed out, thanks to the events of the last few 

years Woman Suffrage may be put aside unless it were decided 

Unioni to try an experiment frequently advocated in these 
nionist 

Policies pages, namely the creation of a woman’s national 

council without any executive or legislative power, 

composed of women and elected by women for the purpose 
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of discussing questions primarily concerning women on which 
it is alleged that the House of Commons is remiss through lack 
of knowledge. If the right women came forward and were 
elected such a body might be most useful and any practical 
recommendations which it laid before Parliament would be 
assured of exceptional attention. We are aware, of course, that 
this suggestion is scouted by professional female agitators who 
aspire to seats in the House of Commons and in the Cabinet, 
but it is approved by a large and increasing number of thought- 
ful and serious women, and moderate Suffragists would probably 
regard it as a fair compromise now that they see that their wilder 
sisters have killed their particular nostrum. Fiscal and Imperial 
needs will obviously necessitate the construction of a tariff of 
a far-reaching character productive of infinitely more revenue 
than was originally estimated, armed with reciprocity and 
retaliatory weapons and opening a wide door to Imperial Prefer- 
ence—a policy which the scuttlers of the winter will find it 
impossible to abandon. Tariff Reform with the Empire left out 
is unthinkable. Then there is the whole constitutional question 
to be reconsidered de novo, and the Unionist Party will have to 
make up its mind as to the personnel and functions of a renovated 
Chamber, and however awkward the topic may be they must 
settle Aye or No as to whether an elective second Chamber is 
now an item of the Party programme. If so, for how long should 
the lords of Parliament be elected, what should be the size of 
the constituencies and the qualifications of voters? Above all, 
what should be the powers of the Upper House, as we are all 
agreed that the Parliament Bill is both an outrage and an impossi- 
bility. Is there any prospect of restoring reasonable powers to 
a purely hereditary body? Is it possible to have a mixed 
hereditary, nominated and elective body? Is there in fact any 
practical alternative if our new Upper House is to be a reality, 
to a second Chamber “ broad based upon the people’s will”? 


Tun there is the social programme of which the general lines 
require working out, though we believe that an adequate Tariff 
Social Reform Bill would do infinitely more to raise our 
Programme People out of their present plight than all the 

other measures that commend themselves to 
flighty politicians attracted by everything with a Socialistic 
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label. Still there must be a certain amount of social recon- 
struction after seven or eight years of destructive government, 
and it is evident that the Unionist party are alone capable of 
carrying out a serious agricultural policy and increasing the 
number of those with a stake in the country. We must not 
forget that the appalling appeal to the “ have-nots ” against the 
“haves” has coincided with a period in which our new cosmopolitan 
plutocracy has flaunted its wealth with ostentatious vulgarity, 
while the rise in prices has aggravated the problem of life in 
the small households of the country, in many of which, thanks 
in a large measure to unrestricted free imports, wages have not 
kept pace with the increased cost of necessaries. There has been 
a tendency in many trades for the wage-earner’s position to stag- 
nate, while there has been a prodigious advertisement of big 
booms and mighty dividends in great concerns, though small 
concerns which do not provide “‘ copy ” to the newspapers have 
read more about these booms than they have benefited from 
them. If the employed in many occupations have had a hard 
time, so have the small employers in all. 


Popular opinion on the Marconi Ministry had a timely oppor- 
tunity of manifesting itself at the by-election at Newmarket, a 
constituency peculiarly capable of forming an 
opinion on the “ pool” or “‘ corner” or “ ring” 
or “option” or whatever may have been the 
much disputed transaction in which Sir Rufus Isaacs and Co. 
participated. The vacancy was due to the regrettable death of 
Sir Charles Rose, who, though a Radical, was likewise a patriot 
and a sportsman. Ministers were singularly fortunate in their 
candidate Mr. Nicholls, who was regarded not only as attractive 
but irresistible to an agricultural constituency, having sprung 
from the labouring classes and made their questions his own, 
* Nicholls and a quid a week” was regarded by electioneering 
experts as an overwhelming war cry, and at one moment the 
Radical Press appeared to anticipate that the Unionist candidate, 
Mr. Denison Pender, would be destitute of support. The London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who knows everything 
worth knowing, was able to inform his readers on the eve of the 
poll that “‘ Mr. Nicholls’s message of hope to the labourers has 
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swept everything else aside. It is perhaps the sincerest contest 
of recent years.” For once we find ourselves in agreement with 
our contemporary. The Unionists could only hope at best to 
scrape home in the face of such prophecy, though Mr. Leonard 
Brassey had the hardihood to give a sporting electorate a tip 
for the double event, “‘ Lorenzo for the Manchester Cup and 
Pender for the Newmarket Division.” The result was simply 
stupefying to the Government and their supporters, and even 
the most sanguine Unionist was startled by the brilliant victory 
of our admirable candidate, the figures being : 


Mr. J. Denison Pender (U.) 5,251 
Mr, G, Nicholls (R.) 4,400 


Unionist majority 851 


The Radical poll was smaller than at any election since 1900. 
As compared with the last contest in December 1910 there was 
an increase in the electorate of 365, an increase in the total poll 
of 478, an increase in the Unionist poll of 864, and actually a 
decrease in the Radical vote of 386. Though we have never 
overrated the importance of by-elections, this is clearly one that 
counts, as it indicates if one may take the articles of the Radical 
Press when they were confident of victory, a remarkable reaction 
against our Marconi Ministry. It should stimulate our friends 
in the House. It makes the attempt of a discredited and dis- 
honoured Government to grind out impossible measures under the 
machinery of the Parliament Act more hopeless than ever. 


Tue Newmarket by-election coincided with Sir Edward Carson’s 
revisit to Ulster to dedicate himself afresh to the cause of his 
countrymen, and it was naturally hailed with joy 
by our Loyalist compatriots across St. George’s 
Channel as yet another indication that the British 
people are not behind the Asquith Government, whose single 
political preoccupation is to toe the line to Mr. Redmond and 
his Molly Maguires. It is indeed preposterous that our Marconi 
Ministry, robbed of every shred of moral authority and without 
Serious popular support, should have the effrontery even to make 
a pretence of persisting in the policy of despoiling churches and 
dismembering kingdoms, We do not for a moment believe that 
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these objects will be attained, though when we are invited to 
indicate the means by which Liberal limpets can be detached 
from rocks we confess to being puzzled. When Ministers prefer 
dirt to any other form of diet, and when their supporters receive 
£400 per annum to flout public opinion by voting the Coalition 
ticket, they are admittedly difficult to dislodge as the men in 
possession. Nevertheless the brazen attempt of Messrs. Asquith 
and Co. to place their measures on the Statute Book in the present 
temper of the nation is such an outrage on parliamentary institu- 
tions that we cannot believe in its success simply because we 
cannot believe that the country has taken leave of its senses. 
It is the business of the Opposition to turn out the Government, 
and they would probably succeed before the end of the year 
if they gave their whole mind to the task, though we recognise 
the difficulty confronting the leaders through the crankiness of 
some of their followers and the miserable mugwumpery of many 
Unionist newspapers so-called, whose main object would appear 
to be to let off the Government whenever there is a legitimate 
chance of hitting them hard. This observation applies not only 
to metropolitan newspapers, some of whom appear to keep a pet 
Minister who must at all costs be protected, but likewise to 
provincial organs, especially in the north, where conspicuous 
Unionist journals devote themselves to playing the game of the 
Government by paralysing the Unionist Party. People who 
marvel at the political plight of Scotland should read some of the 
nominally Unionist papers published north of the Tweed, and 
that particular mystery will be explained though not the other 
mystery, namely, as to why they do it—a problem which no 
man can solve. 


Tue Marconi Select Committee is fearfully and wonderfully made 
and its ways are past finding out. What further surprises 
, Mr. Handel Booth and his friends may have in 
Marconi > 
Committee ‘tore for us no man can foretell, but during the 
past month they have furnished much food for 
reflection and some occasion for merriment. The most serious 
evidence was that of Mr. Ellis Powell, the acting editor of the 
Financial News, which has set many contemporaries an excellent 
example by its invaluable and illuminating articles on this 
amazing affair. The comic element was supplied by Mr. Winston 
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Churchill, who made an egregious exhibition of himself before 
the Committee (April 28) and, either by accident or design, 
““ gave away the show” and made the position of his Marconi 
colleagues more hopeless than ever. As every successive episode 
is worth meticulous scrutiny, the curious preliminaries to Mr. 
Churchill’s evidence are noteworthy. Hitherto there had been 
protracted and mysterious delay in the appearance of Ministers 
before the Committee, and the continual suggestion of the National 
Review that they should without further ado give a quietus to 
Rumour was indignantly resented. In the present instance, on 
the other hand, there was an almost suspicious zeal about the 
extraction of the name of Mr. Churchill from a reluctant witness, 
and exceptional celerity about the First Lord of the Admiralty’s 
melodramatic appearance within a very few moments as an injured 
innocent overcome by indignation at the treatment he had 
received from his Coalition colleagues on the Committee, because, 
strange to say it was the Coalition contingent who insisted on 
his name being mentioned, though the Committee generally are 
responsible for allowing him to depart without the customary 
cross-examination. Mr. Powell, in his examination-in-chief, had 
said “ the rumours with regard to Ministerial dealings in Marconi 
shares first began to circulate in Eondon about the end of April 
or the beginning of May (i.e. 1912). They were obviously designed 
to support the shares. Three names were mentioned, two being 
those of Ministers who are now known to have been actually 
dealing in the shares, and the third that of a Minister who has 
not been mentioned in the affair for many months past.” The 
witness told the Committee that he disbelieved the rumour, and 
asked “ with great respect to put upon you the responsibility of 
asking me to mention the name.” The Committee-room was 
cleared, and on the resumption of proceedings the Chairman 
informed Mr. Powell, “The Committee think that a Cabinet 
Minister having been referred to, he should have an opportunity 
of answering the rumour, and when you have given it, we shall 
ask the gentleman referred to to appear at once before the Com- 
mittee to have an opportunity of denying it.” To this the witness 
replied: ‘‘ Well, then, sir, in obedience to your ruling and with 
the reservation that I believe the statement to be absolutely 
false, the name is that of Mr. Winston Churchill.” 
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Arrer another adjournment, Mr. Churchill was sworn, the 
evidence of Mr. Powell was recapitulated, and the Chairman 
I said, “‘ We wish to ask whether you have had any 

dealings in Marconi shares?” Mr. Churchill had 
worked himself up into a magnificent temper, regardless of the 
fact that up to this point the Coalition from Mr. Asquith down- 
wards (with the solitary and courageous exception of Mr. Massing- 
ham, the editor of the Nation) had been a unit in proclaiming 
the right of Ministers to speculate in any Marconi shares they 
pleased after March 7, 1912, especially if they happened to be 
shares in a subsidiary Marconi Company. Consequently the 
Coalition members of the Committee must have been as startled 
as everybody else that Mr. Churchill should deem his “ personal 
honour” impugned. However, that was the line he adopted, 
and we have his sworn statement on record. It was highly 
characteristic, beginning as follows: “Sir Albert Spicer, I 
received at ten minutes to two to-day the following letter from 
the Committee : 


S1r,—The Select Committee on the Marconi Agreement desire me to draw your 
attention to p. 435 of the evidence which I enclose, given by the Editor of the Financial 
News. In evidence to-day, the witness, when desired to give the third name, mentioned 
you. He did so declaring that he had no evidence and believed the rumour was false, 
but the Committee are of opinion, that, having been referred to, you should have the 
opportunity of answering the rumour with the least possible delay. They direct 
me to say that they will be glad to receive your evidence at 2 o'clock to-day or as 
soon aftcr as it may be convenient to you to come. 

Tan, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R, BatLey 
(Clerk to the Marconi Select Committee). 


Upon this Bombastes Furioso observed : “ This is a very insulting 
charge that you have thought proper to ask me to come here to 
answer. I am bound to point out that it is a most insulting 
charge.” Consternation among the Coalition on the collapse of 
the whole pack of cards. 

The charge which your Committee, Sir Albert, have thought proper to summon 
me at a moment's notice to answer, is nothing else than that having had dealings 
in Marconi shares, I sat silent while friends and colleagues came forward and voluntarily 
diselosed their exact position—that I sat silent while they were subjected to gross ill- 
usage and covered with every species of calumny and insult—that all the time I skulked 
in the background, keeping my guilty knowledge [our italics] to myself and desiring 
to conceal it from your Committee. I say it is a very insulting charge, a most grave 
and insulting charge, and I do think that before I am asked to answer it I am entitled 
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in all common fairness of English life to ask what is the foundation—what is the 
evidence and foundation—upon which your Committce have summoned me before 
them this afternoon ? 


It is indeed a tragedy to be a colleague of Mr. Churchill. The 
Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
expended themselves in demonstrating to the Committee—and 
their cause had been violently espoused in the Ministerial press, 
and had evidently convinced the Party, if we may take 
Mr. Handel Booth as representative—that their American Marconi 
investment had been of an unimpeachable character calculated 
to commend itself to the most exacting purist. 


Anp here was Mr. Churchill bursting with the indignation of a 
second-rate provincial actor at the suggestion that he might 
have concealed some guilty knowledge” of 
Colleague similar Marconi speculations. But what “ guilty 
knowledge” could there have been to conceal, 
seeing that his colleagues had successfully vindicated their fair 
fame in the eyes of the Committee, and had established an 
unlimited Ministerial right to speculate, at any rate in all the 
outer Marconi Companies, which the Prime Minister had himself 
endorsed by the attitude he allowed the Government to assume 
during the Marconi debate last October. However, Mr. Churchill 
deemed anger the better part, and angry he was, launching forth 
into a furious diatribe, which was exploited by Ministerial news- 
papers as an argument for stopping further enquiries. 

I do think that I am entitled to represent to the Committee and to the public 
outside the ill-usage to which individuals are subjected, to which members of the 
House of Commons are subjected in a case like this, when a Committee of their fellow 
members upon mere unsupported tittle-tattle think it necessary to summon urgently a 
Minister of the Crown to attend before them to give an answer on a matter which 
obviously affects his honour—to give an answer as to whether or no he has sat still 
while his friends and colleagues came forward and voluntarily disclosed their position 
—that he sat still all the time skulking in the background, 


Mr. Churchill had evidently not paid his colleagues the compliment 
of perusing their evidence, and was evidently unfamiliar with the 
position so emphatically assumed by Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Lloyd George that their honour was entirely unaffected by 
speculations in subsidiary Marconi Companies, though the 
Attorney-General recognised that a speculation in the contracting 
parent Company prior to the “ announcement” of the contract 
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would have made him impossible in public life. That would 
likewise appear to be the position of the Cabinet generally, 
because Mr. Lloyd George remains at the Exchequer and has 
introduced another Budget since his evidence before the Marconi 
Committee; while Sir Rufus Isaacs is understood to be about 
to introduce a Bill for an additional Judge, and his name has been 
freely mentioned in connection with the Lord Chief Justiceship, 
though happily there is no vacancy. Like many other incidents, 
Mr. Churchill’s attitude is utterly bewildering. The personal 
honour of his colleagues is quite unaffected in the eyes of their 
colleagues and the head of the Government by any of the trans- 
actions which they “‘ came forward and voluntarily disclosed,” 
and yet the First Lord of the Admiralty is outraged beyond 
measure at the suggestion that he might have made an equally 
innocuous “investment” and talks about “ skulking in the 
background,” when as we know there was nothing to disclose, 
as Marconi Companies were singularly suitable investments for 
his Majesty’s Ministers—in their own eyes. 


However he refused to be comforted by the soothing syrup of 
sympathetic admirers. 


Collapse of I am grieved beyond words that a Committee of my fellow 
Coalition Members of the House of Commons should have thought it right 
Press to lend their sanction to the putting of such a question tome, Having 


said sofmuch I will proceed to answer your question, I have 
never at any time in any circumstances, directly or indirectly, had any invest- 
ment or any interest of any kind, however vaguely it may be described, in Marconi 
telegraphic shares or any other shares of that description in this or any other country 
of the inhabited globe—never, And if anybody at any time has said so, that person is 
a liar and a slanderer. 


This fulmination should be directed to the address of the West- 
minster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, the Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily News and Leader, to say nothing of the Dundee Advertiser 
and other organs of light and leading in the Ministerial ranks ; 
and it may be hoped that their respective editors will take note 
of the suggestion that to accuse a Minister of the Crown of any 
Marconi speculation to-day is as wicked as it was in the happy 
days before the Matin case and the American revelation. If we 
don’t know where we are in the light of Mr. Churchill’s outburst, 
our Radical contemporaries certainly don’t know where they are, 
because they have been at immense pains to explain to their 
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readers the innocence of the transaction in which the Triplets 
engaged, and that explanation is now part of the accepted creed 
of all thick and thin supporters of the Coalition. Our sea-green 
incorruptible contemporary the Westminster Gazette announced 
on the very day of the Matin case, which first disclosed the 
purchase of 10,000 shares in which three Ministers participated 
“ except that the American Marconi Company happens to share 
with the British the quite honourable name of Signor Marconi, 
the transaction would call for no comment on public grounds.” 
We are not for a moment questioning Mr. Churchill’s statement 
that he has held no Marconi shares at any period either in his 
own name or in anybody else’s, but we should like to know why 
it is wicked or slanderous to connect him with an unimpeachable 
transaction. The Manchester Guardian, which has always been 
one of Mr. Churchill’s most enthusiastic newspaper admirers, 
thus referred (March 20) to the American investment: “ They 
(¢.e. people who honestly try to get at the truth) will find that the 
date of the purchase, the constitution and limited sphere of 
operation of the American Company, and the fact that the 
purchases and sales were made quite openly through the usual 
channels, remove the business far from any shadow of culpability.” 


Coup any Radical Minister desire a more complete certificate of 
character than a declaration of the Manchester Guardian that a 
transaction in which he had been involved was 
removed ‘far from any shadow of culpability” ? 
The Daily Chronicle categorically declared: “ It is 
difficult to find any reason why the three statesmen (i.e. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and the Master of Elibank) should not have 
bought them.”’ While the Daily News and Leader, in a particularly 
cheerful article entitled “‘ The End of a Slander ” (March 20), thus 
disposed of the affair: ‘“‘ Sir Rufus volunteered the statement 
that, six weeks after the contract was announced and at the time 
when the Marconi shares (English) were at their highest point, he 
bought 10,000 shares in the American Company, a thousand of 
which he sold to Mr. Lloyd George. But the American Company 
had no interest in the English Company, could not enter into a 
contract with the British Government, and could not profit by 
the contract or any contract which the English Company made. 
It was an ordinary transaction which had involved the purchasers 
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in a loss.” Nor did the Daily News and Leader, the principal 
Cocoa organ, leave the matter there, as it laid down this general 
proposition. “ The probity of public servants is a matter of 
supreme national concern. We demand from them a standard 
of conduct that is above suspicion. We demand it because they 
are necessarily in the possession of our secrets and are the 


guardians of our interests. The press has a duty to the public 


in this matter, but it is a duty which should be done not for 
malevolent or partisan purposes, but in order to keep the stream 
of our public life pure.” A hasty reader might conceivably have 
interpreted this as a veiled reflection upon Ministers, but they 
don’t know their Daily News, because the article concluded : 
‘The public have now some measure by which to estimate the 
venom and mendacity which has characterised one of the 
unpleasantest episodes in recent political journalism.” Minis- 
terial speculations in Marconi Companies “ keep the stream of 
our public life pure.” But the repetition of rumours concerning 
such speculations is the depth of wickedness. There is yet 
another Coalition journal whose judgment should be of peculiar 
interest to Mr. Churchill—namely, the Dundee Advertiser, that 
great organ of progress in the far North, which calmly informed 
its readers that the American Company in which Ministers had 
confessed to have speculated “ has no connection with the English 
Company of the same name.” After this tall statement it was 
not surprising to read, “ But if the purchase had been in the 
shares of the English Company itself the transaction on the date 
named (April 17) would have been outwith (sic, ? outside) the 
scope of the charges made. By that time the announcement of 
the Agreement had been made and had had its effect, and a 
Ministerial purchaser would have been in precisely the same 
position as other men. But, as a fact, the shares bought were 
those of a Company which had no more connection with the 
Marconi Agreement than had the Baltimore Railway.” 


We cannot resist expressing our sympathy with contemporaries 
after their splendid effort to swear up to the Party mark that a 
Cabinet colleague of the luckless Attorney-General 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer should come 
before the Marconi Committee and sweep away 
their laborious superstructure of sophistry. Mr. Churchill re- 
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mained furious, and Lord Robert Cecil was brushed aside like 
other members of the Committee when he sought to placate the 
irate witness, who repeated, “ What public man is there about 
whom lies are not in circulation? If I were to contradict every 
lying statement brought against me since I have been a Minister, 
I could not get through my daily work. I think one is entitled 
to protest against such statements being made unless the persons 
making them have a good reason or some prima-facie evidence 
to satisfy them; and I should have thought that a House of 
Commons Committee—well it is not for me to make any 
comment.” A Radical member of the Select Committee, Sir 
Walter Essex, tried a little flattery, but with no better success, 
“We were glad that one who in the opinion, I doubt not, of 
every member of this Committee stands for chivalry and high 
feeling and courage should come to the defence not merely of his 
own name, but of that of his colleagues, in so far as lay in his 
power.” Possibly colleagues may be disposed to say, “Save me 
from my friends.” The infelicitous Sir Walter Essex persisted, 
“‘- You would have been only too glad, in the abstract, to defend 
your fellow members, I take it, against such a charge, as far as 
you were able. Therefore I think that in laying about you so 
lustily as you have done in this Committee to-day you might 
have that in your pocket as an evidence of our real interest not 
only in you but in our colleagues, and our belief in you.” Mr. 
Churchill retorted : 


If the statement had appeared merely as the statement of an individual outside, 
or of an individual and newspaper in the City, I should not have thought it worth 
while paying any attention to it—I should not indeed. I have seen things just as 
insulting said about me at different times, and I have paid no attention to them, having 
a good conscience, and knowing that this is the kind of method by which political 
warfare of a particular kind is carried on nowadays. I know that, and therefore I paid 
no attention. But what has annoyed me and grieved me so much is that a Committee 
of my fellow members, instead of brushing this stuff out of existence the moment it was 
put forward, should have asked me to come, and should have thought that my character 
was in such jeopardy that I required to hurry over at a moment’s notice to deny the 
statement. I have tried to live an honourable life, &c. 


Tue net result of Mr. Churchill’s performance was that there 
was no cross-examination of evidence in chief as amazing as any 
that has been given before the Marconi Select 
The Net ‘ 
Result Committee, while the suggestion that Ministers 


may have speculated in any Marconi shares, 
whether American, Canadian or Spanish, is stamped by a col- 
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league of confessed “‘ investors” in one of those companies as 
being about as disgraceful a charge as can be brought against a 
Minister of the Crown. The Westminster Gazette has valiantly 
tried to rescue the Cabinet from the appalling position in which it 
has been placed by Mr. Churchill’s evidence, by pretending that 
his indignation was exclusively aroused by the imputation that 
he was “skulking in the background” while colleagues had 
voluntarily come forward and described their Marconi transactions. 
Unfortunately, like most specious statements of the Westminster 
Gazette, this will not bear examination, as our readers can see 
from our textual quotations. Moreover, the Westminster 
Gazette has explained from the outset that there was nothing 
calling for comment in the American revelations which are 
understood to be in accordance with the loftiest standards of 
latter-day Liberalism. There could be no “skulking in the 
background” when the transaction of Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Co. was pronounced from such pulpits as the Manchester Guardian 
as having “nothing in them of which the most honourable 
man need be in the slightest degree ashamed.” Would 
Mr. Churchill be offended if anybody circulated a rumour to 
the effect that he was an investor in the Baltimore Railway ? 
Certainly not. But, as we have seen, his special supporter, the 
Dundee Advertiser declares that the American Marconi Company 
has no more connection with the English Company than the 
Baltimore Railway. Surely as much may be said of the Spanish 
Marconi Company, the Canadian Marconi Company, or other 
** associated ’’ Marconi Companies. If Mr. Churchill’s excitable 
evidence is to be taken seriously, it is a crushing condemnation 
of the Radical press from the Westminster Gazette to the Dundee 
Advertiser, as he apparently refuses to distinguish between a 
Marconi Company and the Marconi Company, treating rumours 
connecting his name with any of them as a foul imputation on his 
personal honour to which it was nothing less than an outrage of 
a House of Commons Committee to listen. The Spectator 
(May 3), makes this apposite comment on the First Lord of the 
Admiralty’s lamentable performance. 


The attitude of Mr. Winston Churchill towards the Committee was indeed the cruellest 
blow that his colleagues have yet received, but it was also a blow at himself, If it is 
so outrageous to suggest the possibility of his having done the thing which his colleagues 
did, how is it that Mr. Winston Churchill finds it compatible with his honour to remain 
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in the same Cabinet with those colleagues? That is a question which we can assure 
Mr. Winston Churchill is passing, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer would say in his 
pleasant way, from foul lip to foul lip. 


Amone other prominent public men whose positions have been 
made impossible by Mr. Churchill’s outbreak is the Prime Minister, 
The Prime to whom, however, we need not further refer, as 
Minister p the subject is discussed at length elsewhere in an 

article entitled “ The End of the Asquith Legend.” 
We would, however, once more call the attention of the Select 
Committee and, what is infinitely more important, the attention 
of the public to the fact that on April 2 Mr. Asquith was asked 
in the House of Commons as to when he “ first became aware 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Murray (the 
Master of Elibank) had purchased the additional 3000 shares in 
the American Marconi Company,” the Prime Minister replied, 
“ At the end of December last year or the beginning of January 
the present year.” Mr. Terrell followed this up with the pertinent 
enquiry whether Mr. Asquith had “ any specific information to 
give to the House from any other Member of the Government ? ” 
To this Mr. Asquith replied, ‘“‘ No, sir, certainly not.” Mr. Terrell 
refused to be shut up and pressed the Prime Minister as to whether 
“in addition to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General he had knowledge of any other members of the Govern- 
ment being interested in or having had dealingsin the shares of the 


* American Marconi Company, or any of the other Marconi Com- 


panies.” To which the Prime Minister replied, “No, sir.” We 
are a very long way from the comprehensive disclaimers of the 
Marconi Debate of October 11, and we must not forget that when 
Mr. Joynson Hicks (March 26) enquired, ‘‘ May I ask the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Asquith) whether he does not think it 
desirable that these facts (i.e. the American Marconi speculations) 
should have been communicated to the House in the Debate 
which took place at that time (October) ?” the Prime Minister 
made this sinister statement: ‘‘ No, sir. I confess they seemed 
to have no relevance whatever to the scandalous charges which 
were then being circulated, and I really attached no importance to 
them.” Thus the callous cynic at the head of the Government 
proclaims an almost unlimited right of Ministerial Marconi 
speculation. He must be left to settle matters with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty who passionately resents the connection 
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of his name with any Marconi investment as a base and wicked 
slander. We are even more interested to know as to whether 
other Ministers, outside as well as inside the Cabinet, accept the 
Asquith view that Ministers may speculate in any Marconi shares, 
except British Marconi shares, or the Churchill view that there 
could be no more devilish suggestion than that Ministerial Marconi 
shareholders were “ skulking in the background” while gallant 
colleagues are in the forefront of the fight. Pace the Coalition- 
ridden Marconi Committee, the country is entitled to know how 
far Ministers have succumbed to the temptations which Mr. 
Asquith regards as of “no importance.” We must insist for 
once on having the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 


THERE is no hope of bringing home any inconvenient fact to 
professional politicians. His Majesty’s Ministers may not unchari- 
I . _,tably be described as receiving princely salaries 

‘Suute for gambling with the truth or acquiescing with 

the gambles of their colleagues with the truth. 
The Coalition rank and file receive £400 per annum on condition 
that they vote straight, ¢.e. support a crooked Government. They 
can neither afford to tell nor to hear any truth that militates 
against their paymasters. The Ministry of Mendacity is strongly 
entrenched, and we need not waste time arguing with the items 
composing the Coalition in Parliament. What we have to secure 
is that their punishment be adequate whenever the country is 
afforded an opportunity of passing judgment upon them. We 
are familiar with the view that a country has the Government 
it deserves, and that after a prolonged dose of Messrs. Asquith, 
Lloyd George, Churchill and Ure, to say nothing of the narcotics 
of Cocoa journals, which are calculated to chloroform any con- 
science, public opinion is so debauched that it is idle to expect 
electors to resent anything. We have been told, e.g. that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s hold over the working classes has been in no way 
affected by his exposure as a punter on the Stock Exchange, 
though it is alleged he has lost caste by losing money on a 
transaction in which he had the opportunity of making a pretty 
penny. On this cynical suggestion the business of statesmen is 
to feather their own nests. We do not believe for a moment that 
any serious or numerous section of the community holds this 
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view. If they do democracy is doomed in this country, as in 
several other countries, to become a cesspool of corruption. 
The offence committed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Attorney-General, and the Chief Whip consisted in acting on a 
valuable “ tip” from the Managing Director of a Marconi Company 
then engaged in negotiating a wireless telegraphy contract with 
the British Government, which was so far from being completed 
in April 1912 that it was only laid before the House of Commons 
in July 1912. It mattered comparatively little in what Marconi 
Company the “investment” was made, though there will be 
general agreement that no Marconi Company was suitable for 
Ministerial investments during the negotiations, or indeed prior 
to Parliamentary ratification, or indeed at any time. 


THE point was the source of the valuable consideration, 7.e. the 
“tip” which was worth £20,000 on April 9, when it was given, 
The «Tip ” and £10,000 when the shares were subsequently 

purchased ahead of the general public for £2 on 
April 17, whereas the great unprivileged had to pay £3 5s. at 
least when the London market opened on April 19. If the 
House of Commons whitewash this performance we may expect 
before long to have Ministerial traffic in Contracts which for the 
moment the Coalition Press professes to regard as an unspeakable 
outrage—we scarcely know why except that so far no Demagogues 
have been detected in such transactions. The attitude of the 
Coalition may be gathered from a scandalous letter addressed by 
a Radical Member of the Marconi Select Committee to the Spec- 
tator (May 17) containing this sentence: “I suppose this libel 
on me (of having libelled Sir John Ramsden) suits some party 
end and Tory papers will be repeating it for years to come—like 
the lie about the Altorney-General getting a favour from his 
brother” [our italics]. After that we know what to expect from 
the Marconi Select Committee, and we should be grateful to 
Mr. Handel Booth for his interim judgment, which robs lazy 
Unionist organs of the last shadow of a pretext for delaying to 
make up what they are pleased to call their “ minds” on this 
matter. Mr. Booth’s challenge is likewise valuable as a call 
to the upholders of Clean Government to get ready for the stern 
fight in front of them against the Marconi Ministry. A special 
effort should be made to bring home the elementary established 
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facts to those constituencies represented by so-called Labour 
Members, many of whom have forgotten their ideals in a life of 
“ swank.” It is a gross calumny on working men to suggest 
that they have returned Members to Parliament in order to 
condone improper Stock Exchange speculations and thumping 
big lies, which apparently form the sum and substance of 
Progressive Government. 


One of the minor episodes arising out of the Marconi Select 
Committee would appear to be closed. It is not without interest 
Editori to journalists, as for the first time we have parlia- 

Discretion  ™entary recognition of editorial privilege or dis- 

cretion, as we should prefer to describe it. On 
February 12 the Select Committee through their Chairman, Sir 
Albert Spicer, made a “‘ Special Report ” to the House of Commons 
which ran as follows: ‘‘ That Mr. L. J. Maxse, a witness before 
this Committee, had refused to give information in his possession 
and to produce letters asked for by the Committee, which in the 
opinion of the Committee should be laid before them. He (Sir 
Albert Spicer) had, therefore, been instructed by the Committee 
to report the circumstance to the House, in order that the House 
may take such steps as may seem to the House proper and _ neces- 
ary.” We append the official report of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons, where the subject was brought up by the 
Chairman of the Marconi Committee. 


MARCONI COMMITTEE 
or Mr. Maxse. 

Sr Atpert Sricer: I desire to ask you, Mr. Speaker, a question in relation to 
the report presented on behalf of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company Limited 
Agreement, as to what action you propose to take in the matter ? 

Mr. SreakeR: I have read the report presented by the hon. member on behalf of 
the Committee, and it does not appear to me that I have to take any action—at least 
not to initiate any action. I shall aet, of course, ministerially as spokesman of the 
House if the House thinks fit at any future time to take any action. But I do not 
think it would be according to precedent or right for me to take any action on my own 
initiative, and I shall wait until I am instructed by a Resolution of the House. I do 
not know whether the Prime Minister wishes to make any statement in regard to the 
matter. I think the indication’should,comeffrom him as to what action he thinks the 
House might properly take. 

Tux Prime Mrxister: Perhaps I may say that, like the majority of members, I 
have only had time to give a very cursory perusal to the Report of the Committee 
circulated this morning. I understand that the Committee has adjourned for this 
Session. In the circumstances, and having regard to the stage of the Session we have 
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reached, and of the importance, as all experience shows, of proceeding in matters of 
this kind only after full opportunity of consideration and deliberation, I am not pre- 
pared to assume the responsibility of advising the House to take any immediate action. 

*Caprain Murray: May I ask whether the Prime Minister will consider the 
advisability of referring the Report to the Committee of Privileges ? 

Tue Prime Mrnistek: I do not know why I should do that. It is not a question 
of privilege at all. 

Mr. Joun Warp: Does the right hon. gentleman think it necessary to take any 
further proceedings whatever relating to this case in view of the fact that the gentleman 
has refused to substantiate the accusations he made ? 

Tus Prime Ministre: I do not think I could usefully add anything to what I have 
said, 

We need not weary the reader by reciting any of the 
stale, flat, and unprofitable fulminations of the Coalition 
press in connection with this affair, from which one might 
have gathered that hanging, drawing, and quartering 
would be nothing to what would happen to the witness 
at the opening of the new Parliamentary Session on March 10. 
Ultimately the Daily News and Leader, which has frequently dis- 
played intimate if not always reliable knowledge of the proceedings 
of the Marconi Committee, was obliging enough to publish an 
article entitled ‘“‘ What Mr. Maxse will have to produce,” from 
which it might be inferred that the Committee no longer demanded 
the production of letters received but would confine itself to 
insisting on the production of letters written by the Editor of 
the National Review, a somewhat artless distinction without a 
difference, as there would be no point in producing a letter written 
without the name of the person to whom it was written, which 
would be tantamount to producing the letters received, and 
equally an impossible breach not only of editorial but of any other 
discretion. However, the suggestion delighted our contemporary, 
which had some time before with the same simplicity, which is 
its chief attraction, suggested that the private correspondence 
of the National Review should be seized under the Speaker’s 
warrant. It should be said that these valuable hints were 
thrown out before the Matin case. Afterwards paragraphs 
appeared at intervals in various Ministerial organs announcing the 
particular moment at which the Editor of the National Review 
would reappear before the Marconi Committee where meanwhile 
Ministers were disporting themselves in describing their American 


* Brother of the last Chief Whip of the Radical Party, the Master of Elibank, 
resently created a peer—not at this date known ‘o be a Marconi “ inves:or.” 
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adventures. After waiting patiently until April 29 without 
recelving any intimation from the Committee, the present 
writer wrote the following letter to the Chairman: 


National Review, 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W., April 29, 1913, 

Sir,—I write a line to say that I hav’ held myself at the disposal of the Select 
Committee ever since the beginning of the Session in readiness to resume my evidence, 
interrupted on February 12. After the libel action against Le Matin the Committee 
temporarily abandoned the evidence of journalists in o.der to hear Ministers. Leave 
was refused to counsel representing the Outlook, the National Review, Mr. W. R. Lawson, 
and myself, to cross-examine Ministers, On the conclusion of their evidence, which 
was interspersed with challenges to the editor of the National Review (notably that of 
the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer) came the evidence of 
brokers on matters connected with the American Marconi Company. I naturally 
expected to be recalled on the conclusion of this phase, but other journalistic evidence 
has intervened. I therefore feel constrained to write and ask w en the Committee 
will be able to hear me inter alia upon the points emphasised by Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Lloyd George, on which there has been misrepresentation, unintentional no doubt, of 
my evidence. 

Members of Parliament and others desiring to appear before the Committee to clear 
up misconceptions have succeeded in obtaining immediate audience, and I respectfully 
ask as a matter of fair play that similar courtesy should be extended to me. A con- 
spicuous instance of misrepresentation occurs in Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence (1,825- 
1,868), in which not only the witness, but several Members of the Committee asserted 
that I had stated that Members of Parliament had been among the first to inform me that 
Ministers had speculated in Marconi shares, or had been guilty of corruption, and 
on this assumption Mr. Lloyd George strongly denounced such Members, concluding 
with this challenge: “If Mr. Maxse did not mean to suggest he got information from 
Members of Parliament, I think it is due to Parliament that he should say so and make 
it very clear.” A member of the Committee, Mr. Falconer, was at considerable pains 
to drive this point home, and it was stated during the ensuing discussion that I should 
be recalled and cross-examined, Not to make this letter unduly long, I omit other 
questions dealt with by Ministers, and ask to be afforded an opportunity of reappearing 
before the Committee.—I beg to remain, yours obediently, L. J. Maxse. 

(Editor and Proprietor of the National Review.) 
Siz Spicer, Bart., M.P., 
Chairman of the Marconi Select Committee, 
House of Commons, Westminster. 


On the following day Mr. R. Bailey, the clerk to the Marconi 


Select Committee, replied as follows: 
Committee Office, April 30, 1913. 
Dzar S1z,—The Select Committee on the Marconi Agreement desire me to acknowledge 


the receipt of your letter of yesterday and to state that they do not propose to call you 
as a witness.—I am. Sir, your obedient servant, R, Bat.ey, 


L. J. Maxsz, Esa. 
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Wuatrver differences may exist between the advocates and 
the opponents of national service, they all appear to be of one 
opinion as to the inherent value of what is termed “ the voluntary 
system.” Even those who have come to the conclusion that it 
is inadequate to deal with our present requirements have done so 
with reluctance and always with the proviso that it is in itself 
superior to any form of compulsion. Others less disinterested, 
like Lord Haldane, echo his words that our success has been 
due “‘ to the bravery of military commanders who at the head of 
voluntary serving troops were able to vindicate the cause for which 
they fought.” The present Secretary for War is even more 
emphatic. He proclaims himself ‘‘ a passionate admirer of the 
voluntary system.” ‘“* The old bedrock principle,” he says, “ that 
one volunteer is worth ten pressed men still holds good.” It may 
appear almost blasphemy to question this “ bedrock principle,” 
but as most of the errors of the present day are due to incorrect 
data, it is high time that a thoroughly impartial inquiry be con- 
ducted into the so-called voluntary system with a view to dis- 
covering whether it is either old, or bedrock, or a principle 
at all. 

And in order to judge the success or failure of this system we 
have to answer two questions: First, what task has it had to 
fulfil? What demands have been made upon it? Secondly, 
how far has it succeeded in fulfilling this task? It is evident 
that if it can be shown that :t was an exceedingly limited one and 
that our present task is infinitely greater, our past history can 
afford little consolation for the future. Further, if it can be 
shown that the system did not even succeed in fulfilling the very 
limited task set before it, and that the whole subject has been 


overlaid with so much misconception, empty sentiment and loose 
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phraseology that at last it has resulted in the glorification of an 
empty and ignoble sham—if this can be shown, at lcast one 
plausible pretext for shirking our national duty is removed. 

Now we cannot hope to answer the first question without 
first forming a clear idea of the causes which have contributed 
to our success in the creation of our Empire duiing the last 
three hundred years. 

The history of the British Empire may be said to commence 
with the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, for it \.as that 
event which inaugurated an era of trade iuvervourse wits, and of 
settlement and colonisation in, the New Worid. Lnglaud was at 
that time peculiarly fortunate in being free from those religious 
and political troubles which were agitating the Continent. The 
struggle against heresy was slowly ruining Spain, Trance was 
exhausted by the Huguenot Wars, and Germany in 1618 was 
plunged into the Thirty Years War which reduced the population 
of the Empire by ten millions, ruined trade and industry, 
and from which Bismarck said that Germany had not recovered 
even in his day. Neither community of religion nor the relation- 
ship of the Sovereign with those who championed the Protestant 
cause induced England to interfere in these struggles. Dutch 
insurgents, French Huguenots and German Lutherans fought our 
battles and rearranged the frontiers of Europe while our gentle- 
men adventurers and sailors were engaged in “ singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard,” intercepting the treasure-fleets of Peru 
and Mexico, lining their own pockets and incidentally building 
up our oversea commerce. It was under these conditions that the 
first settlements were founded in America. This freedom from 
any serious participation in the affairs of Europe lasted for one 
hundred years. During that period our naval wars with the 
Dutch certainly menaced our maritime supremacy for a time, 
but our much greater resources ensured us ultimate victory and 
enabled us to reap a still richer harvest of trade. The voluntary 
system is here seen at its best. Vast profits and an innate love 
of adventure are the mainsprings of action. ‘The system is not 
quite so successful where the rewards are less substantial. When 
the plunder of the Spanish Main begins to diminish the press-gang 
is instituted by Charles I to provide the necessary crews for the 
Ficet and from 1625 onwards this inevitable offspring of the 
voluntary system: is used in every emergency to fill our armies aud 
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navies. When the New Model Army was formed in 1645 neither 
religious enthusiasm nor love of freedom, nor the promise of 
regular pay proved sufficient to raise the paltry total of 22,000 
men required by Parliament. No less than 8000 had to be 
“ pressed.” So that more than a third of that Army described 
by Mr. Fortescue as “ the finest force in Europe at that time ” 
was not recruited by the voluntary system at all, but by the most 
unjust form of compulsion that can be conceived. Nevertheless, 
these are the palmiest days of the voluntary system both at home 
and abroad. The armies of the Continent were at this period 
voluntary in the sense that they consisted mainly of mercenaries 
who, as they could seldom depend on receiving pay, served mainly 
in the hope of plunder, and to this system were due the unparalleled 
horrors of the Thirty Years War. A striking exception to the rule 
was the Army of Gustavus Adolphus, the first European standing 
army and one in which the feudal system had become merged into 
a national organisation, knit together by iron discipline and 
religious fervour, but this army apart from its foreign levies was 
the very reverse of a voluntary one, being raised by a carefully 
regulated system of conscription, and its extraordinary victories 
were entirely due to the absence of those “ voluntary” 
characteristics which distinguished the armies of its enemies. 
Before leaving this period it is worth while to notice, for it is 
a feature of all British warfare, the minute scale on which our 
fighting has been conducted in comparison with that of Conti- — 
nental nations. It is well to remember also that although a 
national militia existed in the form of “ the trained bands ”’ ‘‘ based 
on the immemorial obligation of all men to serve, if required, in case 
of invasion,” they were perfectly useless. We read that in 
1639 when war was declared against the Scottish Assembly 
most of the Army had to be pressed. They were raw and un- 
disciplined, and were described by Sir Jacob Astley as “ arch 
knaves.” Even in the Civil War it is reckoned that only 24 per 
cent. of the population were in arms. While the Wars of Religion 
were devastating Germany and the civil war of the Fronde was 
reducing France to the last stage of destitution, while a poor and 
insignificant country like Sweden maintained a standing force 
of 80,000 men, while the armies of the Continent were enduring 
the appalling carnage of such battles as Breitenfeld, Rain, Liitzen 
and Nordlingen, while the entire population of cities like Madgeburg 
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containing 30,000 people, were being put to the sword, our favourcd 
people were enjoying a contest which had comparatively little 
effect on their prosperity, in which outrage was the exception, 
and in which the loss in battle for the winning side was only 1000 
out of 14,000 at Naseby, 20 out of 16,000 at Dunbar, and 400 out 
of 28,000 at Worcester, while the utmost the defeated side ever 
appear to have lost was 20 per cent. This figure was reached 
at Worcester and was quite exceptional. 

It must not be supposed that these figures are any reflection 
on the fighting capacity of the New Model Army, but the truth 
is that our Army neither at that time nor since has been asked 
to fight on a scale to which Continental nations are habituated. 
Our system would by itself have precluded it from doing so, 
for the closing years of the seventeenth century really mark 
the end of the voluntary system for every nation except our- 
selves. The mercenary system which followed on the decay of 
feudalism soon broke down. In an unsettled period where the 
most lucrative career was that of the soldier, where there was 
little inducement to cultivate the arts of peace, and where 
armies were necessarily restricted in size, there was little diffi- 


q culty in obtaining recruits. All this is changed with more settled 
q conditions, with the improvements in means of communication and 
4 transport. Henceforth the voluntary or mercenary system fails 


hopelessly to maintain armies in the field, nor has any great war in 
Europe ever been fought with armies recruited solely by this 
system. Compulsion was resorted to by Louis XIV, by Charles XII, 
and by Frederick the Great, and it is obvious that any great war, 
that is any war in which the whole of a nation’s resources in men 
must be employed, necessarily requires compulsion. It would be 
a perfectly true to say that the basis of Continental military systems 
4 was at that time universal service as it is at the present day. 
3 The permanent standing army was recruited generally for life (in 
France in the eighteenth century for eight years) by voluntary 
enlistment and by recourse to foreign mercenaries. The national 
militia on the other hand was raised by conscription, but in every 
emergency it was necessary to call upon this force to fill the ranks 
ofthe Regular Army. Nor were they of the calibre of the “ trained 
bands ” of England. On the contrary, in Prussia the militia under- 
went a year’s continuous service and were subsequently enrolled 
for short periods of training. In all they performed no less than 
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twenty-one months. Such a system always appears to have been 
repellent to the British mind, which prefers the crimp and the 
press-gang to any legal obligation of service, but the point is that 
the system broke down just as hopelessly in our case, even with our 
very limited obligations, as it did in the case of other nations. 

It has already been pointed out that until the closing years of 
the seventeenth century our immunity from any serious partici- 
pation in Continental affairs enabled us to establish settlements 
in America, Asia and Africa, and lay the foundations of our trade 
both in the Old and New Worlds. The more the Continent was 
engaged in war the better for us. Our Army did not afford much 
help in establishing our colonies. Cromwell sent an abortive 
expedition to St. Domingo, and after fearful loss from yellow 
fever, Jamaica became an English possession. The fighting, 
however, was insignificant. The disgraceful failure of the ex- 
pedition to St. Domingo was due to the fact that the 6000 men 
employed “ consisted partly of drafts selected by Colonels and 
probably containing the men of whom they were most anxious 
to be rid, and partly of recruits drawn from the most restless and 
worthless of the nation.” So much for the voluntary system in 
the time of Cromwell. 

In 1689 these favourable conditions under which our Empire 
was created are modified. We are dragged into a great Continental 
war, a struggle which lasts at intervals until 1815. Throughout 
this struggle the small British Army has for its size a record second 
to none, but here again the task imposed upon it is a very small 
one. In order to see how small it is and how hopelessly the system 
breaks down even under so slight a strain we will follow as shortly 
as possible the main features of the war. And while doing this let 
us observe at the same time how we utilised the embarrassments 
of Continental nations to increase our Colonial possessions without 
any sacrifice to ourselves. 

The press-gang which had temporarily fallen into abeyance 
under the Commonwealth had been revived by Charles II and 
henceforth it became a permanent recruiting agency for both 
services. In spite of the popular fear of Louis XIV, of Jacobitism 
and of Popery, the 23,000 men who followed William III to 
Flanders in 1692 were composed of the lowest classes. In order 
to maintain them in the field kidnapping pure and simple was 
sometimes resorted to. This army, though it fought splendidly, 
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was consistently unsuccessful. It was beaten at Steenkirk and 
Neerwinden, and the taking of Namur was the only redeeming 
feature of the war. So many Dutch and English standards were 
captured by the French that the Prince of Condé called William 
“the Upholsterer of Notre Dame.” It must be remembered that 
in this as in succeeding campaigns our Army only formed a com- 
paratively small though important contingent of the Allied Armies 
consisting of troops from Holland, Spain, the Empire, Denmark, 
and various German States. 

When the war recommenced in 1702 Marlborough took the 
field with an army of 60,000 or 70,000 men of which only 18,000 
were British. To raise them it had been necessary “to offer £3, 
or thrice the usual amount of levy-money, to obtain recruits.” 
Parliament voted a considerable part of the money required for 
our Allies, but it was our treasure rather than our blood we lavished 
in the War of the Spanish Succession. 

The first severe fighting took place in 1704. If we compare 
the losses of the British from this date with the total losses of the 
Allied Armies in the principal engagements we shall obtain a good 
idea of the comparative part we played in the war. 

At Blenheim the total loss was 12,000, of which only 2170 
were British. 

At Ramillies, to quote Mr. Fortescue, “‘ the loss of the Allies 
was from four to five thousand killed and wounded which fell 
almost entirely on the Dutch and Danes, the British . . . being 
but little engaged until the close of the day.” 

At Oudenarde the total loss was 3000, of which only 230 were 
British. 

At Malplaquet the total loss was 20,000, of which only 1900 
were British. 
| These figures are remarkable. They are no reflection on the 
British Army; on the contrary that army was the backbone of 
the Alliance. It showed itself capable of enduring a loss at one 
action, the Schellenberg, of over 30 per cent. and the same regi- 
ments suffered the heaviest punishment only a few weeks later 
at Blenheim. But whatever their fighting and marching capacity 
was, it is undeniable that at Blenheim they only numbered about 
one-sixth of the Allied Army and that in subsequent engagements 
the proportion was very much less. It is most important to 
recognise how very small was the task demanded of our military 
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system. And in spite of this trifling sacrifice we read that after 
Malplaquet the nation clamoured for peace, because they were so 
horrified at the appalling loss of life, though it had only cost us 
1900 men! 

It is true that this was not the only theatre of war. We 
maintained a force in Spain which at one period rose to 26,000 men. 
The campaign was disastrous though not inglorious. They were 
completely defeated at Almanza in 1707, and at Brihuega in 1710. 
The greatest number of troops we ever had on the Continent during 
this war was 50,000, but the number was generally less. 

Now let us see how they were obtained. At the very outset, 
in 1703, a clause is inserted in the Mutiny Act “‘ empowering the 
Queen to order the delivery from gaol of capital offenders who 
had been pardoned on condition of enlistment”! Whether this 
is a voluntary or compulsory system we can leave the “ passionate 
admirers of theformertosay. At any rate “ the competition for 
this class of recruit was so keen that a regular roster was kept 
to ensure that every regiment should profit by the windfall in its 
turn.” “In the later years of the war the sweepings of the 
gaols were in particular request.’”” Another method was, to 
quote Mr. Fortescue again, “ the discharge of insolvent debtors 
from prison who should serve or procure another to serve in the 
fleet or army’; another was a Recruiting Act empowering justices 
of the peace to “‘ levy as recruits all able-bodied men who had 
no visible employment or means of subsistence.”” In practice this 
affected everybody who was not a voter. Even this was not 
enough ; bounties were increased and every parish received £3 
for a recruit thus obtained. The abuses of the recruiting system 
became so bad that the system broke down completely in 1711. 
It is curious to note that an Act was brought in to compel every 
parish and corporation to supply a certain number of recruits, 
but was dropped as unworthy of a free country. Apparently a 
legalised press-gang was considered eminently worthy of a free 
country! In spite of all these measures vast numbers of boys 
and old men were enlisted who went sick at once, the burden of 
getting men was chiefly thrown upon officers who had to make 
good out of their own pockets the loss of recruits through sickness 
and desertion, and the Colonial service was so unpopular that 
wholesale desertion could sometimes only be averted by con- 
cealing their destination from the troops. 
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Considering the extent of our sacrifices we reaped a very good 
harvest from the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. In addition to pre- 
serving the balance of power in Europe and the recognition on 
the part of France of the Protestant Succession, we gained Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland and the Hudson Bay Territory. 

Our next two wars with France were on a much smaller scale, 
but before coming to them we may note the Spanish War of 1739, 
one of the most disastrous we ever waged. About 9000 men in all 
were raised in America and England and sent in 1740 on an 
expedition to Carthagena. Their attack on the place was repulsed 
and nine out of ten perished of yellow fever. The horrors of 
the campaign, due very largely to the force being composed of 
raw recruits, almost beggar description. 

In 1741 began the War of the Austrian Succession. Tarly 
in 1743 we landed a force of 16,000 men on the Continent, the 
total Allied Army being about 56,000. The extent of the fighting 
may be judged from the casualties. At Dettingen the British 
lost 830 out ofa total casualty list of about 2500; at Fontenoy, 
which, though a defeat, was one of the finest exploits of infantry in 
history, 4000 out of 6000. These losses represented 6 and 24 per 
cent. respectively of the numbers of British engaged. After 1745 
our forces were still further reduced and in the two other battles 
of the war, Roucoux and Lauffeldt, we lost 350 out of a total allied 
loss of 5000 and 2000 out of 6000 respectively. 

The manner in which the voluntary system worked at this 
period is interesting. “‘ The ranks were filled in great measure 
by professional criminals who passed from regiment to regiment 
spreading everywhere the infection of discontent, debauchery 
and insubordination.... Week after week deserters were 
brought out into Hyde Park, tied up to the halberds or simply to a 
tree and flogged with hundreds of lashes.” Every variety of 
scourging was employed, as well as more refined forms of torture 
such as “ running the gantlope”’ and“ picketing.” With regard to 
our Colonial possessions they were garrisoned by militia raised by 
themselves, but in the case of the West Indies ‘‘ the ranks of 
the militia were kept full by continual exportation of white 
‘ servants’ from England, that is to say of men, women and 
children saved from the gaol or the gallows... trepanned 
by scoundrelly crimps, or kidnapped bodily in the streets and 
spirited, as the phrase went, across the Atlantic,” 
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It will perhaps be said, ‘‘ After all it was a barbarous age 
and other armies suffered from similar abuses.” Unfortunately 
this is not so. Desertion, it is true, was rife in the armies of 
France and Prussia and in the latter flogging was at one time much 
in vogue. But the Prussian was a heterogeneous army composed 
largely of foreigners, even national service being insufficient to 
provide the numbers of so sparsely populated a country. Also 
it was discontinued early in the nineteenth century and only 
inflicted for very grave offences in the latter years of the eighteenth 
century. One has only to read the memoirs of Sir Robert Wilson 
who had unrivalled experience of Continental armies during the 
Napoleonic campaigns to see, even as late as that, how scandalous 
was the administration of justice in our Army and how it lowered 
us in the eyes of foreign officers. But there is one feature of our 
system which is absolutely unique: to be a soldier was a term 
of reproach synonymous with drunkenness and debauchery, 
and indeed, how could it be otherwise when the voluntary system 
provided only the most criminal elements of society? In all 
armies at this time the discipline was very severe, the service un- 
attractive, and recourse had to be made to the press-gang, but 
these concomitants of every voluntary system were infinitely 
worse in England. 

We now come to the Seven Years War which lasted from 
1756 to 1763. This war is most instructive. It represents the 
minimum of sacrifice with the maximum of benefit. The 
Continental war was of comparatively little importance to us as 
there was no serious threat to the balance of power. We therefore 
economised in this quarter, only despatching some 7000 men, after- 
wards raised to 10,000, to the aid of Frederick the Great, merely to 
encourage him to keep the French busy while we raided their 
colonies. This we did unsuccessfully at first but afterwards with 
great effect. So far our Colonial possessions had been gained 
almost exclusively by individual effort on the part of the Colonials: 
Such small expeditions as we had undertaken with Regulars were 
nearly all failures. In 1711 there had been a disastrous expeditionto 
Quebec and in 1755 a few British troops had taken part in Brad- 
dock’s American expedition and were totally defeated. All theyhad 
achieved up till then was “ the credit of having taught New England 
to‘ drab, drink, blaspheme, curse and damn.’ ” With the opening of 
the Seven Years War there comes a change. Leaving Frederick 
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the Great to fight some of the most awful battles recorded in 
history, in which the Prussians over and over again lost from 
35 to 45 per cent., we proceeded to amuse ourselves by a series 
of ‘‘ diversions” all over the world, sometimes to the coast of 
France, sometimes to Senegal, sometimes to the West Indies, 
sometimes to Canada. On the whole we were very successful, 
but in no case did we risk more than a few thousand men and the 
resources of our opponents were drained by the requirements of 
the Continental campaign. Even such a memorable exploit as 
the taking of Quebec by Wolfe was effected by only 8500 men, 
many of whom were Colon als. The war in Germany was carried 
on with varying success. Six battalions of infantry covered 
themselves with glory at Minden and though beaten at Kloster 
Kampen the campaign on the whole added greatly to their reputa- 
tion. Having gained all we wanted, namely, the cession of India 
except Pondicherry and Chandernagore, of French America, 
Canada, Tobago, Dominica and St. Vincent, we concluded peace in 
1762, leaving Frederick to fend for himself against the whole of 
Europe, a piece of selfishness which was only a repetition of our 
action at the Peace of Utrecht. Considering that at the commence- 
ment of the war we were in so disgraceful a state of unprepared- 
ness that we had to call in Hessians and Hanoverians for our 
protection, it cannot be said that our success was deserved. 
Chatham’s famous phrase “We will conquer America in 
Germany” throws a remarkable light on the part played by 
Frederick in that conquest, for if America was conquered in 
Germany it certainly was not we who did it. 

It must be remembered also that our Army had up till now 
taken very little part in India. One battalion only was sent out. 
Our victories under Clive and other brilliant officers were won by 
Europeans and Sepoys raised by the East India Company. 

In spite of the increase of our Empire our foreign garrisons 
in 1763 only amounted to 15,000 men. In view of the makeshift 
nature of our whole military organisation and its neglect by the 
nation, it is not surprising that when retribution came in 1775 
in the shape of the revolt of our American Colonies, it resulted 
in the total loss of the most magnificent empire this world has 
ever seen. It is customary to ascribe this to an error in policy, to 
the folly of George III or the short-sightedness of bord North. 
These alone would not have lost us America,and no man strove 
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harder for the Army than George III. It was quite as much due 
to the reduction of naval and military forces. We had reduced 
the Army to 33,000 men and as we delayed in raising recruits we 
had to call in 18,000 mercenaries from Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel 
to fight our own kith and kin. This War of Independence was 
the only occasion (unless the two Boer Wars be excepted) on 
which we have fought a civilised people without Continental allies, 
and it resulted in complete and crushing defeat. 

It is now necessary to follow this wonderful voluntary system 
through the most illuminating instance of its working, the great 
French War from 1793 to 1815. 

When France declared war we had only 15,000 men in these 
islands. In order to raise a force for service in Holland recourse 
was had to enormous bounties, but even so the vast majority 
were weakly boys and old men. In 1794 our forces in Flanders 
amounted to 30,000 men, one of the worst armies we had ever put 
in the field! Practically any one who could produce a certain 
number of recruits was given a commission. ‘“ Rich speculators 
bought the required recruits for their sons from the crimps at 
so much a head. The men so procured were infamous, and the 
officers not much better!” These officers were so ignorant 
of their most elementary duties that they had to receive 
instruction from their Austrian comrades. Many of them 
found the “ennui” of a campaign imsupportable without 
the company of their mistresses, who obstructed the line 
of march with the baggage of their vast establishments. Sir 
R. Wilson describes how morning after morning men convicted 
of drunkenness were brought out, tied to the halberds and 
mercilessly flogged, the proceedings being superintended by 
officers who had not yet recovered from the preceding night’s 
debauch. With the exception of the Guards and a very few 
other regiments who distinguished themselves by such exploits 
as that of Lincelles, the record of the Army is little short of dis- 
graceful, and the campaign ended in total disaster. After this we 
took no serious part on the Continent for thirteen years. We pro- 
ceeded instead to carry out our time-honoured policy of inducing 
other nations by means of subsidies to engage in a life and death 
struggle with our enemies while we reaped all the benefits. 
The most glaring instance of this selfishness may be seen at the 
commencement of the war. Instead of assisting our Allies with 
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our whole available military strength which would have enabled 
them to march straight on Paris, put an end to the worst govern- 
ment which has ever disgraced humanity, and saved Europe from 
twenty-three years of war, we chose to amuse ourselves by 
filching West Indian islands from the French, a course which could 
only benefit ourselves alone. Not content with this Pitt actually 
ruined the whole plan of campaign by insisting that the co-opera- 
tion of British troops should be conditional on the Allies first 
undertaking the siege of Dunkirk, the reason being that “it was a 
port and would give a good impression of the war in England.” 

It is no wonder that the Duke of Wellington, who fought in this 
campaign, was hardly ever heard to mention it, and that every 
word of Burke’s condemnation both of the conduct of the war 
and the selfishness of our military policy is endorsed by that 
most Tory of historians, Alison. “ Great Britain blasted the 
prospects of European deliverance by the selfish direction which 
she gave to her efforts.” 

After this our military action was contemptible. We under- 
took the usual abortive diversions, landing a few thousand men at 
different points of the world, generally meeting with disaster, 
sometimes with temporary, seldom with lasting, success, never 
however having any decisive effect on the war. This state of 
things lasted tili 1809 when we landed a force in Portugal under 
Wellington. Even the Peninsular Army, however, never 
numbered more than 40,000, the balance was made up of 
Brunswickers, Spaniards and Portuguese. It is easy to belittle 
the services of the Spaniards but, at any rate, they paralysed vast 
numbers of the French and harassed them to a degree we hardly 
realise. The reason this “ diversion” was more successful than 
others was less that we had a great general than that Napoleon 
left us alone for three years, and then ignored us to such an 
extent that he assembled an army of 600,000 men for the invasion 
of Russia, leaving us securely established in the Peninsula, the 
troops opposed to us being the youngest and most undisciplined 
in the whole French Empire. Under these circumstances we 
drove the French over the Pyrenees. Now while we were 
doing all this, and while we were dissipating our strength in such 
ridiculous enterprises as those of Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, 
which only brought us disgrace, or of Walcheren where half the 
Army went to hospital and accomplished nothing, or of the West 
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Indies where 40,000 men perished and at least as many more were 
disabled for life by yellow fever, and innumerable others more or 
less costly, most of which were undertaken entirely for selfish 
reasons and could have no effect on the war—while all this was 
happening, let us see what other nations were doing. 

Fron 1792 to 1795 Prussia, Austria, Holland and Sardinia 
fought France, in 1796 Austria and Sardinia fought her, in 1797 
Austria fought her alone and single-handed. 

In 1799 Austria and Russia fought her, in 1800 and 1801 
Austria fought her alone. In 1805 Russia and Austria fought 
her, putting enormous armies in the field. In 1806 Prussia 
fought her alone and single-handed, in 1807 Russia and Prussia 
fought her. In 1808 Spain fought her. In 1809 Austria fought 
her alone, putting into the field armies numbering hundreds of 
thousands. In 1812 Russia fought the whole of Europe alone 
and single-handed. In 1813 Russia and Prussia fought her, 
afterwards joined by Austria and Sweden, in 1814 these allies at 
length entered Paris after desperate fighting. 

Let it be remembered that the whole of this fighting, lasting 
with but very short intervals for twenty-four years, was of a 
character compared to which our hardest fights were mere affairs 
of outposts. There have been a few battles such as Minden, 
Talavera, Albuera, Waterloo and Inkerman, in which we have 
lost 30 per cent. or over. These have all been fought with very 
small highly-trained forces * never exceeding 24,000 men and where 
all those men were engaged. The French soldier under Napoleon 
would have looked upon these as skirmishes. For to him a battle 
was an affair in which you placed from 100,000 to 200,000 men in 
the field and lost from 40 to 50 per cent. of the number actually 
engaged, these losses not being incurred by seasoned and pro- 
fessional troops but by hosts of conscripts, driven into the ranks 
massed in huge columns and led up to the muzzles of guns dis- 
charging grape, canister and round shot into the closely packed 
ranks. And this they endured year after year till the supply 
of grown-up men failed, when recourse was had to boys of sixteen 
and seventeen who showed equal aptitude for being mown down 
but died like flies from exposure and fatigue. But if the French 
were pre-eminent in providing this “ inlassable chair 4 canon,” as 


* Waterloo is to some extent an exception, as there were there a large proportion 
of militiamen in the ranks, 
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Houssaye calls the conscripts of 1814, other nations were not 
far behind. When we speak of “ fearful losses” they are after 
all losses suffered by individual brigades and regiments. But 
think of an army of 138,000 men losing 45,000 and yet maintaining 
its ground. This was done by the Russians at Borodino. At 
Eylau they lost 22,000 out of 63,500. As for the French, in view 
of the tremendous calls made upon their population their record 
is even more astounding. At Borodino it is computed that out 
of 113,000 actually engaged there were no less than 47,000 killed 
and wounded, at Leipsic 50,000 out of 150,000. The Russian 
campaign alone cost the Grand Army 450,000 men, of whom 
300,000 were dead, and yet four months after that appalling 
disaster, that devoted nation was called upon to raise a total 
levy of 1,300,000. When it is remembered that similar losses 
were suffered by Prussia and Austria and that they were endured 
principally by raw troops not seasoned veterans, representing 
the nation-in-arms not a small professional force, it is evident that 
such feats as that of Albuera, where we lost 3990 out of 8200, 
great though they may be, stand on a different plane altogether. 
And though these nations bore the brunt of the day, whereas 
we never risked more than 40,000 men, we claim all the credit for 
Napoleon’s overthrow because we happened to take a prominent 
part at Waterloo, although in that battle we only provided a little 
more than a fifth of the total allied force, namely 23,991 men. 
Till a few years ago it was the fashion with us to belittle 
the part played by the Prussians in this battle, though they lost 
7000 men, more than we did, and though Blucher’s decision to 
march on Waterloo was without exception the most heroic ever 
taken by any general. 

It has been necessary, at the risk of wearying the reader, to give 
this summary of British military history because a strange idea 
has grown up that we have beaten the world, that our military 
record is one of continuous and unparalleled success, and that 
we saved Europe from the yoke of Napoleon, all this being due to 
the voluntary system. Now, small though our Army was, we could 
certainly have saved Europe over and over again between 1792 and 
1795, and we could probably have done it in 1800 and possibly in 
1805, and e~s'n in 1807 when the Grand Army was floundering in 
the mud of Poland and the Tsar implored our aid. A few troops 
sent to the !32!tic might then have turned the tide. Unfortunately 
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we were at that time bent on filching the Spanish colonies of 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. The plain truth is that at 
the most critical periods of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars we deliberately left our allies in the lurch because we were 
engaged in selfish enterprises, and on the most favourable occasion 
because we saw an opportunity of acquiring some rich settlements 
in South America. The result was that in 1807 the Tsar Alexander 
rightly furious at our selfishness made peace with Napoleon and 
entered into an alliance with him against Great Britain. Then 
ensued six years during which Europe was ground under the heel 
of France, a result directly due to British inaction. Over and 
over again we refused to save Europe when it was in our power to 
do so. So feeble was our action that we never even despatched 
as many troops to the Continent as we had done a hundred years 
before in the War of the Spanish Succession. 

There is no need to dwell on the history of the voluntary 
system after 1815. In the Crimea we only sent 30,000 men 
to the seat of war. Until the outbreak of the South African 
War all our campaigns were against natives. The South African 
War cost us a great effort. At the very outset our military 
system broke down altogether under the strain and we had to make 
up the balance with untrained troops. The result was a host of 
“regrettable incidents” and a deplorable loss of prestige. The 
story is one of the improvisation of armies after war broke out, 
an operation only possible against an enemy possessing oo regular 
army, this being done only at enormous expense. The decision 
was postponed owing to the disinclination to face losses which is 
an inevitable feature of a system which does not depend upon a 
manhood trained to arms. 

Now, looking back at the way in which our Empire has been 
built we see that it began not in any conscious idea of Empire 
but in the desire of commercial gain. ‘‘ Bold and energetic as 
were the voyagers of the sixteenth century,” writes Sir Charles 
Lucas, “‘ their enterprise produced no tangible result. The 
sixteenth century was the time of training, but the seventeenth- 
century colonisation began.” Practically speaking, the whole 
of our territorial expansion in three hundred years has been carried 
out by the sword, chiefly by individual effort, occasionally and 
sometimes disastrously, as in the case of the American colonies, 
by the Government. Asa matter of fact, in the actual acquisition 
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of our Colonies the part played by the British Army has been 
very small. It must be remembered that India was aaministered 
until 1858 by the East India Company, which raised its own 
troops. Even in the first Afghan and the Sikh wars no more 
than nine British battalions and three or four cavalry regiments 
were ever in the field. 

Attention has already been drawn to the history of the 
Continent during these three hundred years. The desperate 
fighting in which all nations have indulged was continued during 
the nineteenth century. In 1828, 1848, 1849, 1854, 1859, 1864, 
1866, 1870, 1877 and 1912, wars involving one or more of the great 
military nations took place. 

It is necessary at this point to lay stress on one fact of great 
importance. In three hundred years of desperate Continental 
fighting, we never once put a serious army in the field. On the 
contrary we contented ourselves with carrying out the diversions 
described above. 

These are only samples of the way in which a voluntary army 
operated in serious warfare. In truth our military action for 
three hundred years has been insignificant, without weight, 
almost contemptible. Taking a loss of 30 per cent. as the standard 
of hard fighting, we find that on two occasions we endured about 
this loss with a force the size of one division. On perhaps half 
a dozen other occasions we have lost this percentage with a force 
the size of a brigade. It is no exaggeration to say that hardly 
a single great battle has been fought on the Continent during the 
last two hundred years in which individual divisions and brigades 
have not endured equal or greater loss.* We have never fought 
except as a small contingent of an Allied Army a single battle which 
a Continental nation would dignify by the name of a general action. 
To put it in another way: if every single victory inscribed on 
our colours since 1660 had been won by the French, and if a 
Frenchman were asked to compile a list of the fifty principal 
victories won by his countrymen since that date, it is very 
doubtful indeed whether he would include more than two or 
three, if any, from our battle-roll. He would consider them far 
too insignificant. We were fortunate in producing three very great 
generals, Cromwell, Marlborough and Wellington, and the record 
of our infantry from Agincourt to Waterloo stands very high. At 


* Not infrequently such units have been practically annihilated. 
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times it has peen recognised as being superior to any in Europe 
for steadiness in action and fire-discipline. In spite of all the 
disadvantages from which it suffered due to the voluntary system 
and its neglect by Government and people, both officers and men 
have shown throughout remarkable qualities of enterprise, 
resource, endurance and above all an indefinable quality which 
may be termed power of muddling through any situation however 
bad. Its salvation at certain periods when the voluntary system 
had reduced it to the last stage of degradation was due to the 
example set by a few regiments whose high standard of discipline 
no adversities could shake. One great factor has been that 
our officers were mainly gentlemen. To say this is, of 
course, to blaspheme against the great god Democracy, but 
Cromwell and Washington who were both democrats did not agree 
with certain modern views on this subject. Neither officers nor 
men have failed. It is the system which has so often led to 
disaster. When it is remembered what extraordinary military 
qualities have been shown by men brought from gaol or the gutter 
and by officers who have continually been asked to make bricks 
without straw, knowing that in case of failure they would be 
made scapegoats for the politicians, one cannot but feel what 
invincible soldiers our country could produce could we but call 
upon that educated intelligence and power of leadership which 
are latent in the race. But when all is said and done the fact 
remains that our military history is more insignificant and our 
military action has been more consistently ineffectual than that 
of any other European nation, more so even than that of the 
Dutch, the Danes, or the Swiss. 

There might be some excuse for our system if it could be shown 
that, being an island, we did not have to undertake military 
action on a large scale, or that the balance of power on the 
Continent was of no importance to us. But over and over again 
we were drawn into a European war against our will, nor can it 
be urged that our statesmen did not realise the importance of 
military action. They did most fully realise it. But how did 
they obtain it? By paying mercenaries and by subsidising the 
armies of other Powers. As long ago as 1759 we had 55,000 
German soldiers in our pay. As long ago as 1692 we were subsi- 
dising no less than 20,000 Dutchmen and Austrians. During the 
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Great French War our subsidies ran into many hundreds of 
millions. Yet, although we were giving bounties of from £16 to 
£40, we could only provide Wellington in the Peninsula with an 
army which he described as “‘ the scum of the earth.” They were 
in fact frequently the sweepings of the gaols. Colborne, who 
fought all through these campaigns, said that a battalion was 
fortunate which did not possess 50 per cent. of irreclaimables in 
its ranks. After a victory or during a retreat they dissolved into 
a drunken, murdering banditti. Three weeks after the battle of 
Vittoria, in which our losses were comparatively trifling, 3380 
soldiers were still absent from the colours in search of plunder. 
It is worth noting that during the later stages of the war we could 
never have maintained our forces in the field without volunteers 
from the compulsorily enrolled Militia. Even this degree of 
voluntary effort would have been impossible, had we not 
enforced compulsion for home defence by means of the Militia 
Ballot. 

To show the extent of our subsidies it is computed that every 
Russian and Austrian soldier who fought against Napoleon at 
Austerlitz in 1805 had £7 10s. of English gold in his pocket ! 

But if any further proof be wanted of the truth of 
Mr. Fortescue’s verdict, that ‘“‘ the voluntary effort broke down 
hopelessly both for service at home and for service abroad,”’ it lies 
in the fact that in order to bolster up this system there were 
passed between 1802 and 1814 no less than forty-three Acts of 
Parliament. The net result was 23,991 men, ‘“‘ the worst army 
Wellington had ever commanded,” at Waterloo! 

It will be said, “‘ If this is an accurate picture, how do you 
account for the existence of the British Empire?’ Now the 
British Empire is due far more than we realise to that “‘ legion that 
never was listed ” of pioneers, adventurers, settlers and merchants. 
But, speaking generally, we owe the existence of our Empire, 
first, to the fact that for two hundred years the Continental 
nations were fighting desperately with one another and left us 
comparatively free to indulge in our policy of grabbing possessions 
all over the world, secondly, to the fact that at such times as we 
were compelled to intervene on the Continent owing to the threat 
to the balance of power, we did so by paying other people to fight 
our battles. These wars were the main factors in the creation 
of our Empire, but although our troops performed wonders in 
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proportion to their numbers, the work was done mainly by 
foreigners in our pay. 

And now let us ask ourselves candidly one question, for it lies 
at the root of this question of the voluntary system. Are those 
means by which our Empire has been created and maintained 
still open to us? Are we an island Power in the same sense as 
formerly? Is individual effort of the same value? Can some 
adventurous person fit out a few ships, sail into Kiel Harbour and 
repeat that form of operation known as “ singeing the King of 
Spain’s beard” ? Are Continental nations so engrossed in their 
own squabbles that our fleets and armies can sail where they 
will? If war should break out in Europe could we buy boxes 
of soldiers all over the Continent and amuse ourselves by under- 
taking ‘“‘ diversions” in the German colonies ? 

One has only to put these questions to see how the whole 
problem has altered. And yet we preserve a system which 
never proved adequate in the past, which broke down hopelessly 
in every emergency, although the conditions which enabled us 
somehow to muddle through in spite of it have now disappeared 
for ever and are as much a relic of the past as the dodo and the 
mammoth. 

Some people talk of the splendid patriotism of our people 
which has always risen to every emergency. Where do they see 
this patriotism? We may heclieve that it exists. There is 
evidence to show that the spirit of the nation is not dead. But 
when have our Ministers, the leaders of the people, ever called 
upon it or ventured to direct it? When, onthe contrary, acting 
on the pretext that voluntary effort alone was worthy of a free 
country, have they not stifled that spirit and diverted it into 
channels which were essentially selfish and anti-national, till we 
have lost sight of our national duty in the struggle for our 
individual rights? Never once in our history has the manhood of 
our nation undergone any collective sacrifice for the country. On 
the threat of an invasion one hundred and ten years ago a large 
proportion came out, did a little gentle drilling, and then returned 
totheirhomes. That wasthe extent of their sacrifice. They filled 
the churches day after day praying that the Corsican Ogre might 
never land on these shores, but they never thought of crossing the 
Channel and fighting him. They left the gaol-birds to do that; 
it was ‘‘ the scum of the earth ” who formed “ the thin red line.” 
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When have they ever been stirred by such a wave of patriotism 
as shook Trance in 1793, or Austria in 1809, or Russia in 1812, 
or Germany in 1813, or the American States in 1862? What do 
they know of real sacrifice, of that intense devotion which carried 
the armies of the Continent through those awful months of 
slaughter in 1813 to the terrible culmination of Leipsic, where the 
raw levies of the nations in arms fought for three days and nights, 
quarter being neither given nor asked, with nothing to drink 
“except water from the puddles in which men and horses had 
bled to death”? In one engagement, that of Mockern, those 
Landwehr levies armed, many of them, with pikes gained a victory 
at a cost of 7000 men out of a total of 16,000. They called that a 
combat in 1813, not a battle! That was real fighting and more 
than that, it was real voluntary service. Yor those nations know 
what voluntary service means. We do not; we think it means 
sitting at home and paying somebody else to do the fighting. No 
blood-stained puddles for our patriots! They stayed at home and 
drank their beer. But although those nations know what 
voluntary service really means, they never relied upon it for they 
knew what a broken reed it was. Scharnhorst and the great men 
of the War of Liberation would not rely upon enthusiasm and 
sentiment however devoted. They enforced the strictest system 
of compulsion, and the most Democratic nation on earth, the 
United States, did exactly the same in their civil war. And before 
we leave this war of 1813, let us note a rather curious fact. Those 
Prussians who were really volunteers, burning with enthusiasm, 
with a desperate desire to avenge their country’s wrongs, were 
beaten over and over again by French conscripts and were only 
eventually victorious when in a superiority of two to one. Those 
French conscripts were called out by an illegal decree before their 
time was due. They were mainly youths unfit for marching. 
They loathed the war. Thousands deserted and hid in the 
forests and were hunted up by detachments of cavalry. Yet 
though often inferior in numbers to their enemies they were 
almost invariably victorious. Now, in view of the fact that “* one 
volunteer is equal to ten pressed men,”’ this is indeed most strange. 
Perhaps our Secretary for War can explain it. If not the writer 
may perhaps be allowed to point out that history proves conclu- 
sively that it does not matter two straws whether a man is willing 
or unwilling to enlist. What does matter are the influences 
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brought to bear on him after enlistment—discipline, comradeship, 
leadership, tradition, the effect of surroundings, and last but not 
least the innate love of fighting. 

Such instances must not, however, be quoted to prove the 
value of semi-trained troops. The lesson is not that untrained 
men are equal to trained soldiers but that both sides fovcht with 
equally untrained troops and the “ pressed men ” proved them- 
selves generally superior. 

And now, one word as to the working of the voluntary system 
of to-day. Some may think that because the crimp, the press- 
gang and flogging are things of the past, we are better off than 
our ancestors. On the contrary we obtain exactly the same 
elements as before. Here is what another passionate admirer, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, says in a book written at the bidding of Lord 
Haldane to advertise the system. See how he does it! “‘ The 
majority of eighteen- to nineteen-year-old recruits enlist because 
they have just ceased to be boys and are unable to find regular 
employment as men. About four-fifths come to us because they 
cannot get a job at fifteen shillings a week.... The reluctance 
of employers to take weedy, overgrown, youths of seventeen or 
eighteen . . . is good for recruiting.” In the Annual Report on 
the Health of the Army for 1909 it is stated that 90 per cent. of 
our recruits enlist because they are out of work, and that many 
are in consequence in poor condition from want of food. An 
officer with unrivalled experience of recruiting stated in a recent 
lecture at the Royal United Service Institution that 5 per cent. 
joined from a love of adventure or desire to see the world, the 
remainder owing to the pressure of misfortune of various kinds. 
Seventy per cent. enlisted literally because they were hungry. 
He described them as “ conscripts of hunger.”” We know on the 
authority of Colonel Seely that one volunteer is worth ten pressed 
men. Will he tell us how many pressed men one “ conscript of 
hunger” is worth? As it was in the days of Queen Anne, 
so it is now. Only we get even worse results. Let us 
compare the South African War with the War of the 
Spanish Succession just two hundred years before. Both taxed 
our resources to the utmost. The latter lasted ten years, the 
former two years and eight months. The highest number we 
maintained abroad in the War of Succession was 60,000. This 
we did for about one year. The highest number in South Africa 
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was about 250,000. This also for about a year. Taking the 
population of these islands in 1704 as eight millions and in 1900 
as fifty millions, for the Dominions must be included, we find that 
we not only endured a much longer strain two hundred years 
ago but put an even greater proportion of our population into the 
field, Now let us compare the fighting capacity of our 
“ volunteers” at these two periods. In both wars there were 
“ regrettable incidents” and surrenders. Of Almanza in 1707 Mr. 
Fortescue says, ‘‘ The British alone lost 80 officers killed and 286 
captured, of whom 92 were wounded. The sixth regiment had 
but 2 officers unhurt out of 23, the ninth but 1 out of 26, and 
other regiments suffered hardly less severely.” The rank and 
file suffered in proportion. At Brihuega they lost 600 out of 
2500 and all their ammunition before surrendering to a force 
ten times their strength. That is how the gaol-birds, the 
insolvent debtors, the pardoned deserters and the victims of 
crimp and press-gang fought two hundred years ago. Anyone 
who wishes can compare the history of their defeats and surrenders 
with those of our five shillings a day volunteers in South Africa. 
It is better not to set it down in cold print.* 

And yet one volunteer is worth ten pressed men! Perhaps 
our Secretary for War will tell us how much one honest Englishman 
with the courage to tell the truth would be worth in terms of 
modern Liberal politicians. 

Perhaps it will be said the above comparison is unfair. The 
Conditions were entirely different. No doubt they were, but 
what is the essential difference? Is it not that the “ pressed” 
men of 1707 were worth ten of the volunteers of 1901 because the 
former had discipline and the latter had not ? 

The cup of humiliation is surely full when a nation prides itself 
upon a form of service which has always been avoided by the most 
prosperous and efficient portion of the community, trusting 
to bribery and misfortune to induce the least prosperous and 
most unfit portion to undertake it. When they call this service 
voluntary and actually boast of their patriotism, one does not 
know whether to feel more astonished at this extraordinary 


* It is very probable that the prolongation of the South African War was directly 
due to surrenders of irregular corps at critical periods of the war. One such surrender 
is supposed to have been the direct cause of the breaking off of negotiations after the 
taking of Pretoria. 
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perversion of the facts, or disgusted at the hypocrisy of such 
an attitude. 

The fatal effect of the voluntary system on our national 
policy can be seen all through our history. Our Ministers are 
carrying out the same policy to-day. We who abandoned our 
allies in the War of the Spanish Succession, who left Frederick 
the Great to his fate, who deserted Europe in the hour of her 
trial in the Great French War, are still proving that the legend 
of “ perfide Albion” is no legend at all but sober truth. In 
the next war we proclaim openly that we shall take no risks. 
Instead of discussing how we can save Europe, Ministers are 
conducting an enquiry into the subject of invasion with the sole 
view of concealing the true issues from the public and providing 
an excuse for the shortage in the Territorials. We shall send 
out a fraction of the Expeditionary Force if we find ourselves in 
a position todo so. If not, France and Russia can fend for them- 
selves. Also if they can keep Germany occupied we may grab 
a few German colonial possessions. We know of course that our 
salvation depends on the French being victorious against 
enormous odds, but we are deliberately gambling on the heroism 
and self-sacrifice of the French people, just as we have gambled 
on the heroism and self-sacrifice of all those nations of the 
Continent whose blood has cemented our Empire—the Dutchmen 
of William the Silent, the Swedes of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Germans and Austrians of Prince Eugene, the Prussians of 
Frederick the Great, and the allied armies of the Continent who 
crushed the might of Napoleon. 

These pages have not been written in the hope that our 
politicians will discontinue their efforts to mislead the public on 
these subjects. The demagogue cannot change his skin. But 
if those who wish to know the truth, and are not deceived by 
empty phrases, will believe and recognise how hollow a sham is our 
military system, it is hoped that they will in future strive for the 
only “ bedrock principle” that has ever carried a nation safely 
through adversity, namely, that self-sacrifice and devotion which 
are represented by a nation-in-arms. For never has the strength 
of a great Empire rested upon so rotten a foundation as that 
idle mockery of true service, that excuse for national selfishness, 
ignorance and sloth which goes by the lying name of “the 
voluntary system.” Percy, 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BALKAN 
ALLIANCE 


Ir is too late for pretending that all is well with the Balkan 
League. Even in official quarters, where pessimism is generally 
discouraged, it is no longer denied that relations between the 
Allies have reached a critical stage. Many behind the scenes 
go so far as to predict an open feud on the conclusion of peace 
with Turkey. Neither is evidence lacking in support of this 
view. During the last few weeks Macedonia has been trans- 
formed into a vast military camp, with the Allied armies facing 
each other in battle order. Incidents such as herald impending 
hostilities are daily multiplying. The combined effect of all 
these symptoms is to produce the uncomfortable sensation that 
the shock cannot be long postponed. 

It would form a sad epilogue to a noble story if what began 
as a crusade of liberation were to end in fratricidal strife. The 
situation abounds in themes for the moralist who has not been 
slow to make fu!l use of the opportunity. Hitherto, most of 
the reflections inspired by the crisis have been in the spirit of 
homilies. The Balkan peoples are denounced as little better 
than professional brawlers, and the entire trouble is ascribed 
to national perversity. 

In matters political, however, moralists are not always the 
safest guides, and excess of indignation may easily blind the 
eye to the inner meaning of events. The problem which con- 
fronts the Allies cannot be reduced into terms of right and wrong 
without overlooking some of its most important aspects. 
Nominally, the quarrel turns on the interpretation of treaties 
and their bearing on the situation created by the war. But 
underneath all these arguments there lurk preoccupations far 
transcending the scope of written or oral agreements. The 
question at stake is nothing less than the future balance of power 
in the Balkans. An issue graver than this it would be difficult 
to imagine, and the dispute, when viewed from this angle, no 
longer appears in the character of petty quarrel with which 
superficial observers have tried to invest it. 
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In examining the present situation in the Near East, one 
fact arrests the attention on the very threshold. Whatever 
else the war may have accomplished, it has not worked the 
miracle of which at one time it held such brilliant promises. The 
map of the Balkans has been transformed beyond recognition, 
and Turkey has practically ceased to exist as a European 
Power; but those who expected it to inaugurate an era of 
tranquillity have been disappointed. The failure of the war 
as an instrument of pacification is largely due to the very magnitude 
of its military success. Had the victories of the Allies been 
less decisive, conditions might have arisen more favourable to 
the cause of Balkan union. The sudden collapse of Turkey 
left a void which has upset the entire scheme of things existing. 
A smooth settling down on the morrow of such an unprecedented 
cataclysm would have been little short of miraculous and would 
have revealed in the Balkan peoples political virtues which 
flattery hesitates to attribute to the most advanced European 
communities. What is now happening may be a cause for regret, 
but to connect it with any special vices of the parties involved 
is to betray a strange ignorance of human nature. 

The passions which the war has engendered are only partly 
due to lust for territorial aggrandisement. Mere thirst after 
conquest would have never produced such perversions of moral 
sense had it not been backed by the sentiment of fear and 
jealousy. This is clearly proved by the fact thet feelings have 
reached their highest po'nt of intensity where this latter element 
loomed largest. The Bulgarians have exhibited a degree of 
self-control which is in marked contrast with the conduct of 
the other Allies. This equanimity is the more surprising in 
view of the fact that the position of Bulgaria is well-nigh 
desperate. For months past, the brunt of the war has fallen 
almost entirely on her. On every side she is surrounded by an 
atmosphere of open hostility. By threats of invasion, Roumania 
has wrung from her a ransom for the Balkan victories, while 
in Macedonia her allies are preparing to dispute her lawful 
share and have massed against her their whole armies. So 
long as peace with Turkey is not signed she must remain 
immobilised in front of Tchataldja and Bulair. For a parallel 
case one must go back to the dark hours of Prussia during the 
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Seven Years War. But in the midst of all these difficulties 
Bulgaria has kept a cool head, whereas public opinion in Servia 
and Greece has parted company with all reason. It is not 
indifference to the issues at stake which explains this placid 
demeanour. When the proper time arrives, the Bulgarians will 
be found tough bargainers and determined to claim their full 
due. They know, however, that the position of their country 
as prime factor in the Balkans cannot be seriously affected by 
the results of the allotment. Even before the war, the supremacy 
of Bulgaria was hardly questioned, and the formation of the 
Balkan League would have been impossible but for this acquies- 
cence in her right to leadership. With the disappearance of 
Turkey, this predominance is bound to be further accentuated and 
henceforth will have to be reckoned with as a political axiom. 
The reasons which have enabled Bulgaria to envisage the 
future with tranquillity are for her allies a source of uneasiness. 
Servia and Greece have long watched the rapid and uninter- 
rupted progress of their pushful neighbour with mixed feelings 
of fear and envy. Her seniors in point of time, they have been 
outdistanced in the race for Balkan hegemony. In 1885 Servia 
made a desperate attempt at grappling with the problem, but 
had no reason to be satisfied with the results. The doctrine of 
Balkan equilibrium was buried at Slivnitza, and since then 
Servia has had to rest contented with a secondary place. But 
the galling memory of defeat had never died out and probably 
plays in the present anti-Bulgarian agitation a larger part than 
most Servians realise or would care to admit. It is especially 
potent with the military party, and, as the latter is an important 
factor in the shaping of Servia’s policy, it must not be over- 
looked in estimating the possibilities of the present crisis. 
Antagonism between Greeks and Bulgarians is a legacy of 
the past. Their history is a long record of ceaseless struggle. 
When they could no longer war as freemen, the feud was trans- 
ferred on ecclesiastical ground and there continued under the 
2 mocking eye of their new masters. Since their restoration to 
q independent life, they have not been able to revert to the old 


7 tradition owing to Turkey’s presence as buffer state. This 
q involuntary truce, however, has not turned hatred into love. 


They are once more to have a common frontier und will thus 
be brought in direct contact. This is not the least important 
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of the changes wrought by the war, and its potentialities for 
good or evil are considerable. Greeks and Bulgarians will no 
longer be able to indulge their dislikes with impunity. They will 
be within the range of immediate reprisals, and this thought 
must influence their relations as neighbouring states. Similar 
conditions have enabled Servia and Bulgaria to live on terms of 
tolerable friendship, and there is no reason why Greece and Bulgaria 
should not evolve an equally satisfactory modus vivendi. The 
new situation will tend to strengthen the authority of responsible 
statesmen at the expense of agitators and mischief makers. But it 
will be some time before this improvement becomes noticeable, 
and the intervening period will be one of considerable anxiety. 

The war has widened the gulf between these races by adding 
to the old stock of animosities a fresh supply of military jealousies. 
It has let loose over the entire Peninsula a flood of vanity which 
has upset the balance of a good many heads. A year ago, no 
sane Servian would have dreamed of pitting his country against 
Bulgaria, and this recognition of inferiority stood for peace. 
Now, every Servian officer is convinced that the result of such a 
trial of forces would be favourable to Servia, just as he is per- 
suaded that the issues of the war with Turkey have been decided 
mainly by Servian valour. In view of the fact that the Servian 
Army has smarted for a quarter of a century under the sense 
of defeat, this change of spirit and revival of seli-confidence might 
easily lead to serious complications even in normal conditions, 
not to say anything of circumstances at the present moment. 

If this is the way in which Servians are wearing their laurels, 
it can be imagined what the effect of recent events has been on 
impressionable Greece. To the trepidation with which the 
war was entered has succeeded the feeling of boundless self- 
reliance. All sense of reality and proportion has been banished, 
and there is no exploit which seems beyond the reach of Greek 
effort. To Greece the war was a moral necessity, for she had 
begun to lose faith in herself. She has been suddenly re- 
juvenated and will once more resume her legitimate place in 
the family of Balkan nations. But what has been gained by 
war may be easily lost in the same way. She can least afford to 
tempt fate by provoking complications with her stronger neigh- 
bours. So long as the fortunes of the country are in the hands 
of M. Venizelos, it may be depended that Greek policy will steer 
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a safe course. He best knows what Greece stands to lose even 
by a temporary reverse and will not run unnecessary risks. But 
his authority has been somewhat overshadowed by the military 
party whose influence is being used in the opposite direction. 
What has been said of Greeks and Servians equally applies 
to Bulgarians. Belonging to a less excitable race, they have 
been more guarded in their expression of feelings and have 
not taken the outside world into full confidence. The exceptional 
difficulties of their present position have made them even more 
cautious than usually. But this calm surface hides a whole ocean 
ofresentments. They are angry with their allies whom they openly 
accuse of unfair play. Their principal grievance is that while 
they were pouring their blood in torrents, their partners were 
employed in a political campaign, pegging out future claims, 
What makes danger from this quarter particularly serious is 
that the Bulgarians are persistent in purpose, and neither forget 
nor forgive. The situation will become infinitely more critical 
with the termination of the Turkish War, which will leave their 
hands elsewhere more free. And as that moment is bound to 
coincide with the division of the spoils, the chances of avoiding 
an armed conflict between the Allies will become faint indeed. 
Such are the conditions in which the latest Balkan crisis has 
arisen, With relations between the Allies strained to the break- 
ing point, and a whole stock of fresh difficulties ahead, only 
incurable optimism could entertain hopes for the preservation of 
the Balkan League. An ordeal of this searching character would 
have dissolved ancient friendships and sapped the foundations of 
long-standing treaties. The alliance between the Balkan States, 
however, was not intended to be more than a temporary arrange- 
ment, with a definite object in view. With the conclusion of 
peace, the various treaties and conventions on which it reposes 
will automatically lapse, and the combination which demolished 
the Ottoman might in Europe will die a natural death. When 
this pregnant scheme was being worked out, its authors were, no 
doubt, inspired by the noble hope that it may eventually prove the 
beginning of a new era for the Balkan peoples. But those best 
conversant with local conditions knew all along that, whatever 
the merits of the League as a fighting engine, with respect to this 
higher object it was only a long step in the right direction. The 
League was from the very first foredoomed to a brief career ; 
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but that it should disappear from the scene under the cursings 
of its principal beneficiaries will always form one of the_most 
instructive chapters in the history of popular ingratitude. 

Meanwhile, the Balkans are confronted by the prospect of 
a long period of stress and storm. How matters will exactly 
shape themselves it is too early yet to predict. The course of 
future events will greatly depend upon the manner in which 
the problem of war spoils is solved. If means are found of 
avoiding an open breach of peace, time may be expected to 
prove the healer of many wounds which the last few months 
have reopened. But, as the situation stands at the time of 
writing, such a friendly understanding appears highly improbable. 
Passions are hourly growing in volume, and the voice of reason 
and prudence is lost in the din of bitter controversy. In Servia 
more especially, demagogues, backed by the military faction, 
are at the helm of the ship and are steering it straight into the 
rocks. Greece, too, seems in danger of succumbing to the 
temptation of what appears a supremely favourable opportunity 
for settling old scores. The combined movements of the Greek 
and Servian armies in Macedonia are a significant symptom and 
indicate that there is more than mere gossip in the reports of a 
Servo-Greek entente against Bulgaria. Fear and jealousy of 
the latter country supply the two parties with a common plat- 
form, and will probably result in a more definite arrangement. 
A sort of Balkan equilibrium might thus be established which 
will greatly assist the cause of peace in that part of Europe. 

The outbreak of a fresh Balkan war would, in the present 
circumstances, prove little short of a world-wide calamity. Should, 
however, Europe succeed in localising such a conflict, its miseries 
will, to a certain extent, be compensated by one very important 
advantage. A trial of forces between the various Balkan com- 
petitors will clear the atmosphere and settle in the only efficacious 
way the sore problem of Balkan hegemony, which is at the 
bottom of Balkan unrest. It will fix for a long term of 
years the respective positions of the parties. Just as the Servo- 
Bulgarian War in 1885 proved a blessing in disguise, so this 
time also the arbitrament of the sword might create conditions 
more favowaLle to the political stability of the Peninsula. And 
this will be a gain not only to the Balkan nations, but to the 
whole of Europe. BULGARIAN. 
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My Lorp Mayor anp GENTLEMEN,—It would be very difficult 
for me to overstate the deep pleasure which your generous welcome 
affords me, nor could I easily overstate the value which I attach 
to this great meeting, and to its significance in the movement for 
establishing in these islands a Citizen Army worthy of the ancient 
renown of this nation and the present magnitude of this Empire. 
This crowded hall is a sign, I think, of one of the greatest revolu- 
tions of public opinion in this country that the history of the past 
three-quarters of a century affords. For consider but a single 
fact as an illustrative proof of this revolution, of this swing round 
in public opinion. In September last, when I had the pleasure 
of addressing a meeting in the city of Norwich, though the meeting, 
so far as numbers were concerned, was a great success, the general 
interest manifested in the cause of the National Service League 
was lukewarm or coldly indifferent. We feared, even the most 
hopeful of us, at that date that we were fighting a losing battle. It 
seemed that it was beyond human power to rouse this country 
from the torpor into which it had sunk. Seven months have 
passed, and where there was nothing but discouragement there 
is to-day nothing but hope and confidence, born of the conviction 
that the young men of this nation are at last awaking to a sense 
of their proud and inherited birthright ; the right and privilege, 
that is to say, for every man of them, high or low, rich or poor, to 
prepare himself to take his place side by side on the field of battle 
if at any time the honour or security of these islands is presump- 
tuously assailed. That is the spirit which is awake in the nation ; 


* A speech delivered by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K,G., at Leeds, 
April 18, 1913, 
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that is the spirit which in the cities and in the towns, in county 
and shire, inspires public feeling, and mirrors itself day by day 
and week by week in a certain proportion of the Press of every 
shade of political opinion. 

But, it may be asked, what of the politicians? What of the 
Cabinet and its members? Well, the politicians, I confess, are for 
the most part still blind or indifferent to this new spirit abroad 
in the nation; but it is to you, gentlemen, that I must look to 
open their eyes and disturb their indifference. And I would 
remind you of the great change which has silently taken place in 
the relations between Parliament and the nation, and between 
representatives and their constituents. 

There was a time when our political leaders were also national 
leaders, when all our reforms not only took definite shape in one 
or other of the two Houses of Parliament, but also originated 
in the members composing those Houses. But since the seven- 
teenth century the nation itself has come into its inheritance ; 
the great principle of democracy has triumphed ; the originative 
and initiative power has passed from Parliament to the people ; 
and therefore it is that, whether at Manchester or Bristol, at 
Wolverhampton or here to-night at Leeds, in advocating a reform 
as momentous as any reform either of the seventeenth or nine- 
teenth centuries, it is to the nation itself and to the people I appeal. 
For ultimately it is the nation itself, and the nation only, which, 
in the nature of things, is superior alike to party interests and to 
party prejudices. And, gentlemen, in this appeal, in this hope 
of a temperate and unprejudiced hearing, in my exposition of a 
radical and most pressing reform, to what city could I turn with 
greater certainty than just this city of Leeds, throbbing in all its 
network of streets with fresh and energetic life? Your University 
is already making a name for itself amongst the great teaching 
institutions of this country. Your technical colleges and libraries, 
your debating societies and schools, prepare for or continue the 
influence of that University, and impart to the political decision 
of Leeds that weight and that tolerance which education alone 
can confer. What, then, is this reform, this radical and demo- 
cratic reform which I advocate, and with what message have I 
come amongst you to-night ? 

Gentlemen, it is a very simple matter. Here in Leeds, I am 
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told, you are jealous of your political independence, and you 
regard with just suspicion any attempts to infringe your freedom, 
that liberty of the subject, unmatched in other nations, which 
centuries of our history have slowly evolved. I am here to-night 
to urge you to complete that freedom and to perfect that independ- 
ence. Such, and no other, is the radical reform to which I have 
referred. I am here to appeal to you to complete that process 
of enfranchisement which was begun by the great statutes of the 
seventeenth century, and still further developed by the Reform 
Acts of the nineteenth—the Act of 1832 and the Act of 1867. For, 
gentlemen, I maintain that your enfranchisement is not fully 
realised, nor your full citizenship attained, until, in addition to 
the right of voting for your country’s Parliament, you have also 
acquired the right and the power to defend that country in arms ; 
and that right and that power you can only exercise yourselves, 
You may get another man to represent you in Parliament, but, 
in the hour of danger to your home and your country, you must 
stand in the ranks of battle yourselves—or, I affirm, if you send 
another in your place whilst you still possess your own strength 
and your own manhood, you diminish by that act the freedom 
of which you are so justly proud and the political independence 
of which you are so rightly jealous; you become, in a word, the 
dependents, and, I had almost said, the slaves, of those whom you 
thus send forth to battle in your place. For that most ancient 
maxim of our race is a true maxim—the maxim which on this 
campaign I have more than once cited, “‘ He alone is a free man 
who, when his country is attacked, has the power and the will to 
defend that country in arms.’ 

Who and what gave you the pane te of which as Britons you 
are so proud? The spirit of the great Britons of the past—the 
readiness of all classes to set honour before life. Will you, the 
workers of this nation, accept that liberty like an alms and yet call 
yourselves “ free” ? Gentlemen, it cannot be done. You 
yourselves in your hearts feel that it cannot be done. You cannot 
have freedom on those terms; and if you could have liberty on 
those terms, it would be a dependent and a despicable liberty, 
unworthy alike of Englishmen, Scotsmen, or Irishmen. No man 
can be free who does not possess within himself the will and the 
power to defend that freedom in his country’s cause as in his own. 
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Such is my message. 

Now there are certain misunderstandings or misrepresentations 
of that message which I desire once and for all to clear away from 
your minds. From my first connection with this movement for 
Universal Training, seven years ago, I have fought for the cause 
steadfastly, if inadequately, and I have always, I hope, fought 
with the weapons of candour and truth. At my years, and at this 
period of my career, what personal ends can even my opponents 
attribute to me? I have acted but for my country. My indig- 
nation is therefore the greater, my disappointment the more 
painful, to find my words and my purposes so persistently, so 
shamelessly, and so recklessly misrepresented. I refer, for 
example, to the use which, since my speeches at Bristol and at 
Wolverhampton, has been made of the word “ conscription.” 
Well, gentlemen, there is nothing in the word itself that is odious or 
discreditable. The word “ conscript” is not synonymous with 
“convict.” The term “ conscription,” like the thing itself, is 
Roman, and in Latin the word “ conscription ” simply meant the 
insertion on the public registers of the names of all able-bodied 
citizens capable of service in the field. In Roman history, 
therefore, the word “ conscript” was a badge of honour, not of 
injustice or oppression. In modern times, however, a cloud 
of mistrust and odium has undoubtedly grown up round the name. 
But, gentlemen, what is the cause of this? There are doubtless 
several causes, arising from the peculiar circumstances of the 
various countries in which this system prevails; but there is one 
cause to which to-night I particularly wish to invite your attention 
and the attention of my critics. 

During the Napoleonic wars, Prussia and several of the smaller 
German States became practically tributary provinces of France ; 
and under the specious name of “ allies” the youth of Germany 
were compelled, as the Emperor William II pointed out only the 
other day, to undergo that last and most frightful of all humilia- 
tions—they were compelled to enrol themselves in the armies of 
their conqueror, and to take part in victories which riveted 
their own chains. And what brought this measureless humiliation 
on Prussia? I will answer you. Prussia trusted to her past 
victories instead of to her immediate efficiency for war. When 
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confident in her immunity from danger and relying blindly on 
the victories of Frederick the Great. Therefore disaster overtook 
her, and she had to see her sons forced to fight under the very 
banners of her conqueror. Gentlemen, which line of policy— 
the self-satisfied inaction recommended by my opponents, or 
the energetic preparation for any emergency which, warned by the 
times, I wish this nation to adopt—which line of policy, I ask, is 
the more likely to bring that humiliation upon Great Britain? 
You are men of education here in Leeds. I leave you to draw the 
inference for yourselves. 

Let me pass to a second point—the difference between the 
system of National Service which I advocate, and the system 
of conscription as it is established in Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and Russia at the present day. There are certain 
local distinctions, but in those countries, generally speaking, every 
young man at the age of twenty is compelled to spend at least two 
entire years, month by month, week by week, as a soldier in camp 
or in barracks. During that period of at least twenty-four months 
he can return neither to his trade nor profession. What, on the 
other hand, are the requirements of the National Service League ? 
And how does the Citizen Army differ from the Continental Con- 
script Army? First of all, in the matter of time, we require that 
every young man on reaching the age of eighteen should give a 
short period, not exceeding a few months in the first year and a few 
weeks in the second and third years, to discipline, drill and 
musketry—just enough, in a word, to make him feel within himself 
the power efficiently and honourably to take his place in the firing 
line should this country ever be invaded. That is the utmost 
that the National Service League demands, and that is what our 
critics on the platform and in the Press have denounced as slavery 
and as a blood tax! That is the system which one of the most 
prominent London newspapers, a few weeks ago, denounced as a 
system which compelled the mothers of Britain “ to send their 
children through the fire to Moloch”! Whats one to think either 
of the honour or the patriotism, of the fairplay, or even of the 
common sense, of such critics and such newspapers? What do 
you, the men and women of Leeds, think of them ? 

Here to-night I in turn appeal to the mothers of Britain. Will 
you, I ask, prevent your sons from acquiring that noble privilege 
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to which I have referred? Will you not rather exhort and 
encourage them to take their places for so brief a period in that 
school and exercise ground where the youth of all classes and of all 
ranks shall assemble in generous emulation, solicitous only to 
acquire the power to serve their country if the day of extreme 
danger should ever come? For in that school they will attain 
not only true freedom and true citizenship, but all those qualities 
of mind and body—promptness in action, fortitude, self-reliance, 
presence of mind, health and endurance—qualities which will 
enable you, their mothers, to look on them with pride and admira- 
tion. And similarly to you, the men of Leeds, I put once more the 
question: Where, unless in that school and exercise ground, 
can you hope to win that freedom of which I have spoken? 
For what is freedom? Freedom is the power to realise that which _ 
is highest in each of you. It is the power to take upon yourselves — 
the highest duties, whether as citizens or men; and I say to you 
again, you will never possess that power, you will never possess 
that freedom, if on the day of danger, if on the day that an invader 
actually lands on these shores, you do not feel in yourselves the 
quiet confidence of soldiers and of men, but stand helpless and 
bewildered whilst a handful of your more patriotic, more energetic 
fellow citizens, who have prepared themselves for the crisis, go out 
to meet the foe. 

Thus far I have spoken of the time of training—the briefest 
necessary to acquire the discipline indispensable in modern war. 
Let me now, in the second place, refer shortly to the duties which 
this Citizen Army will be expected to perform, as well as to the 
duties which it will not be expected to perform. It will be an 
Army exclusively for Home Defence—an Army in which the 
youths of every class will be required to serve on the same terms. 
Upon that head I wish to be perfectly clear: there will be no 
respect of persons. It will bean Army that will not be called upon 
to fight until the invader has actually landed on these shores ; and 
if any man of that Army ever goes abroad to serve with the 
Expeditionary Force, it will be because he himself wishes and 
volunteers to go, not because the State forces him to go. Again, 
this Citizen Army will in no circumstances and in no place be 
required to aid in putting down strikes. No Government would 
dare to use such a force for such a purpose. Nor will men who— 
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like that grave and sincere body of religionists, the Quakers—have 
deep-rooted and conscientious scruples against war be compelled 
to take up arms. For them suitable ways of helping their country 
will be found. And I would remind them that the surest way 
of preventing war is to be prepared for it. 

And now let me say one word to the young men of this city, to 
the apprentices in trades of every description. I have no wish 
to minimise the sacrifice which the surrender of even a few months 
of your time will entail, but in what greater cause could you make 
such a sacrifice? And at what period of your lives could such 
a sacrifice fall more fittingly ? Between eighteen and twenty-one 
you are passing from youth to manhood. It will not be all 
sacrifice either, there will be much gain. In the school and 
exercise ground of the Citizen Army you will break the routine 
of your trade and daily avocation, and amid new scenes and an 
invigorating and fresh environment you will have more leisure 
and thus acquire a better insight to face the problems of that 
critical age. And what is more excellent than that, when all your 
faculties are still buoyant and elastic, you should have time to 
reflect upon the responsibilities of coming manhood and coming 
citizenhood? Nor, as I have already pointed out, will the time 
thus given to your country be all a loss to yourselves either morally 
or materially. During the few months of training, in addition to 
good. food, good lodging, and good clothes, you will receive a 
moderate weekly pay, and I need hardly say that you, the citizen 
soldiers of the nation, shall most certainly have your job absolutely 
secure at the expiration of your training. As I said at Wolver- 
hampton, “ the nation and the Government, by special arrange- 
ment with every employer, will guarantee the safety of your 
employment.” You shall return to it honoured by your fellow 
workmen, and raised in your own self-respect by the consciousness 
of a duty nobly performed. Such are some details which I wished, 
if possible, to place beyond the reach of controversy. 

Now, gentlemen, one last word. I have thought much and 
often of this reform during the past seven years. I have carefully 
considered the arguments brought against it. I have meditated 
much on the relations, strategic and political, of this nation and 
these islands to other Powers, and I am quite conscious of the 
magnitude of the change which I advocate; but I say to you 
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to-night, that if ever there were a reform necessary and imperative, 
it is this reform; and if ever there was a duty incumbent on the 
young men of Great Britain, it is this duty. You may never have 
to aim a rifle at an enemy on these shores, and I trust in God you 
never may; but you ought for your own sakes, and for your 
country’s sake, to look upon it as your sacred and appointed task 
to acquire that power and the skill to apply it effectively. 

My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, I have not this evening said 
a word, you will have observed, as to the increase in the armaments 
of Europe, of the improvements in long-range weapons, in the speed 
of warships, and in aerial navigation, which diminish day by 
day our once boasted insular security and inaccessibility; nor 
have I spoken of the breakdown of the voluntary system for the 
Home Army, now patent to every judgment not encased in 
prejudice. I have taken it for granted that you, the citizens of 
this great city, are readers of the newspapers, and that you have 
formed your own opinions upon the significance of such obvious 
facts as these. Therefore to-night I have attempted to base the 
justice of my reform on those broad and unchanging principles 
which in all times and places govern the healthy activities of 
Empires and great nations. And why have I chosen this line of 
argument? Because, gentlemen, I came to this city to-night, not 
in anxiety, not in uncertainty. I came to this city, famous for 
the part which in the past it has played in many worthy reforms ; 
I came to Yorkshire, famous for the courage of its soldiers in battle, 
as those tattered flags drooping from their staves in York Minster 
attest ; I came, I say, not as one who fears the issue, but confident 
that for the final victory of my cause I could look to the support 
of the men of Leeds and the men of Yorkshire. In the action 
which I hope will follow the deliberate appeal that in this campaign 
Iam making from the Parliament to the nation, from the politicians 
to the people, your position, I am convinced, in forcing the weight 
of the nation’s opinion and conviction upon the Parliament and 
upon the politicians—your position, I say, I am convinced, will be 
in the vanguard in this fight for reform. Men of Leeds and 
Yorkshire, can it be that my confidence in you is a misplaced 
confidence ? 
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My Lorp Duke anD GENTLEMEN,—It is with the liveliest gratifi- 
cation that I see before me this immence meeting in this famous 
hall. Four months ago I began at Bristol the present campaign 
for a great national reform, and I cannot but esteem it a 
privilege that to-night I find myself addressing such a representa- 
tive Scottish audience in this, the second city of the Empire. 
For, gentlemen, what is the central motive and main purpose of 
that campaign except to establish upon surer foundations the 
greatness of this nation and this Empire, and to suggest measures 
for the continuance of that greatness more consonant with the 
circumstances of our time and the progress other nations are 
making—a progress which, alike on the shores of these islands 
and on our land frontiers of India, and of Africa, of Egypt, and of 
our Colonies and Dependencies in the Southern Seas, has rendered 
obsolete our former methods of defence? Yet, as I have recently 
demonstrated at Wolverhampton and at Leeds, our Government 
shows no adequate sense of the significance of those changed 
circumstances and times. Everywhere there is advance—in 
Russia, in Austria, in Germany, in France, in Japan: Britain 
alone stands still, repeating the old watchwords, recklessly 
trusting to worn-out systems and discredited principles. 

But with whom, then, you will ask, does the responsibility 
for this dangerous inaction rest ? 

The immediate responsibility, I answer, rests indisputably with 
the Government and with the politicians of both parties who have 
done nothing, and do nothing to instruct the nation in what a 
changed and changing Europe and a changed and changing world 
we exist, so far as war and the preparation for war are concerned. 
On the other hand, there is truth in the maxim that every nation has 
the government it deserves ; and in a democracy above all, where 
the government has become representative in the strictest sense of 
that word, and, in theory at least, is the mere agent of the national 
will, it is with the nation itself that the ultimate responsibility 
remains ; and if a great disaster should overtake us, it is upon 


* A speech delivered by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., at Glasgow, 
May 6, 1913, 
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us and upon our generation that the suffering and the shame will 
deservedly be visited, and it is upon us and upon our generation 
that the condemnation of history will permanently fall. There- 
fore, gentlemen, it is to the nation itself that throughout this 
campaign I have consistently appealed ; and in what city or in 
what corner of the Empire could I more fitly urge that appeal than 
in this city, which, alike in its past traditions and its present 
prosperity, is indissolubly bound up with almost every stage of this 
Empire’s expansion and with every phase of this Empire’s life ? 
For the inventive genius of your townsmen more than a century 
ago is for ever associated with the origin, as well as the later 
developments, of that natural force which has brought the various 
portions of this Empire as near to each other as were our native 
shires and counties in the sixteenth century. 

About the same period, within the walls of your ancient 
University, a solitary thinker pointed out not only to this country, 
but to the world, the true basis of the wealth of nations, and 
gave to the commerce of this Empire the policy which it still 
pursues. And within my own memory the first Atlantic cable was 
laid by another Glasgow man, one of the greatest scientists that 
ever lived, the late Lord Kelvin. And of how glorious a record 
of Empire we are reminded by the heroic name of Sir Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde, and by the achievements of your splendid 
Scottish regiments on one stricken field after another! Finally, 
at the present hour, what city is more dependent for its prosperity, 
for its trade and its industry, upon the prosperity of this Empire 
asa whole? The ships built in your own docks transport the goods 
made in your own factories into every sea, and return laden with 
the products of every clime. I feel, then, gentlemen, that I need 
make no apology for coming here to-night to address you on the 
defence of these islands and this Empire; and here also, as at 
Wolverhampton, I should consider myself false to you as my 
fellow citizens, and a traitor to this nation, if, at this hour of 
crisis and urgency, I did not speak to you openly and frankly. 
What, then, is my conception of the nation’s requirements, and 
what is the reform in our military system which I desire to 
inaugurate? Gentlemen, I will answer you briefly and straight- 
forwardly. 


I desire to inaugurate a reform that in a few years from its 
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becoming the law of the land will provide for the defence of these 
islands a Citizen Army, sufficient in numbers and efficiently trained. 
Such an Army, and such an Army alone, will not only guard these 
shores from foreign invasion, but secure for us immunity from 
those panics which by their recurrence threaten to undermine not 
only our dignity as a nation, but the very foundations of our trade 
and commerce. For that is the true slavery—to live in fear of 
other nations through trusting for your defence to the valour or 
skill of other men. Now there is only one way in which such 
an Army can be raised, and that is by some form of the Compulsory 
System. The history of the old Volunteers in all its stages, and 
the recent total and irremediable breakdown of the new Terri- 
torials, have made this evident. But, gentlemen, I go further; 
I affirm that a compulsory system, affecting every able-bodied 
man and all classes of this nation alike, is the only system by 
which such an Army ought to be raised. 

Gentlemen, I must be plain with you. I have the utmost 
regard for the voluntary system as a means of raising a small, 
carefully trained and equipped body of men for service abroad 
against any enemy and at any time ; but as a means for the defence 
of these islands, the voluntary system, and the false confidence 
which that system inspires, are sapping the very foundations 
of the national character, drying up the sources of manly energy, 
and are a standing menace to the independence of the British 
nation. And at the present juncture of world-history, by what 
possible appeal to law, or right, or reason, can any able-bodied 
man deliberately refuse to acquire the power efficiently to defend 
himself and his country should that country be invaded? Yes, I 
dare say, under the evil influence of the voluntary system, every 
man says to himself that if the day of invasion ever comes he 
will prove himself willing to serve ; and, I dare say, many would 
take their places in the firing line who to-day would consider 
themselves aggrieved if they were compelled to enrol in a Citizen 
Army. But, gentlemen, words are not swords, and good intentions 
are not deeds; and in the conditions of modern warfare the will 
to fight is far removed from the power to fight. Preparation 
is absolutely necessary, and thorough preparation. It is the 
merest madness to suppose that, when once war is upon us, we 
shall have six months or six weeks, or even six days, in which to 
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acquire the discipline necessary to a modern soldier. We must 
begin now—now, whilst there is yet time; now, before the 
danger becomes a reality. 

Gentlemen, when I consider the momentousness of the issue ; 
when I consider the fates that are in the balance, I confess that, 
experienced as I am in the defects of human character and the 
temptations to self-indulgence masking themselves under such 
venerated names as “‘ liberty ” and “‘ individual rights ’—I confess 
that the hesitation of my fellow countrymen astonishes and 
disquiets me. Everywhere there comes to us the sound of the 
arming of men—from France, from Germany, from Russia, from 
Italy, from Austria. Our very Colonies, the distant outworks 
of this Empire, are, one after another, beginning to recognise the 
duty and the honour of national training for the defence of their 
country ; and in New Zealand, in Australia, and in United South 
Africa, a Citizen Army is already arising. But we, we Britons, 
the warders of this vast Empire’s very centre—we Britons, the 
garrison, as it were, of its inmost fort and citadel, we alone sit in 
complacent indifference, bind to the significance of the times, 
¥ insensible to the warnings that come to us alike from friends and 

foes! What greater scourge can afflict a nation than the scourge 
of apathy? For if through our remissness or voluntary absten- 
tion a disaster should overtake us, it will not be the fortune of these 
islands alone that will be reversed : the Empire itself will dissolve, 
and its greatness become a mere memory in the wreckage of 
time. Such is the tremendous responsibility that by our inaction 
we Britons take upon ourselves. 

Here, therefore, in this ancient city, remarkable at once in 
commerce and in the arts, [demand your attention whilst I put to 
you the question: Are you prepared to face that responsibility ? 

<a Have you thought it all over? I appeal above all to you, the 
young men of Scotland, whether you are students at this University 
or apprentices in the factories of this city, or whether, like your 
great national poet, you walk behind the plough upon the mountain 
side—to you I appeal. Yes, and as a witness to this appeal I dare 
to summon up the memory of that poet, that hero-spirit, whose 
words, whenever he speaks of love of country and of independence, 
have in them the ring of swords, and who proved by the valour 
-- with which he fought his life-long struggle against adversity, with 
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what splendid devotion he would have fought for his country—I 
summon up as a witness to my appeal your hero-poet, Robert 
Burns, and I protest to you my belief that his superb lines are 
most relevant to this crisis— 


Who, for Scotland’s King and Law, 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Free-man stand, or Free-man fa’ 
Let him on wi’ me! 


I am confident that Burns would have been on my side ; and that 
those lines are not more applicable to the decision and to the 
alternatives which Bruce placed before his followers at Bannock- 
burn, than they are to the decision and the alternatives that I place 
before you to-night. 

It is useless at this date to speak to me of the Navy, and of the 
protection which our ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts”’ will afford. I have the 
most profound admiration for the gallantry of our seamen, and for 
the ability of their commanders ; and I recognise the service, the 
immense service, which, under favourable circumstances, our 
Fleet would render; but in the wars of the future the Navy will 
have its own varied and peculiar tasks, and those tasks will 
certainly not permit it to anchor like a wall around these islands! 
Gentlemen, the dockyards of Glasgow are famous throughout the 
world ; your merchant ships go out into all seas—need I therefore 
remind you citizens of Glasgow that to guard the trade-routes of 
Empire, to protect our commerce and our food, and all the time 
to be prepared to meet the navies of other Powers, imposes a task 
upon our Fleet complex and intricate beyond anything that was 
dreamed of in the days of Nelson, of Duncan, or old “ Dread- 
nought ” Boscawen. It is useless also at this date to speak to 
me of our small but admirably disciplined Regular Army. That 
Army must be prepared at a moment’s notice to quit these shores 
to defend some threatened outpost of Empire, or to take its 
place side by side with an ally on the Continent of Europe. For, 
again let me remind you, these islands do not stand alone, isolated 
and apart; their fate is bound up with the fate of Europe. The 
independence of the different countries of Europe, indeed, is a 
prime essential to the independence of Great Britain. And if 
ever the independence of those countries is threatened, Great 
Britain must be prepared to place a sufficiently large Army at the 
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disposal of an ally in defence of that independence. How is sucha 
policy to be realised unless our Expeditionary Force be absolutely 
mobile, unhampered by the necessity of providing for home 
defence ? 

What then remains, or should remain, to guard these islands ? 
I answer: a Citizen Army, and a Citizen Army alone, affords such 
protection—an Army in which all able-bodied young men of this 
nation, drawn from all ranks and classes, shall enrol themselves, 
united by one enthusiasm, uplifted by one great purpose—to 
ensure that no foreign foe shall ever set foot upon the sacred soil 
of these islands, or, if he make that venture, that he shall promptly 
repent his rashness.< Here, however, I i:agine the Chairman of 
the local Association inquiring: But what of the Territorials ? 
Are they not sufficient ? 

Gentlemen, I have so often explained my attitude towards 
the Territorial Force ; I have so often stated my conviction of its 
total inadequacy ; I have so often set forth the careful observa- 
tions by which I was forced to that conviction, that I have grown 
almost weary of my own words, and fatigued by the multitude of 
arguments supporting my own contention. Further, I have so 
often expressed my admiration for the patriotism and spirited 
devotion of the individual men and officers who constitute the 
Territorial Force that I am astonished that even my opponents 
have not ceased to accuse me of belittling those officers or those 
men. Nevertheless, I repeat here once more that I have nothing 
but admiration for that spirit and that patriotism, and I appre- 
ciate to the full such skill and such discipline as, despite the wrong- 
ness of the system itself, certain brigades of the Territorial Force 
have acquired; and in that respect I set the Glasgow brigades 
high amongst the highest. And yet, gentlemen, that ski and 
that discipline, though good, are not good enough; and as for 
numbers, all of you who read the newspapers, or take any interest 
whatever in this question, must be aware how desperate the 
Shortage is, alike in officers and men, notwithstanding every 
inducement that a partial Government and a partial Cabinet have, 
during the past seven years, held out to every young man willing 
to join the Force. The whole scheme now stands before the 
world condemned—an embarrassment or a rankling regret to 
ourselves ; but to our enemies a subject of rejoicing. 

But observe, gentlemen, I am not myself asking for a Citizen 
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Army that shall consist of highly trained soldiers; trained, for 
example, as our Regulars are trained. So highly disciplined an 
Army is not necessary for the purpose I havein view. The require- 
ments of Britain are not the requirements of France or Germany ; 
nor would any man in his senses recommend in this country the 
creation of such an Army as is necessary to the very existence of 
certain Continental States. What I do demand is a Citizen Army 
sufficiently strong in numbers and sufficiently perfect in discipline 
that, possessing those advantages and superiority in numbers, 
which Universal Military Training would give, and knowledge of 
the ground, which a war in these islands should most certainly 
guarantee, it shall be able not only to hold in check any invading 
force that is likely to be landed on these shores, but shall be able 
also to take the offensive against that force, and compel its prompt 
and unconditional surrender. The possession of this latter power, 
though it seems to have escaped the reckonings of the advocates 
of the Voluntary system, is necessary and essential. For an army 
which cannot take the offensive is, in the long run, a defeated 
army. Now, how is such an Army to be raised? To create such 
an Army no more is necessary than that the young men of this 
country between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one should 
consent to a continuous training—a training only long enough to 
ensure efficiency in discipline, drill, and musketry—such training 
to be obligatory on every rank and class alike, high and low, rich 
and poor, with no exemptions of any kind. All shall meet in that 
Army, whether in camp or barrack, as in some great school or 
university. And, gentlemen, merit and military aptitude, not 
wealth or social influence, shall determine which man shall be a 
private, which man an officer. And what means more effective 
could be devised to combat the apathy which, like a subtle and 
insidious disease, is gradually infecting this whole nation? And 
for the individual young men themselves, what more health- 
giving diversion from the beaten path of trade or profession could 
be invented than just this opportunity for increasing that moral 
and muscular development which military training offers? 
Such, then, is the Territorial or Citizen Army which I desire to see 
established in these islands. 

But, you may inquire, to what uses shall we put that Army ? 
Gentlemen, the policy of Great Britain, whatever it may have 
been in the past, is now a policy of peace: defence, not defiance, 
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is our watchward. And defence, and defence only, will be the 
task imposed on the citizen forces thus raised. In no circumstances 
shall a single man of that Army be obliged to quit these shores. 
If he volunteers for service abroad it will be of his own free will. 
Nor will that Army as a whole ever be required to fire a rifle, except 
into the ranks of an enemy actually landed on these shores. Again, 
and now I address especially the working men of my audience, 
it will be an Army which, simply because it is a citizen force, can 
never be used either to put down strikes or to interfere with any 
other legitimate combinations formed for the mutual interest of 
the working men of this country. I state these details once more 
because of the persistent criticism to which that part of my 
scheme has been subjected, and the persistent misrepresentations 
to which it has given rise. 

Gentlemen, it is my fixed belief that the campaign which, 
as I have already said, I began at Bristol four months ago is 
one of the greatest and most necessary reforms ever placed before 
the people of this country. And here to-night it is impossible 
for me not to attempt to strike a balance between the hopes and 
the fears which, at such a time, assail the human breast. And in 
attempting to strike that balance, when I reflect upon the progress 
which this movement has made during the past four months in 
every grade of society amongst the British public and in the Press, 
a memory comes over me which turns misgiving into hope and 
apprehension into confidence. It is the memory of the morning 
when, accompanied by two of Scotland’s most famous regiments, 
the Seaforths and the Gordons, at the end of a long and arduous 
march, I saw in the distance the walls and minarets of Kandahar, 
and knew that the end of a great resolve and a great task was near. 
Thus, gentlemen, to-night, encouraged in no small degree by those 
crowded meetings at Norwich, at Manchester, at Bristol, at 
Wolverhampton, and at Leeds, and encouraged above all by 
your goodwill and this immense concourse in front of me in this 
hall, and trusting to the influence, direct and indirect, which you 
can bring to bear on the politicians alike of this city and of this 
nation, I seem to see the gleam in the near distance of the weapons 
and accoutrements of this Army of the future—this Citizen Army, 
the warder of these islands, and the pledge of the peace and of the 
continued greatness of this Empire, 


Roseerts, F.M, 
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PROFESSIONAL politisians as a general rule make the mistake 
of imagining that the community is divided into certain hard- 
and-fast camps respectively labelled ‘‘ Unionist,” ‘‘ Radical,” 
and “ Socialist,’’ and that all controversies are decided by men 
of preconceived prejudices and fixed opinions, who are accordingly 
alone worthy of consideration. As a matter of fact there is an 
in.mense, if not a preponderating, amount of fluid opinion 
wh'*h moves one way or the other according to circumstances. 
Thess are the most competent politicians who know how 
to e ‘ist this detached body in any cause in which they may 
be in’*rested. In democracies, where intellectual effort is not 
over p: pular, public opinion gravitates towards some personality 
whenever a personality is available, as we saw in the earlier 
stages of the fiscal campaign, when the great missionary of 
Empire dominated his compatriots. Few would be found to 
deny that had Mr. Chamberlain been able to remain in the fighting 
line the great constructive policy with which his name will be 
imperishably associated, would by now be an accomplished 
fact and the history of the last few years, as of the next few 
years, would require rewriting. 

Ve are now confronted by another issue, and in the absence 
of any conspicuous champion it is imperative to enlist from the 
outset not merely the support, but the whole-hearted sympathy 
and enthusiasm of all Englishmen and Englishwomen who really 
and effectively care for the cause of Clean Government, about 
which, until recent events, there were not two opinions among 
serious people. Whatever our political prepossessions and 
partisanship, all were supposed to be agreed that certain things 
were possible and other things impossible, and that there could 
be no choice for Ministers who had stepped over the border line 
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but to seek positions of greater freedom and less responsibility. 
It was equally acknowledged that in the almost unthinkable 
event of Ministers failing to discharge a plain duty they would 
be sharply brought to book by the Prime Minister for the time 


. being, who in the interests of his Party, if he were indifferent 


to larger national interests, would compel the recalcitrants to 
do what they should have done without a whisper of constraint. 
There would have been unanimity on such a subject the other 
day, but the administration of the callous cynic now at the head 
of affairs in this unfortunate country has not only lowered the 
whole tone of our public life, but is visibly relaxing the standards 
which were assumed, as a matter of course, to regulate the 
conduct of persons in high places. With a few more years of 
Asquithism the British Government will in many respects be 
indistinguishable from Tammany Hall. The energies of states- 
men will be divided between Stock Exchange speculations and 
concealing those operations from the public. Facilis descensus 
Averni. 

These pages are not written for the benefit of partisans, and 
I have very good reason for knowing that strong as has been 
the attitude and the language of the National Review on the 
Marconi question, it is warmly approved in circles which on nine 
public questions out of ten hold diametrically opposite opinions 
to those with which this periodical is identified. This appeal 
is not to Unionists, but to the general public who are watching 
the attitude of all parties with increasing impatience and 
suspicion which has been accentuated by the scarcely veiled 
efforts of a large section of the Press, Radical, Unionist, and 
Labour, to say nothing of the Nationalists, who have their 
own separate axes to grind, to prevent the people from 
making themselves acquainted with elementary incontestable 
facts. Englishmen have probably never been great newspaper 
readers, though they are great newspaper buyers and great 
newspaper skimmers, who are readily thrown off the scent by 
bold headlines as conspicuous as they are mendacious. There 
was a notable instance of this only the other day on the publi- 
cation of the Report of the independent Expert Committee, 
which has lately investigated ‘“ existing systems of long-distance 
wireless telegraphy, and in particular as to their capacity for 
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continuous communication over the distances required by the 
Imperial chain.” We owe the existence of this Committee to 
the Marconi Select Committee, and full credit is due to Sir Albert 
Spicer (Chairman of the Select Committee) and his colleagues 
for their one outstanding act of independence in recommending 
the appointment of this Expert Committee despite the strenuous, 
insidious, but happily unavailing, efforts of the Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Herbert Samuel found himself compelled to eat the 
leek and the following Committee was appointed: Lord Parker of 
Waddington (Chairman), Mr. Duddell, F.R.S., Dr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook, F.R.S., Sir Alexander Kennedy, F.R.S., Mr. J. Swinburne, 
F.R.S., with Mr. E. H. Rayner as Secretary. In view of Mr. Samuel’s 
suspicious efforts to prevent this valuable enquiry there is a certain 
grim humour in its being officially described as “‘ appointed by 
the Postmaster-General,” just as it is somewhat scandalous of 
certain newspapers to represent its Report as a victory for the 
Post Office and a vindication of the Marconi Agreement of 
March 7, 1912, or July 19, 1912, according as you take the Isaacs 
view that all was over except the shouting in March, and that 
consequently Ministers were free to speculate in April—or the 
Samuel view that such serious negotiations continued from 
March onwards until July as to make it impossible for a self- 
respecting Postmaster-General to take the House of Commons 
and the country into his confidence as to the terms of the contract. 

It is understood that nowadays Mr. Asquith’s Government 
stands or falls by both these mutually irreconcilable views. In 
order to justify the April gamble everything that need be was 
“* announced ” in the beginning of March last year and fastidious 
Ministers waited ‘‘ six weeks” after the ‘“‘ announcement,” and 
then in their anxiety to preserve their characters as Cesar’s 
wives they made an “investment” in a Marconi Company 
scarcely on bowing terms with the Marconi Company. How 
could the strictest purist question such a transaction? Alterna- 
tively, should you suggest that if the Marconi Company was in 
a position to “ announce” the Agreement of March 7 in a circular 
to its shareholders, then surely the other contracting party, 
namely, the British Post Office, might at the same date have 
issued its version, you are met by the Samuel assumption that 
such prolonged and complicated negotiations followed “ the 
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formal acceptance of the tender” that only a blithering idiot 
could possibly suggest that the House of Commons should have 
been placed in possession of the facts one hour before the com- 
pletion of the contract on July 19. You may pay your money 
but you can’t take your choice. The March theory is essential 
in order to save the gamblers; the July theory is vital to save 
the Post Office. As many Ministers are sorely in need of salvation 
just now we must not complain of the multiplicity of theories. 
Let us stick to the facts, which have been remarkably illumi- 
nating throughout “‘ The Great Marconi Mystery.” In fact we 
should be nowhere without them. Why did Mr. Samuel offer 
vehement opposition to the appointment of an independent 
Expert Committee in his impassioned speech before the Marconi 
Select Committee on January 13, 1913? 

The Postmaster-General began by explaining in his highest 
and mightiest Front Bench manner that he had had the 
advantage of being able “to consult the officials of the 
Departments concerned—the Admiralty, the War Office, the 
Treasury, the Colonial Office, and my own Department, and the 
High Commissioner of South Africa—and it (acquaintance with 
the contents of the Draft Interim Report proposing that an 
independent Expert Committee should investigate different 
wireless systems) has also given me the opportunity of ascer- 
taining the views of some of my colleagues who are also directly 
affected.” That ought to have sufficed, all the more as the 
majority of the Select Committee, at any rate, were not then 
aware of Ministerial speculations in Marconi shares—American. 
They were condescendingly told that the Government favoured 
an immediate selection of sites, as suggested in their Interim 
Report, and “ will be most happy to act upon” it. But our 
Marconi-mad Postmaster-General let it be seen that he could 
not conceive of any selection of sites without the approval of the 
Marconi Company. 

After a good deal more verbiage, the Postmaster-General 
produced a communication from the ‘“ Admiralty” which is 
perhaps worth reproducing : 


With reference to the verbal enquiry of the Postmaster-General, I am commanded 
by My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to state that they adhere to the view 


formerly expressed in Admiralty letter of May 5, 1911, and since confirmed by Admiralty 
VOL, LXI 44 
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representatives in the various discussions which have taken place, that it is not desirable 
for the Admiralty to undertake the work of erecting or of working the Imperial Wireless 
chain. So far from modifying this opinion My Lords are still more reluctant than 
formerly to undertake the work, and in fact consider themselves now not in a position 
to do so at all. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
O. Murray. 


Let me hasten to add that the writer of this letter is neither 
the Master of Elibank nor anybody connected with him, but a 
distinguished official, the Assistant Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Samuel added on behalf of his own Department “ that the 
Post Office has neither the staff nor the experience which would 
entitle it to consider itself qualified to undertake the actual 
erection of these stations and the direct conduct of so large 
an enterprise as this.’ The modesty of the Post Office con- 
cerning its own incapacity re wireless telegraphy is only sur- 
passed by its colossal conceit in every other department of the 
work it so inefficiently performs, of which perhaps the victims 
of its telephones are the principal sufferers. Mr. Samuel pro- 
ceeded to try and make the flesh of the Committee creep by 
emphasising the perils of the appointment of an independent 
Expert Committee. Such a body might be divided! It might 
waste time! Inventors would actually wish to come forward 
and demonstrate their superiority over other inventors! Among 
other gems which the Postmaster let drop was the following: 
“T do not think that the State in a matter of this sort should 
speculate if there is any other course open to it. That has been 
my view from the beginning.” In other words there was nothing 
for it but to ratify the Marconi Agreement of March 7 or contract 
of July 19. At all costs this Expert Committee must be stopped, 
and as a drowning man clutches at a straw Mr. Herbert Samuel 
suggested that the Select Committee could make up its mind 
‘* without hearing any elaborate technical evidence or even after 
correspondence, or, as I say, if they prefer it, the Government 
Departments could make the enquiry. Then if tests are desired, 
such tests could be made by the Government by its own officers, 
and possibly it might have some outside assistance from gentle- 
men whose names, if it were desired, could be submitted to this 
Committee.” Doubtless a better plan would have been to 
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appoint a Special Committee to report within a week consisting 
of the Postmaster-General, the Attorney-General, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the ex-Master of Elibank, the Managing 
Director of the Marconi Company, the Chairman and a few other 
independent persons. As Mr. Samuel artlessly observed : “‘ Those 
tests could as well be made really without the Technical Com- 
mittee as with it.” No doubt they could—in fact much better 
from the official point of view, but even in those unenlightened 
days this was too much for the Marconi Committee. By this 
time the witness perhaps realised that he had gone too far, so 
he fell back on patriotism. ‘‘ Would it be in the interests of 
the State that the contracts for these stations, which are being 
erected primarily for strategical reasons, should be placed in 
the hands of any foreign company which was in the closest touch 
with a foreign Government and which had equipped, let us say, 
the Navy of that foreign Government.” (My italics.) I speak 
subject to correction, as I do not pretend to know all the rami- 
fications of all the wireless companies, but is not this precisely 
the position of the Marconi Company (in whose contract bei t 
observed strategy is not put in the foreground), and has not 
that Company equipped one of the Navies of the Triple Alliance, 
which a recent Admiralty Memorandum shows should be regarded 
for practical purposes as an arm of German sea power? Mr. 
Samuel was pulled up when he began launching into the usual 
official disparagement of competitive systems, and when at last 
he saw the game was up, he insidiously suggested—and the 
suggestion should be borne in mind—“ If the evidence before 
the Committee leads them to think that the Contract needs any 
alteration . . . well and good.” No less interesting in the 
light of subsequent developments was the piteous peroration with 
which the Postmaster-General concluded his appeal to the Select 
Marconi Committee : 

I foresee the greatest possible difficulty in selecting the individuals to form this 
Committee if it is to be independent both of the Government and all the various wireless 
systems, and is at the same time to consist of men who are really experts in wireless 
telegraphy, whose opinion would carry the greatest authority. I do not know whether 
the Committee have in their mind any particular names, but if so I shall be very glad 
indeed to consider them, should the Committee propose to go on with this proposition [my 


italics}, but for my part, after consulting with others, I can only say that the selection 
of such a Committee would be a task of the most formidable magnitude. 
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Mr. Herbert Samuel is, as we know from the Coalition Press, 
regarded as one of the most efficient, if not actually the most 
efficient, administrator in the Government, and only the other 
day the outrage was contemplated of appointing him War 
Minister. All I can say from a very careful study of Mr. 
Samuel’s performances over the Marconi business, is, if he be the 
most efficient member of the Cabinet, what must the rest of 
Mr. Asquith’s colleagues be, because there is scarcely a single 
blunder he has abstained from making from first to last in this 
melancholy affair. The Select Committee refused to be bluffed 
and recommended that “the Government appoint a Scientific 
Committee as indicated above.” Upon which Mr. Herbert 
Samuel had the effrontery to inform the House of Commons: 
“These recommendations, in their present form, substantially 
meet the representations which were made to the Committee 
on behalf of the Government, and the Government will be glad 
to give immediate effect to them.” And actually to-day credit 
is being claimed for the Postmaster-General for the Report of 
Lord Parker’s Committee. 

Charitable persons like myself could only surmise that 
the Postmaster-General realised that his Marconi policy could 
not withstand independent scientific investigation, and despite 
the brazen headlines of Coalition organs I agree with Sir Henry 
Norman, who be it remembered is not a vicious Tory, but an 
enlightened Radical, that the Samuel-Isaacs Agreement will not 
survive the report of Lord Parker and his colleagues who 
incline to the policy propounded by Sir Henry Norman 
and Sir George Croydon Marks (another Radical Member of 
Parliament), and against the policy upon which Mr. Herbert 
Samuel has staked his battered, shattered reputation. If the 
reader has any doubt as to the purport of the Parker Report— 
which, though written in cautious judicial language suitable to the 
occasion, leaves little room for doubt as to the opinion of the first 
independent body of experts who have been allowed to examine 
the wireless problem—he should consult the original document 
and ignore disingenuous headlines. 

I only wish it were possible to reproduce it in extenso so 
that the reader might appreciate the misrepresentations of 
interested parties picking out a single sentence or fragment 
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of a sentence. After pointing out what is after all the key 
to the problem, “ we desire to lay stress on the fact that 
the Government is not fettered by considerations arising out 
of patent rights, but can use any patent on fair terms under 
Section 29 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1907,” Lord Parker 
and his colleagues briefly review various wireless systems at 
work, reporting ‘‘ according to our investigation the Marconi 
system is at present the only system of which it can be 
said with any certainty that it is capable of fulfilling the 
requirements of the Imperial chain.” Here the Coalition Press 
and the Marconi Press stop short, suppressing the rest of the 
sentence : 


but this must not be taken to imply that, in our opinion, the Marconi Company must 
necessarily be employed as contractors for all the work required for the Imperial 
chain. Indeed, in some respects it might, we think, be better for the Government 
themselves to undertake the construction and equipment of the necessary stations, 
acting for that purpose under the best technical and scientific advice which can be 
obtained, and employing the most suitable contractors for the various portions of 
the work or plant. On the other hand, it may be said, and is no doubt the fact, that 
at the present moment the Marconi Company alone has had practical experience of the 
sort of long-distance work required, including experience in putting down stations, 
in organising the traffic and staff, and in coping with the difficulties that arise in a new 
industry, and the value of such experience and organisation may well outweigh other 
considerations, if rapid installation and immediate and trustworthy communication be 
desired. 


Such an opinion from such a quarter is well worth considering, 
though one cannot help feeling in the light of all that has hap- 
pened, that in spite of practical results attained by the Marconi 
Company, the less the British Government has to do with it 
the better, as even were its acknowledged achievements greater 
than is claimed, to many of us there appear to be other 
features which should make us prefer inferior arrangements to 
any form of “ partnership” with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and his 
Company. We hold the opinion which has been so ably 
advocated by Sir Henry Norman and others that it is un- 
desirable to be tied up with this system or with that system, 
as we should retain our independence and select the best of 
every system. While fully recognising the merits of the Marconi 
patents, Lord Parker and his colleagues would appear to share 
this view, and we interpret their report as a polite but pointed 
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disapproval of the official wireless policy. They point out inter 
alia that 


wireless telegraphy is in a condition of rapid development. . . . The directive aerial 
used in the Marconi system has the advantage of not requiring very great height and of 
giving preference in the desired direction. Its use in connection with the separate 


' receiving station comparatively close to the transmitting aerial makes duplex working 


practicable. We see no reason why this form of aerial should not be capable of use 
with any form of high-frequency generator. Moreover, the development of the aerial 
may facilitate the use of still longer waves for long-distance work, and this may pro- 
foundly affect the problem of the high-frequency generator, by rendering possible the 
employment of simple alternators for the production of the frequency required, high 
though it must still be. Receiving plant may take many forms. Thus the first 
receiver may be a crystal contact or some discharge valve on the lines of the Fleming 
valve, and this may work any one of various kinds of relay ; and the record may be 
made by a Morse inker, by photography, by a phonograph, by simple telephone or other- 
wise. There is a wide field here for experiment and development. 


The Expert Committee add : 


Having regard to these facts it is, in our opinion, undesirable that in constructing 
and equipping the stations of the Imperial chain the Post Office should be pledged to the 
continued use of any apparatus now used in any so-called system, or be subject to any 
penalty by way of continued royalties or otherwise for the disuse of any apparatus 
which may be installed in the first instance. It is, we consider, imperative that in any 
contract which may be entered into the Post Office should reserve complete liberty of 
action in this respect. Further, the stations should be constructed and equipped with 
a view to the possible and probably rapid development of the art, and we think it 
would be wise that at any rate two of the stations should be used at once not only for 
commercial purposes, but as experimental stations in which the various high-frequency 
generators hereinbefore referred to, and also any suggested improvement in any part 
of the apparatus, should as far as possible be thoroughly tested. This would involve 
the employment of a highly trained staff with an engineer of special knowledge and 
of high standing at their head, but the information thus obtained would be invaluable 
for the construction and equipment or the improvement in the design of the stations. 

Even when all the stations are constructed, equipped and in working order, we do 
not think it would be wise to cease using some of the stations for experimental purposes. 
We have already referred to the possibility that the existence of patents may fetter the 
normal development of an industry. A Government monopoly may stop its growth 
altogether, and is almost sure to do so unless the Government department which 
works the industry is ready to welcome and test any new invention or improvement, to 
adopt and use it if the test be satisfactory, and to pay for it on fair terms if it be adopted. 
For the purpose of testing, examining and, if necessary, further developing any new 
invention or suggested improvement in wireless telegraphy, a trained staff with an 
engineer of special knowledge and standing at its head will be necessary. Under the 
guidance of such a staff and engineer we see no reason why the Post Office wireless 
stations should not be ultimately equipped with apparatus far more efficient than that 
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now used in any so-called system, more especially as the Post Office will be able to 


combine, in spite of existing patent rights, apparatus or devices which, because of the 
existence of such rights, cannot now be combined by any one else. 

Last, but by no means least, Lord Parker and his colleagues 
make the suggestive observation: ‘“‘ We desire to add that 
the provisions of the Agreement now the subject of enquiry by 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons are not, in our 
opinion, within the terms of our reference; but nothing we have 
said in this Report must be taken as expressing our approval of 
such provisions.” (My italics.) 

Such is the triumph of the Post Office. 

Although little is expected from the present House of Commons 
the Coalition can scarcely, in the face of such a Report, ratify the 
preposterous Agreement of March 7, 1912, or contract of July 19, 
1912, to salve the amour propre of one of the many Jonahs of 
the present Government and part author of one of the worst 
moral catastrophes in British politics, because but for his childish 
secretiveness there would not have been that calamitous con- 
cealment so invaluable to market manipulators. We can now 
appreciate the additional stimulus to Mr. Samuel’s ardour in 
opposing the appointment of the Parker Committee, which 
obviously involved the doom of his chef d’euvre besides securing 
the prolongation of the sittings of the Select Committee so 
perilous to the Government. Once again the handful of critics 
who, ab initio, opposed the unconsidered ratification of the 
Marconi Agreement (which Mr. Samuel was so desperately 
anxious to hustle through the House last August) as per se a 
bad agreement because it would tie the Government up with 
one particular Company and prejudice the development of 
wireless telegraphy in the British Empire—has been abundantly 
vindicated. Let us be grateful to those Dominion Governments 
which refused to be cajoled into the Post Office trap at the 
beginning of last year, in refreshing contrast to the feebleness 
of the South African Government in saying ditto to St. Martins- 
le-Grand. Mr. Samuel occupies almost as pitiable a plight at 
the present moment as his Stock Exchange colleagues, to whom 
wireless telegraphy’s principal attraction was its unrivalled 
opportunities for “ getting in on the ground floor” or the first 
floor,,or, whatever may have been the precise story on which 
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Sir Rufus Isaacs and Co. effected what should have been a highly 
profitable lodgment. 

Amidst more sensational aspects of the Marconi mystery, 
let us not lose sight of the fact that the Marconi Agreement 
stands self-condemned. So far as I know not a single man with 
a soul to call his own has a good word to say for it. Even when 
it was discussed in the House of Commons on that fatal Friday 
in October, when there was no time for Mr. Lloyd George to 
disclose the truth then burning in his bosom, there were among 
private members none so poor—save a solitary Nationalist— 
to do reverence to the Marconi policy of the Postmaster-General, 
which is now not only dead but damned. 

Let us return to our muttons. No one can accuse the Unionist 
Party of seeking to make indecent capital out of the folly, the 
misfortunes and the scandals which have become the chief stock- 
in-trade of latter-day Radicalism since the great historic Party 
fell under the auspices of barristers—briefed and briefless. On 
the contrary, from the outset, the Leader of the Opposition 
afforded the Prime Minister a precious opportunity of doing 
the right thing at the right time and of clearing his Cabinet in 
the eyes of the country. The episode is worth recalling. People were 
amazed at the time at Mr. Asquith’s curt rejection of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s opening, though his conduct has become plain in the interval. 
Indeed throughout the Marconi Mystery it will invariably be 
found that further and better particulars involve deeper and 
deeper discredit to the Asquith Government. Men are naturally 
asking themselves whether we are anywhere near the end of 
the chapter of Ministerial revelations. The painful exhibition 
which the Prime Minister invariably makes of himself whenever 
information is sought concerning possible speculations of his 
colleagues may be attributable to guilty knowledge of much 
worse transactions than any that have yet fluked into daylight. 
Mr. Asquith has no one to thank but himself at the impression 
encouraged by his demeanour, which has been accentuated by 
the calculated grotesqueness of Mr. Churchill before the Marconi 
Committee, when he managed at once to give a devilish back- 
hander to his Marconi colleagues, while, unlike them, he escaped 
cross-examination. On public grounds this is regrettable because 
in every case cross-examination—however tenderly conducted— 
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has elicited something. We should be appreciably the poorer 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, and 
the Postmaster-General had bluffed the Committee like the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The latter’s view on the conduct 
of the former would in any case have been interesting. We are 
admittedly the worse off through the absence and silence of 
the once mighty Master of Elibank, whose search for oil is alleged 
to have drawn him fourteen days’ of hard mule riding from the 
nearest wireless telegraphy office. We live in hopes of one 
day hearing from the wanderer, and as we know his luckless 
friend and associate at the Exchequer is unable to close his 
historic transaction in American Marconis until the mule-born 
Master says or sends the word. We hear of the Master’s securing 
oil concessions for the proud house of Pearson on whose behalf 
he travels, but so far as we know “‘ mum ” is the word concerning 
Marconis. The Master probably shared the view set forth so 
forcibly in the Coalition Press up to the moment of the libel 
action against Le Matin, that so incapable were Ministers ot 
gambling or “investing” in Marconi shares that to mention 
the widespread rumours connecting their names with such 
transactions was conclusive evidence of a diseased and depraved 
imagination. The resources of vituperation were beggared in 
attempting to describe “the ethics of the ashpit”’ animating 
these wicked scandalmongers who averred that probability 
pointed to the fact that some Ministers tempted with Marconi 
shares available on favourable terms through inside knowledge— 
had fallen. When confession could no longer ‘be safely delayed, 
presumably through fear of exposure, and it was casually men- 
tioned in the Matin action apropos de bottes that the Attorney- 
General and two of his colleagues, who would sooner have been 
burnt alive than touch a share in the Parent Marconi Company 
negotiating with the British Government, had between them 
held 10,000 shares in April 1912 (during the negotiations) in one 
of its “associated ” companies, which came as a complete 
surprise to the country for the simple reason that the public 
had been given to understand by Ministers themselves, with the 
acquiescence of the Prime Minister, that there had been no 
Ministerial speculations in Marconi shares—old-fashioned people 
momentarily deluded themselves into believing that the Attorney- 
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General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and any other 
colleagues involved in this affair would not allow a day to pass 
without insisting on relieving the Government of their presence. 
Alternatively it was assumed in the same quarters that should 
Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George prove too obtuse to 
appreciate the delicacies of the situation, a Prime Minister, habitu- 
ally described in the newspapers as ‘“‘a great parliamentarian ” 
with a proper reverence for those traditions which are supposed 
to mark off the Mother of Parliaments from less august assemblies, 
would hasten to recall his erring colleagues to some sense of the 
fitness of things and convince them that their room would be 
more welcome to the Cabinet than their company. 

The Leader of the Opposition, as joint custodian of the honour 
of the House of Commons with the head of the Government, 
rightly afforded Mr. Asquith an opportunity of saying the word 
in season and of doing the right thing, and by this timely action 
Mr. Bonar Law has absolved the Unionist Party from any dis- 
agreeable consequences that may, and indeed must, ensue during 
the painful struggle forced upon us by our Ministry of mules. 
On the day following the disclosures in the Matin case, during 
which, while denying that the matter bore any relevance to the 
libel the Attorney-General had deemed it prudent to begin lifting the 
American veil, Mr. Bonar Law thus addressed Mr. Asquith (March 
20): “I wish to ask the Prime Minister a question of which I have 
given him private notice, namely, when he proposes to make a 
statement with reference to the evidence given in the action 
against Le Matin?” To this the Prime Minister replied: “ I 
only received the right hon. gentleman’s notice since I came 
into the House. It had not occurred to me it was my duty to make 
any statement in this matter [my italics]. Of course, I shall be 
very glad to answer any enquiries the right hon. gentleman or 
any of his friends may wish to put.” Mr. Bonar Law observed : 
“‘T had hoped that the right hon. gentleman would have taken 
a different view, and that he will even now reconsider it; and 
in order to enable him to do so I shall put the question again 
later.” Simpletons who invariably outnumber the sophisticated 
were astounded at Mr. Asquith’s attitude, though the suspicious 
who are increasing in number suspected that worse lay bebind, 
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as indeed proved to be the case and as indeed has always proved 
to be the case throughout this sinister and sordid business. 

In any other country—especially in countries which our 
superior persons are pleased to call “‘ corrupt””—the Matin revela- 
tions would have been instantaneously followed by a drastic 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, even if the latter had not completely 
collapsed asa result of its home-made humiliation. An alert and 
determined public opinion, educated by a watchful and vigorous 
Press, would have made the continuance in office of Marconi 
Ministers impossible, and had their colleagues elected to identify 
themselves with the culprits there would have been a prompt 
and salutary change of Government. No one familiar with 
French affairs doubts for a moment but that the Asquith Cabinet 
would have gone the way of the Caillaux Cabinet had the splicre 
of its operations occurred across the channel. In Gerinany the 
Emperor would have sent Marconi Ministers abruptly about 
their business. In the United States any President hesitating to 
act in a similar contingency would have been lost. In every 
case the Pecksniffs of the British Press would have turned up 
the whites of their eyes, would have preached the usual unctuous 
sermons on our moral superiority over benighted foreigners, 
while Cobdenites would not have been slow to point out that 
such episodes were the inevitable incidents of Protection. Pro- 
fessional politicians would have drawn the agreeable inference 
that once more the policy of under-paying eminent public servants 
stood condemned ; “* under our blessed dispensation the salaries 
of Ministers may seem high running as they do up to £12,000 
a year, but it is a sound investment, for it places our public 
men beyond Stock Exchange temptations. Who could 
imagine a British Attorney-General or a British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gambling in Marconi shares like —— and 
—— in France, Germany, or the United States,” as the case 
may be? British prestige has sustained many shocks in recent 
years, but it is a matter of common knowledge corroborated 
by everybody in touch with foreign opinion that nothing has done 
us more harm than recent revelations, not merely on account 
of the things said, unsaid, and done, but even more because the 
Cabinet of May 20, 1912, remains identical with the Cabinet 
of March 20, 1913—the morrow of the Matin case—when the 
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Leader of the Opposition invited the Prime Minister to put 
himself right with public opinion. 

Much contempt was poured in this country on the Radical 
bloc which governed France for some years, but at any rate 
it was a public bloc with public objects. It was not a Marconi 
bloc in which public objects are sacrificed to private interests, 
such as afflicts England at the moment, though one may hope only 
for the moment. If the Opposition does its duty in educating 
the country and declines to be paralysed by prominent members 
of the great Trade Union of the law, we may anticipate a restora- 
tion of the canons of clean Government such as prevailed so 
late as the régime of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
reader will not accuse us of any prepossession in favour of the 
late Premier, who pandered to the lowest political instincts of 
his Party, when we say that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would never have plumbed the depths of degradation in which 
Mr. Asquith moves and lives and has his being. 

We now know the reason that Mr. Asquith was unable to adopt 
a becoming attitude towards his Marconi colleagues. In the first 
place he is particeps criminis, by which I do not mean to say that 
he has personally speculated in Marconi shares, nor have I heard 
his name mentioned in this connection. I am not aware that he 
has ever made any statement on the subject, and as we have 
learnt from lesser masters of quibble, no statement made from 
the Treasury Bench, where Ministers do not speak on oath, is 
worth the breath with which it is spoken. Ministerial utterances 
are framed to mislead. Mr. Asquith has, however, made one 
confession, which, though not on oath, may be believed, because 
it discredits him. The Matin revelations prompted simple folk 
to express sympathy with an injured Prime Minister who had 
been “let in” by his colleagues, as it was not conceivable 
that he, “who with all his faults is a great Member of 
Parliament inspired by a profound attachment to the loftiest 
parliamentary traditions,” could have been privy to his col- 
leagues’ Stock Exchange operation, or he would never have 
permitted the speeches made during the Marconi Debate 
last October, which not only misled the country—a com- 
paratively venial offence among Party mandarins—but en- 
couraged the Radical Party and the Radical Press to “go 
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nap” on the impossibility of any Ministers participating in any 
speculations in any Marconi shares. Such a charge would have 
been pronounced a sin against the Holy Ghost, and if in criticising 
the rhetoric of October any of us had incidentally suggested 
that Mr. Asquith was capable of sitting still during this mag- 
nificent demonstration of the suppressio veri et suggestio falst, 
being probably aware that his colleagues had speculated in 
one or other Marconi Company, all parliamentary business would 
have been swiftly swept aside in order that the auto-da-fé might 
become part of the law of the land as the only adequate means 
of coping with such a gross outrage. Yet such a statement, 
monstrous as it would have seemed to the Coalition, would have 
been strictly true. Mr. Asquith, as the head of the Government, 
was as responsible for the declarations made by Ministers as the 
actual spokesmen. He is therefore accountable to Parliament 
for the following utterances, made on October 11, 1912. 


The Postmaster-General : 


Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny 
profit from the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can 
carry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such 
wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.c., the Marconi 
Committee) which will be appointed, will enquire into every aspect of this question, and 
members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of 
the House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come 


under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in 
any quarter. 


The Attorney-General : 


Let me go to the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some 
member of the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of the 
Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there was 
a contract in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the announce- 
ment of the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then 14s. or 15s. 
and eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was made—there- 
upon, and in consequence of the information which some member of the Government 
had got, bought shares in this Company at a low price, in order to sell them at the 
higher price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, on behalf of 
myself, that that is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, when the shares 
were 14s. or £9, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that Company. I 
am not only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I know, of both 
my right hon. friend the Postmaster-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, in some way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought into this matter, 
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Mr. Lloyd George : 


The hon. member said something about the Government, and he has talked about 
“rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If the hon. gentleman has 
any charge to make against the Government as a whole or against individual members 
of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason why the Government wanted a 
frank discussion before going to Committee was because we wanted to bring here these 
rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passed from one foul lip to another 
behind the backs of the House. . . . I came here this afternoon because I had heard 
what was said outside. I have waited carefully, and not a single member on the other 
side of the House, or anybody else who has taken part in this Debate, has ever hinted 
at anything. The only member who has hinted completely dissociated himself from the 
rumours. The hon. member (Mr. Lansbury) is the first one who has said so: I demand 
that his charge shall be formulated. 


The reader may be disposed to reply—the Radical reader 
who has been studiously kept in the dark will certainly insist— 
that as these were not Mr. Asquith’s declarations it is unfair 
to saddle him with them, although he is titular head of the 
Government and nominally responsible for what his colleagues 
say. 

“You are surely not going to suggest that Mr. Asquith was 
aware of the Attorney-General’s and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s operations in American Marconis of April 17, 1912, 
when he acquiesced in these speeches of October 11, 1912? 
You are not going to suggest that Mr. Asquith was aware of 
this gamble when the Postmaster-General made his omnibus 
disclaimer on behalf of all his colleagues, universally interpreted 
at the time as covering all Marconi Companies? Nor can you 
suggest that Mr. Herbert Samuel was aware of the American 
venture. Such suggestions could only proceed from political 
malignity. Mr. Asquith is above such conduct.” 

So he should be, but unfortunately these are not my sug- 
gestions. They are his own admissions, and the admissions of 
Mr. Samuel, both of whom have declared that they were informed 
last summer, weeks and months before the Marconi Debate, of 
the first American transaction by the Attorney-General, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Chief Whip of the Party. 
Sceptical credulous partisans who invariably believe what they 
want to believe and reject the inconvenient would refuse to 
eredit this assertion without the Prime Minister’s word for it. 
Our case-hardened Coalition are growing accustomed to almost 
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anything, but even they were startled when, a few days after 
the Matin case, on March 26, in reply to a question, Mr. Asquith 
coolly told the House of Commons: “I was informed by the 
Master of Elibank at the end of July or the beginning of August 
(1912) that he and the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had purchased shares in an American Marconi 

Company.” “An” is good. Mr. Asquith added: “ At a later 
date in August the Attorney-General repeated the statement 
to me, and I believe added that they had sold some of their shares, 
but retained the bulk of them. Both assured me that the 
purchase was made after the publication of the contract [my italics] 
between the Post Office and the English Marconi Company, 
and that the American Company had no interest direct or indirect 
in that contract.” Here, again, is another gem of the first water. 
Mr. Asquith is a lawyer and an expert in legal jargon, and for 
him to describe the April gambling as “after the publication 
of the contract’ would be “ the limit” if we could ever get 
near the limit in this affair. 

In any case he is proved, out of his own mouth, to have been 
equally guilty with the Marconi section of the Cabinet who 
made those disastrous speeches last October, misleading Parlia- 
ment on matters of fact concerning the “ personal honour ” 
of Ministers who profess to be furious at the bare suggestion 
that they might conceivably have speculated in the shares of 
the parent Company whilst simultaneously proclaiming that 
the famous American investment was strictly in accordance 
with the canons of delicacy and discretion laid down by acknow- 
ledged experts on dignity and deportment, such as Mr. Lloyd 
George—when in Opposition. Mr. Asquith’s reply to Mr. Bonar 
Law on Ministerial revelations in the Matin case on March 20 
becomes as clear as the noonday sun. He was not in a position 
to take any action, or to suggest any action. He had parted 
with his independence from the moment he acquiesced in the 
deception of October. It would be ludicrous for him to-day, 
simply because his colleagues have been found out, to call upon 
them to resign after condoning their conduct last summer and 
tolerating their speeches last autumn. 

On this subject there is some of that documentary evidence 
which is usually lacking at critical moments of the Marconi 
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mystery. But even here the tale is incomplete. The letter 
written by Sir Rufus Isaacs to the Prime Minister last August 
consulting him as to the propriety of taking proceedings against 
the Eye Witness (now the New Witness) has been unluckily 
“ mislaid.”” The Prime Minister’s reply was however produced 
before the Select Committee, together with a letter from the 
Postmaster-General on the same subject not hitherto published 
in the National Review. It derives added importance from 
the impending prosecution of Mr. Cecil Chesterton, the Editor 
of the New Witness, for libelling Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and as 
the trial has been definitely fixed for May 27—before the 
publication of these pages—I presume it is safe to reproduce 
Mr. Samuel’s letter without any risk of committing contempt of 
Court. At the preliminary proceedings against Mr. Chesterton 
it was understood to be stated by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’ counsel, 
Mr. Muir, that no less a person than Mr. Herbert Samuel was 
a party to the prosecution, and a curious world eagerly antici- 
pated this further development of the intimacy between the 
British Post Office and the Marconi Company. It was con- 
sequently a severe disappointment when Mr. Samuel informed 
the Select Committee that Mr. Muir was mistaken as he was 
not a party to the case. So Mr. Godfrey Isaacs is playing a 
lone hand, and I much regret being obliged to go to press 
without the advantage of further light that might conceivably 
be thrown on the Great Marconi Mystery by what should be an 
instructive case however it may terminate. Every single inci- 
dent throughout this affair has hitherto brought fresh and 
valuable information, and it will be a cruel disappointment if 
the Chesterton case fails to contribute its quota of light. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel’s letter to Sir Rufus Isaacs, which be it 
remembered was written after the former had learnt from his 
bolder colleagues of their American investment was, given in 
evidence by the Postmaster-General : 


Saltburn ; August 8, 1912. 
Drak Rurvs,—aAs I was leaving King’s Cross this morning I saw on the bookstall 
a copy of to-day’s number of Belloc’s paper the Hye Witness, with an article headed 
“‘ The Marconi Scandal.” I found it to be a gross and unrestrained libel on you and 
myself. I had just time before the train started to address an envelope to you at the 
House of Commons and to put the article into it with a scribbled note. I have since 
obtained your address by telegraph, and this letter enclosing another copy of the 
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paper will probably reach you before the first. One’s natural inclination is, of course, 
at once to have application made for a writ, and I am not at all sure that that is not 
the right course. There can be no possible doubt as to the result of an action. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that during the long negotiations that preceded the 
conclusion of the contract there was no action of mine that I would wish withdrawn 
from any measure of publicity, whether in the Courts or in Parliament. The circum- 
stances that deter me from at once coming to the conclusion that proceedings ought to 
be taken are the obvious ones ; first, that this contemptible rag has a very small 
circulation ; its pages are always full of personal abuse ; its articles cannot influence 
any opinion which is worth having, and an action would give an immense publicity to 
the libel. . .* And, thirdly, one does not wish to soil one’s hands with the thing. 
As there will in all probability be a Select Committee of the House of Commons in the 
autumn, to enquire into the wisdom of the contract, the report of that Committee will 
supply a sufficient answer. On the other hand it is a grave thing when Ministers are 
directly accused of corrupt action by a newspaper, no matter how obscure and scurrilous, 
for them to do nothing. With your unrivalled experience of the Law you are better able 
than I to judge what is best to do, and I will very gladly join you in proceedings if you 
think it is advisable, or do nothing, if you consider that the better course. If you are of 
opinion that a writ should be issued and will wire to me to that effect,I will go to town and 
see a solicitor and start the proceedings on behalf of both of us if you wish. But in 
that event I should be glad if you would nominate the solicitor, as my own solicitor is 
my brother, and I think in a case like this it would be better to have some one else. If 
you are in some doubt as to the proper course, you might think it well to consult the 
Prime Minister, and in that case I should be glad if you would send on this letter to 
him. 


Students of the Marconi Mystery will note with interest 
that even after the House rose on August 7, and in spite of 
Mr. Samuel’s failure to bluff Major Archer Shee into withdrawing 
opposition to the Marconi Agreement, the appointment of a Select 
Committee, although promised by the Premier, was not regarded 
among his colleagues as a certainty, for the Postmaster-General 
informs the Attorney-General: ‘“‘ As there will in all probability 
[my italics] be a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
the autumn, &c.” There was evidently still a chance of evading 
enquiry and of letting the dead past bury its dead which gives 
us a measure of the value of the autumnal agitation against 
the Marconi policy of the Post Office. 

The covering letter in which Sir Rufus Isaacs forwarded 


* In reading this letter to the Marconi Select Committee, Mr. Samuel preferred to 
omit ‘‘one sentence in it which is not strictly relevant, and which I would rather 
not read, but I will hand it to the Committee, and I will mark it for them to see, and 
I think they will understand the reason why I do not wish to read it. It does not 
cast any reflection upon anybody in any way.” 

WOL, LXI 45 
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Mr. Samuel’s letter to the Prime Minister has been, as I have 
said, mislaid, though one hopes it may turnup. Mr. Asquith who, 
be it also remembered, was aware at the time of the first American 
investment, though he was not informed of the subsequent 
joint and independent “ flutter’ of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Master of Elibank on May 22, which he only learnt last December 
or January, wrote as follows : 
August 15, 1912. 


My Dezar Rurvus,—I return the enclosed (copy of Eye Witness of August 7). I 
have carefully read this scurrilous rubbish, and I am clearly of opinion that you should 
take no notice of it. Samuel gives some excellent reasons in his letter. I suspect that 
the Hye Witness has a very meagre circulation. I notice only one page of advertise- 
ments, and that occupied entirely by Belloc’s publishers. A prosecution would secure 
notoriety and might bring in subscribers. 


Then follows an irrelevant reference to one of his colleague’s 
love of self-advertisement, and the letter ends: “‘ Yours always, 
H. H. Asquith.” 

With our present fuller knowledge of the facts Mr. Asquith’s 
desire to keep his colleagues out of the law courts where evidence 
is given on oath and extremely awkward questions may be 
asked, was prudent. No public man is called upon to take note 
of every scurrilous paragraph of which he may be the object, 
all the more as some malicious libellers might profit by sen- 
sational libel actions, though libel actions are the last experiences 
sought by responsible editors or proprietors. One might however 
innocently have imagined that it would have been worth while 
to nip rumours concerning Ministerial Marconi speculations 
in the bud the moment they obtained printed currency, even 
at the risk of increasing the subscribers or advertisers of the 
Eye Witness. But one can now appreciate the danger of such 
an experiment for the simple reason that the rumours, which 
were not confined to one Marconi Company as is now conveniently 
alleged by the Coalition, were well founded, and consequently 
plaintiffs would have entered the witness box at their peril, 
as one of them might have been asked by counsel for the 
defence: ‘‘ Then Sir Rufus Isaacs I may take it that you have 
never at any time held any share in any Marconi Company ? ” 
Had the witness refused to answer this question or had his counsel 
successfully objected to its being put, or, alternatively, had it 
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been answered, the Asquith Government would have found them- 
selves in very much the same plight as they were placed when, 
for unascertainable reasons, they suddenly resolved to take action 
against Le Matin last February. 

Be it remembered that in the autumn even the Coalition 
Press had not yet begun to draw those incredible distinctions 
between the various “ associated’ Marconi Companies which 
made investment in the parent an unspeakable act of corrup- 
tion, and an investment in any of the off-spring con:mend- 
able to the strictest purist. So one may infer that it was not 
merely the lack of advertisements or the fear of multiplying 
subscribers to the Hye Witness which convinced the Prime 
Minister of the folly of the proposed proceedings, but the dread 
of possible revelations and the knowledge that Mr. Asquith 
himself was hopelessly compromised because he was already 
aware of the great American gamble. With other Ministerial 
Micawbers he could only hope—and he had good reason to hope 
because he was in a position to influence the course of events— 
that something might turn up to prevent truth from reaching 
the public. 

Our advanced Radical contemporary, the Nation, enquires 
(May 10, 1913): ‘* Would it not have been proper for him (Sir 
Rufus Isaacs) to free Mr. Asquith’s hands by offering his resignation 
last autumn?” But Mr. Asquith has never indicated the faintest 
inclination to have his hands “‘ free” of Marconi colleagues. He 
could have ‘‘ freed ” them at any moment had he chosen to do so 
or had he been in a position to do so, which is somewhat different. 
As matters stand we know something about Ministerial American 
Marconi investments, but there were several other Marconi 
Companies with their boomlets and their temptations, and no 
man can guess how far Marconitis may have spread through the 
party of Progress. Ex hypothesi Mr. Asquith could have re- 
quested victims of the disease to resign had he thought fit to 
do so when he was first told of their Stock Exchange activities, 
and the Master of Oilybank at any rate had the intelligence to 
take himself off to remoter regions. The Nation draws fine 
distinctions between the conduct of the Attorney-General and 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer who, while regarded as 
no longer suited to act as the guardian of the public purse, is 
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for some unfathomable reason to be allowed to continue his 
Rake’s Progress at the Local Government Board. 

Prophecy is peculiarly at a discount just now so one is 
scarcely tempted to hazard a prediction as to the probable 
course of events. It would doubtless be better for the 
Government and the Coalition—and, needless to say, for 
the country, which however counts for littlk—to part with 
confessed Marconi-ites. But limpets are tenacious, and they 
are encouraged to remain where they are by obtuse admirers, 
so the Cabinet will become involved in common ruin. 

It is almost an impertinence nowadays to refer to public 
opinion, which is held in supreme contempt by professional 
politicians between elections. Nevertheless it exists and will 
make itself heard and felt. We onlookers at the great parlia- 
mentary game which one side fights with the naked fists and the 
other with kid gloves, are entitled to know, after all that has 
happened in the shape of the systematic miscarriage of truth, 
if any other Ministers and, if so, which Ministers have “‘ invested ”” 
in any of the “associated”? Marconi Companies during the 
period of negotiations for a wireless telegraphy contract between 
the prolific parent and the British Government which opened 
in March 1910 and is not yet closed because the contract has 
never been ratified by Parliament. Observe how the matter 
stands. The indignant, not to say furious, Ministerial dis- 
claimers of October 11, which suggested one thing though they 
actually said another, spoken with the knowledge and approval 
of the Prime Minister, have all gone by the board. 

The Coalition Press is always strident though inconsistent. Last 
October it was “‘ Perish the thought that any Minister should ever 
have held any Marconishare.” Nowitis“‘ Perish the thought that 
any Minister shouldn’t hold any Marconi share ”—except possibly 
a parent share—provided the transaction occurred after March 7, 
1912, when the Agreement, which was no Agreement, and the 
Contract, which was no Contract, was publicly “ announced.” 
In those earlier and happier days Mr. Herbert Samuel took it 
upon himself to inform the world: “‘ Neither I myself nor any 
of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s worth of 
shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived 
one penny profit from the fluctuations in their prices.” When 
cross-examined before the Marconi Select Committee Mr. Samuel 
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gave the genesis of this statement, which was all the more heinous 
because, as we now know, he had known for months before he 
spoke that some of his colleagues were involved in a, though 
not in the, Marconi Company. He was asked whether he had 
agreed with Sir Rufus Isaacs to the restriction of his renuncia- 
tion to the English shares, and it is only fair that he should be 
allowed to answer the question in his own language. 

No, not in that form. I not only told him, but I told all my colleagues in the 
Cabinet the kind of thing I was going to say—not exactly in those words, but generally 
the statement I proposed to make. I noticed some one or other—I think Mr. Maxse, 
but I am not quite sure—said that of course no importance could be attached to my 
statement of October 11, because I made it on behalf of every member of the Cabinet, 
and I could not possibly know what was the position of every member of the Cabinet. 
The Committee will readily believe me when I say that I should not have thought 
of making the statement in that form unless I had previously ascertained that the 
facts were so, and I had taken the opportunity of mentioning to my colleagues that 
in my view it was very necessary to contradict specifically the statements that had 
been made.} 


Accordingly 


I said it would be impossible for me in speaking in the Debate, to refer to particular 
Ministers whose names had been mentioned in rumours but not in the Press, and if I 
made any statement at all it ought to refer to the whole of the Cabinet, and I informed 
my colleagues generally that I proposed to say that no Member of the Cabinet ever had 
any shares in this company with which the contract was made, and that if there was 
any reason why I could not properly make that statement I should be obliged if they 
would inform me beforehand. As none of them did inform me beforehand I naturally 
assumed, of course, that none of them had had any such dealings, and I made my state- 
ment in that form. 

This conversation must have occurred in Cabinet Council 
because Mr. Herbert Samuel speaks of informing “‘ my colleagues 
generally,” which he could scarcely have done in separate con- 
versations or by private notes. It was simply a case of silence 
being interpreted as consent! 

The reader will be anxious to know whether the Cabinet 
was treated with the same disingenuousness as the House of 
Commons? We know that at the date of this Cabinet Council, 
on the eve of the Marconi Debate, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, and Mr. Herbert Samuel were all aware of the 
firs; American transaction. Were the other members of the 
Cabinet equally informed or were they allowed to remain in the 
dark? Did they interpret Mr. Samuel’s statement as it was 
interpreted by the public as a comprehensive repudiation of 
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all transactions in all Marconi Companies, or did they have 
inside knowledge of the odious deception practised upon Parlia- 
ment, that it was only intended to apply to the English 
Marconi Company and left aside the American, the Spanish, 
the Canadian, and other Marconi Companies in which specula- 
tion was permissible during the negotiations between the parent 
Company and the British Government? Did they or any of 
them sit by while a false impression was conveyed by their 
colleagues? Were they victims or deceivers ? 

These are no idle questions, because after the manner in 
which we have been treated the public are entitled to know 
the truth in order that they may form an opinion of the character 
of the men now governing this country. Mr. Asquith’s responsi- 
bility is plainly fixed by his acquiescence in a disingenuous 
repudiation. The guilt of the actual speakers in the Debate has 
been established by the Matin case and by their evidence before 
the Select Committee. But what was the position of the rest of 
the Cabinet when Mr. Herbert Samuel informed them of the 
statement he contemplated making. Did they understand his 
enquiry as confined to one Marconi Company, “‘ this company,” 
or did they give it and his speech the wider interpretation 
placed upon it by the nation as well as the Nation? In other 
words, did they or any of them apart from those we know 
acquiesce in the fraud practised on that fatal Friday, when 
there was no time to tell the whole truth, or did they suffer the 
common deception? Mr. Lloyd George was in so deplorable a 
condition when giving evidence that it would perhaps be unfair 
to take his statements too seriously, but he said that he had 
told his colleagues generally of his American speculations. The 
matter must be cleared up because the character of our public 
men is a public asset and we areentitled to know where we are 
and where they are. We must know the whole truth about 
them all. In lieu of indignant disclaimers, embracing “ colleagues,” 
7.e., members of the Ministry as well as members of the Cabinet, 
we are now left with the individual declaration of the particular 
Ministers who have given evidence on oath that there have been no 
Marconi investments outside the American Company, plus the 
frantic outburst of Mr. Winston Churchill, who unfortunately was 
not cross-examined, “I have never at any time in any circumstances, 
directly or indirectly, had any investment or any interest of any 
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kind, however vaguely it may be described, in Marconi telegraphic 
shares or any other shares of that description in this or any other 
country of the inhabited globe—never. And if anybody at any 
time has said so, that person is a har, and a slanderer ; and if, 
anybody has repeated this statement and said he had no evidence, 
and he believed it to be false, but there it was, the only difference 
between that person and a liar and a slanderer is that he is a 
coward in addition.” The Churchill claque, which is strong in 
the Press, though nowhere else, was lost in admiration at this 
calculated frenzy, but the thoughts of Mr. Churchill’s luckless 
colleagues upon it would be worth a penny. They had spent 
many hours and several days—in vindicating their Marconi 
speculations (and they appear to have succeeded to the complete 
satisfaction of certain Coalition Members of the Select Com- 
mittee) as meritorious investments of hard-earned savings. 
Mr. Falconer, who may not inaccurately be described as the 
leading counsel for the prosecution of journalists who repeated 
rumours, and leading counsel for the defence of Ministers when 
the truth of these rumours had been established, had positively 
purred over the American affair in a passage quoted in last 
month’s National Review, which as a specimen of unctuous 
rectitude merits reproduction. 

Mr. Fatconer: It (é.e., the American Company) was a company in which the 
strictest purist in these matters might have been pleased to have an interest ? 

Sim Rurvs Isaacs: So far as I was aware, yes. 

Q. Any member of the House ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Or any member of the Bar or the Bench. I am putting it in the most absolute 
way ?—A. Quite. 

Q. To make it clear, because it is a little difficult to realise after all that has been 
said—or the highest dignitaries in the Church who had money to invest might properly 
have made an investment in the American Marconi Company ?—A. I should have 
thought so. 

Q. Having heard all that you have heard, are you able to see any reason, apart from 
the fact of your being in the Government, if I may put that in the first place, any 
ground upon which (again I use the words) the strictest purist in those matters could 
take any exception to the manner in which the purchase was made ?—A. No, I do 
not know that any exception has been taken, certainly in my view it could not be. 

And yet, after all this billing and cooing between 
Counsel for the Post Office and the Attorney-General we 
have the First Lord of the Admiralty flouncing into Committee 
Room No. 12 like a hysterical housemaid unjustly accused of 
Stealing the spoons and slanging the Committee as though they 
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had committed the crime of crimes in affording him an 
opportunity of repudiating baseless rumours connecting his 
name with Marconi speculations. The whole case of the 
Coalition Press and the salvation of his colleagues rested on the 
assumed innocuousness of any transactions in any subsidiary 
Marconi Companies after March 7, 1912. The tantrums of the 
First Lord, which was one of the least edifying of many un- 
edifying scenes before the Select Committee apparently extended 
to any wireless speculations in any part of the planet, the mere 
suggestion of which was savagely repudiated as a stain on the 
spotless escutcheon of one of the many Bayards sans peur et sans 
reproche composing the present Cabinet. 

In the name of wonder where are we and where are Ministers ? 
Matters cannot remain as they are after all the hanky-panky 
of the last six months. Should the Marconi Committee close 
without securing statements on oath from every Minister that 
they have never “ invested’ in any Marconi shares whatsoever 
during ‘‘ the close season,” the public will be tempted to draw 
conclusions as unfavourable concerning other Members of the 
Cabinet as they have already drawn concerning the Prime 
Minister who, though he may never have speculated in Marconi 
shares, has allowed his colleagues to do so, while he is officially 
and personally responsible for one of the worst gambles with the 
truth in the annals of the Mother of Parliaments. 

L. J. MaxsE. 


P.S. May I say that I should be much obliged if the writer 
of the letter sufficiently indicated by the following extracts 
would communicate with me. 

Name of place given: February 13, 1913. 

Deak S1r,—I hate to see a man put upon for exposing, or trying to, any underhand 
gambles ; so if you don’t already know I beg to offer you the undermentioned facts, 
and may they be useful to you in your fight against the powers that be. 

There is a young man on the Stock Exchange named ........- A a 
The firm he was with then made a fortune on the bear tack by the fall in South African 
mines which took place on the publishing of the Chinese slavery lies. Since then I am 
led to believe heiswith 
That I am not sure of, but that the firm I mention made a large sum in Marconi’s 
shares is common knowledge. 

It was done mostly by options here and abroad and many orders executed here, came 
through Dutch exchanges ; if the firm’s books could be produced for examination, all, or 
nearly all, your charges would be substantiated. Yours, 

A WELL WISHER: 
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PRIOR'S “ PEGGY ” 


Lapy Marcaret CavenpisH otherwise Her 
Grace the Duchess of Portland, and (for the purposes of this 
paper) the “noble, lovely, little Peggy” of Matthew Prior, 
should certainly not be dismissed as a negligible eighteenth- 
century figure. Without possessing the triumphant charm of 
the poet’s “‘ Kitty ”—that imperious Katherine Hyde who, as 
Duchess of Queensberry, subjugated the untamable Swift, and 
petted and pampered peach-loving John Gay—Margaret Harley 
remains interesting both by her personality and her environment. 
From her father and her grandfather she inherited the “ virtuoso 
whim” which made her, almost from childhood, a collector of 
curiosities; she was learned in natural history, botany and 
domestic medicine; she was a past-mistress in the manifold 
“accomplishments”? of her period, including some that even then 
must have been exceptional; and she succeeded in attracting 
about her several of the cleverest of her feminine contemporaries. 
She made an admirable wife to “the handsomest man in 
England; ” she was an affectionate and judicious mother, and 
she may justly claim to rank among the more memorable of 
the “grandes dames” of the Georgian era. Her letters, and 
the letters of her correspondents, are an inexhaustible lucky- 
bag of those detached social details which, trifling in them- 
selves, serve, when brought together, to give congruity and 
precision to the picture of a time. 

She was born in London on February 11, 1715—her father 
being Edward, Lord Harley, son of Robert Harley, first Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer. Her mother, Henrietta (or Harriet) 
Cavendish Holles, was the daughter and heir of the first Duke of 
Newcastle. At Lord Harley’s seat of Wimpole in Cambridge- 
shire she first became known to Prior, who then_had not long to 
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live. There, or at Westminster, he saw her frequently, and 
seems to have been charmed by her infantile attractions. When 
she is no more than two years old, he sends his “‘ love ”—for it is 
a very pure and innocent passion—“ to little Margaretta.’ His 
letters to her parents seldom fail to mention her affectionately, 
with every variety of “dear diminutive,’ English and Latin. 
She is the “ Chara Infantula,’ the “‘ chére ange,” “little Pearl,” 
“her Peggiety,” the “little incomparable Lady,” his “dear 
friend and honoured Peggy.” When he sends her mother a 
present of eight pigeons, the first tribute he has received from 
his new estate at Down Hall in Essex, it is coupled with an 
express injunction that two of them, “ properly incrusted with 
sweetbreads and ‘sparagrass,”’ * shall be roasted immediately 
“for his dear little Lady’s private table.’ + He drinks her 
3 health on all occasions “‘ de towt son ceur” ; and when, being, 
; as he says, “a very laborious poet,” he turns a complimentary 
couplet to her father in the library at Wimpole (it is not one 
of his best), nothing gratifies him so much as to hear “ little 
Mademoiselle Harley” repeat it the next morning “with the 
prettiest tone and manner imaginable.’ { Finally he writes 
her a rhymed epistle : 

My noble, lovely, little PEGGY, 

Let this, my FIRST-EPISTLE, beg ye, 

At dawn of morn, and close of even, 

To lift your heart and hands to heaven: 

In double beauty say your pray’r, 

Our father first, then notre pére ; 

And, dearest CHILD, along the day, 

In ev’ry thing you do and say, 


Obey and please my LORD and LADY, 
So GOD shall love, and ANGELS aid, Ye. 


3g If to these PRECEPTS You attend, 

a No SECOND-LETTER need I send, 

4 And so I rest Your constant Friend, 
M, P. 


This bears date April 9, 1720.§ In the following year Prior 


* Steele also speaks of “ Chickens and Sparagrass ” in Tatler No. 150, which shows 
that the corruption must have been current. 

+ Portland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1899, v, 620. t_Ibid, v, 611. 

§ Bath MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1908, iii, 481. 
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died at Wimpole after a brief illness. He had composed more 
than one epitaph “for his own monument”; but perhaps the 
truest testimony to his individual charm is the after-statement 
of “ Peggy” herself—as reported by Lady Louisa Stuart—that 
he was “ beloved by every living thing in the house—master, 
child, and servant, human creature or animal.” * 

There is a portrait of Margaret Harley about this date by 
the popular Swede, Michael Dahl, who painted her father. In 
this she appears as a quaint, long-waisted, stifi-skirted little 
personage, with hair tightly drawn back from an abnormally high 
forehead. But despite the flat and uninspired manner of the 
master, the picture probably reproduces with sufficient fidelity 
the child of five celebrated by what Wraxall terms “ Prior’s 
expiring Muse.” At all events, save a few formal references in 
Pope’s and Swift’s correspondence with her father, it is all we have 
to rely on until the date of her marriage some fourteen years later. 
Her mother, whom Prior qualifies as “ adoranda,” seems to have 
been more amiable than intellectual. She is also described as 
exceedingly proud, and a great stickler for the straitest buckram 
of etiquette. With the wits who were her husband’s habitual 
associates—Prior always excepted—she got on but ill, and (said 
her daughter) hated Pope in particular. Lord Harley, a kind- 
hearted, indolent, unambitious man, was a confirmed dilettant 
and connoisseur, to whom belongs the credit of completing the 
famous Harleian collection of MSS., begun by his father, and 
now in the British Museum. In the further prosecution of his 
“taste,” he also seems to have contrived to spend (or squander) 
on pictures, medals, busts and objects of art in general, some 
£400,000 of his wife’s fortune. This was a side of the paternal 
character which in a measure reflected itself in the daughter, 
who, from a very early age, began to gather together shells, 
feathers, precious stones and rarities of all sorts. Under Lady 
Harley and a governess (Miss Walton), she was carefully brought 
up, and by the time she was twenty must have been what was 
then regarded as unusually well-educated. Being an heiress 
she had soon a number of suitors. On the 11th of July, 1734, 

* Lady M. Wortley Montagu’s Works, by Lord Wharncliffe, 1837, i, 63. It is 


understood that Mr. Francis Bickley, who recently contributed a very valuable article 
on Prior to the Quarterly Review, is engaged on a much-needed life of the poet. 
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she became the wife of William Bentinck, second Duke and third 
Earl of Portland, and, according to his father-in-law, one of the 
most estimable of men. He was the grandson of King William’s 
famous favourite, and at this date was six-and-twenty. The 
wedding took place at Oxford Chapel (now St. Peter’s, Vere 
Street), which had been built some ten years before from the 
designs of the James Gibbs who is responsible for Prior’s ornate 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

Oxford, Cavendish, Harley, Wimpole, Bentinck and other 
names connected with the great Portland property thus created, 
still linger in the region of Marylebone. Indeed the bulk of the 
parish which (with its nine medicinal springs) had been bought 
in 1710 by the first Duke of Newcastle, eventually passed to the 
Duchess. But the immediate result of her marriage was not 
only to invest her with a prominent social position, but to make 
her mistress of a convenient house in town and a great country- 
seat. The town house stood in the old Privy-Garden at Whitehall, 
occupying the site of the apartments by the water-side once 
tenanted by Charles II, and still easily discernible on Fisher’s 
well-known plan of the palace.* The Duke’s grandfather had 
obtained a building lease of the ground from William III as far 
back as 1696. Two years later, in the second fire at Whitehall, 
the so-called “ Earl of Portland’s lodgings,’ with the adjacent 
Banqueting House of Inigo Jones, fortunately escaped destruction; 
although both—says a contemporary record—were “ much 
damnified”; (f) and it must have been after this catastrophe 
that the building so long inhabited by Margaret Harley was con- 
structed or completed. Many years subsequent to her death, 
its place was taken by No. 4, Whitehall Gardens, the home of 
Sir Robert Peel, who, substituting a new house for the old one, 
resided here until his fatal accident in 1850, which is, of course, 
far beyond the limits of this paper. But these apparently 
gratuitous particulars are justified by the mournful fact that 
the Whitehall Gardens of to-day, with all its time-honoured 
memories, must presently be superseded by a range of modern— 
and probably painfully modern—government offices ! 


* This, by the way, was dedicated to the second Duke. 
+ Hope Johnstone papers (Fifteenth Report of the Hist, MSS, Comm., App. Pt, 
ix, 1897, p. 103). 
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The Duke’s country-seat, Bulstrode or Bulstrode Park, in 
Buckinghamshire, lies to the west of Gerard’s Cross, on the left 
hand of the high road from Uxbridge to Beaconsfield.* The house, 
erected by a former proprietor, Judge Jeffreys, has long made 
room for a later structure. Horace Walpole, who saw it in 1755, 
describes it as “‘ a melancholy monument of Dutch magnificence,” 
having, nevertheless, “‘a brave gallery of old pictures, and a 
chapel with two fine windows of modern painted glass.” And 
although in 1762 the Duchess made him a handsome present of 
“portraits of the court of Louis Quatorze” (which can scarcely 
have been improved by the fact that they had been used as 
targets in the nursery), he is still ungrateful enough to write of 
the place in the following year as “ Dutch and trist.” Mrs. 
Lybbe Powys, who inspected it subsequently, is scarcely as 
critical as fastidious Mr. Walpole. It is well worth seeing, 
she reports; and she praises the paintings and curiosities, 
especially “a Holy Family as large as life, by Raphael,” and 
“The Building of Antwerp” from Sir Luke Schaub’s collection : 

The hall (she goes on) is surround’d by very large pieces of every kind of beast 
by Snyders.t The menagerie, I had heard, was the finest in England, but in that I 
was disappointed, as the spot is by no means calculated to show off the many beautiful 
birds it contains, of which there were great variety, as a curassoa, goon (?) crown- 
bird, stork, black and red game, bustards, red-legg’d partridges, silver, gold, pied 
pheasants, one, what is reckon’d exceedingly curious, the peacock pheasant. The 
aviary, too, is a most beautiful collection of smaller birds—tumblers, waxbills, yellow 
and bloom paraquets, Java sparrows, Loretta blue birds, Virginia nightingales, and 
two widow-birds, or... “red-breasted long twit’d finches.” Besides all above 
mention’d, her Grace is exceedingly fond of gardening, is a very learned botanist, and 


* The Duchess of Portland preferred to spell it Bullstrode, and those who—with 
Captain Fluellen—decline to “ mock at an ancient tradition,” will excuse if they cannot 
imitate her. According to Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families, the estate, in the days 
of the “ galloping Normans,” was held by a sturdy Saxon named Shobbington, who, 
when the Conqueror granted the land to one of his retainers, prepared to contest the 
transfer. He and his friends had no horses; but they had a number of bulls. Mount- 
ing these improvised chargers, they fell at nightfall on the invading camp, and put 
it to flight. After this daring exploit, Shobbington was summoned to Court, a mandate 
to which he responded riding on a bull, and escorted by seven stalwart sons. In the 
sequel, he took the oath to William, and was allowed to keep his property. The 
Duchess, believing devoutly in the “ bull-striders,” always insisted on writing the 
name of the place with the second “1.” 

t These were probably the pictures described in Britton and_Brayley as Hunting 
Scenes by Snyders and his Pupil, i, p. 393. 
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has every English plant in a separate garden by themselves. Upon the whole, I 
never was more entertain’d than at Bulstrode. * 


The date of Mrs. Lybbe Powys’ visit to Bulstrode was July 
1769, and her description of the “menagerie” is of necessity 
an anticipation. But whatever the defects or beauties of the 
mansion, its environment was magnificent. The pleasure- 
gardens were held by judges to be perfect; and the surrounding 
park of some eight hundred acres, “composed of perpetual] 
swells and slopes, set off by scattered plantations, disposed in 
the justest taste,” = was one of the most beautiful in England. 
Fine old trees abounded; and there were walks which offered 
effective “ prospects”? of Windsor Forest and the blue hills of 
Surrey. So various in their expanse were these extensive 
grounds as to prompt the story that the second Duke was once 
actually stopped in his own domain by the notorious Dick 
Turpin—a pleasant legend which is chronologically possible, 
as Turpin was hanged in 1739. Nowadays it would be easy to 
get to Gerard’s Cross from Whitehall under an hour; but in 
1735 it was frequently made a leisurely affair, to be broken at 
Acton. Yet on occasion, it could be performed @ grande vitesse, 
as for example in January 1739. “We set out from Bulstrode 
at eleven, and were in town by half an hour over two, over hills 
of snow and heaps of ice; but our horses flew as if each had 
been a Pegasus—four coaches and six, with twelve horsemen 
attending, besides apothecaries, bakers, butchers, that joined in 
the procession to escort us part of the way.” And this cavalcade 
could not have included the servants’ hall, for the same letter 
relates that one of the Duchess’s maids, travelling by the waggon, 
was thrown out, run over and died in consequence. 

At Bulstrode the new Duchess spent much of her time; 
and here, as she says in one of her letters, her amusements were 
“all of the Rural kind—Working, Spinning, Knotting, Drawing, 
Reading, Writing, Walking, and picking Herbs to put into an 
Herbal.” § These things, however, by no means exhausted the 
list of her occupations. She was a clever turner both in wood 

* Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys, 1899, pp. 120-1. 
+ Ambulator, 1800, p. 48. 

} Delany Autobiography, &c, 1861, ii, 23, 25. 

§ Elizabeth Montagu, by Emily 8S. Climenson, 1906, i, 27. 
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and ivory; she excelled in all kinds of fancy-work, from “ sugar 
plum” chair-covers to embroidered aprons; she was an expert 
in shell-flowers and grotto-building; she delighted in feather- 
screens* and cut-paper, in botany aud natural history, in curios 
and bric-a-brac of all sorts. Like a true “Lady Bountiful,” she 
dabbled in the old-fashioned remedies of the still-room—infusions 
of poppy and camomile, decoctions of dandelion and penny-royal.t 
She talks of the tamarinds she has ordered for her “ apothecary’s 
shop.” ‘I am a great doctor—she says on another occasion— 
and have cured a poor boy of dropsy.” As a letter-writer, she 
was fluent and assiduous; but scarcely to be compared with 
some of the practised correspondents she had the good sense 
to attract and retain; and itis they who furnish us with the best 
idea of the life at Bulstrode. Foremost of these were the two 
Granvilles, Mary, then the widow of Mr. Pendarves and after- 
wards the better-known Mrs. Delany, and her sister, Anne, later 
Mrs. D’Ewes; Mrs. (or rather Miss) Donnellan, a clever Irish 
friend of Swift and Richardson; Elizabeth Robinson, eventually 
the celebrated Mrs. Montagu, and Catherine, or Kitty, Dashwood, 
the ‘‘ Delia-Neaera”’ of Hammond’s lovesick Elegies. Another 
was John Law’s daughter, a pretty, half-French Lady Walling- 
ford. Like Johnson, the Duchess was fond of giving pet names 
to her favourites. Mrs. Pendarves was “Pen” or “Penny”: 
Miss Robinson, who was young and very volatile, “Fidget” ; 
Anne Granville, “Pipkin”; Miss Dashwood, “ Dash.” Two 
of the group, “‘ Fidget” and “ Pen,” were accomplished 


* Mrs. Montagu is usually associated with the famous feather-hangings celebrated 
by Cowper (Gentleman's Magazine, June 1788). But the idea originated with the 
Duchess of Portland. 

+ These were the days when people took cowslip-wine for sleeplessness, added saffron 
to their tea against low spirits, and put goose-grass in their spring-porridge as 
“good for the scurvy.” An approved recipe for toothache was trefoil, primrose 
leaves, and pounded yarrow. Vipers were still used medicinally ; and Elixir of Vitriol 
was recommended for asthma. Snails, also, were popular, not as the table-delicacy 
referred toin Bramston’s Man of Taste, but to cure consumption. Some of the other 
remedies read oddly. Mrs. Delany speaks of a spider in a goose-quill, hung round a 
child’s neck, as infallible in ague; and one of Mrs. Montagu’s correspondents relates 
the lamentable case of an aged Countess of Northampton who succumbed after a treat- 


ment of broth prepared from a cock which had been previously dosed for the purpose by 
Dr. Ward’s celebrated Pill. 
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chroniclers. Here is “ Fidget’s” account of the Bulstrode carte 
du jour : 

We breakfast at 9, dine at 2, drink tea at 8, and sup at 10. In the morning we 
work or read. In the afternoon the same, walk from 6 till tea-time, and then write 
till supper. I think since we came down our despatches in numbers, tho’ not in 
importance, have equalled those at the Secretary’s Office. The Duchess and I have 
been walking in the woods to-night, and feeding the pheasants in the menagerie. The 
late Duke had Macaws, Parrots, and all sorts of foreign birds flying in one of the woods ; 
he built a house and kept people to wait upon them; there are now some birds in the 
house, and one Macaw, but most were destroyed in the Duke’s minority.* 


This was in 1740. An earlier letter from the already in- 
defatigable Mrs. Pendarves to her sister gives a variation of the 
picture. She is copying some drawings of Stonehenge lent her 
by Lord Oxford : 


They have employed me two mornings, and will two mornings more, so that my 
writing-hour is drove down to the evening. Well, I must drink coffee at five, and 
play with the little jewels—it is the ceremony of the house: then says the Duchess, 
** Don’t go, Penny, till I have net one row in my cherry-net,” which proves a hundred 
meshes, then comes some prater, asks her Grace a question; the arm suspended in 
the air forgets its occupation ; she answers, and asks some other question in return— 
ten to one but a laugh is hatched, and once in a quarter of an hour the netting-work 
is remembered! With patience I await her solemn motions, and by half an hour after 
six we are in the dressing room [i.e. boudoir], armed with pen and ink, and the fair 
field prepared to receive the attack. Then comes Lady Elizabeth, Lady Harriet, 
and the noble Marquis [the three children]; after half an hour’s jumping, they are 
dismissed, and we soberly say ‘‘ Now we will write our letters.” In comes the Duke, 
« the tea stays for the ladies” : well, we must go, for there is no living at Bulstrode 
without four meals a-day. . . .f 


The result is that it is eight before the correspondence is 
resumed, and ready for his Grace to frank it. The children 
mentioned were Elizabeth, the eldest, afterwards first Marchioness 
of Bath; Henrietta, who became Countess of Stamford and 
Warrington; and William Henry (Lord Titchfield), eventually 
third Duke of Portland, at this date only a few months old. 
They were all engaging little people, and were presently to have 
an exemplary preceptress in the person of that accomplished 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, Miss (or Mrs.) Elizabeth Elstob, who, 
by the death of Caroline of Ansbach, had lost both her patron 
and her pension. It is strange that a lady who knew eight 


* Elizabeth Montagu, by Emily J. Climenson, 1906, i, 49-50. 
t+ Delany, Autobiography, &c., 1861, ii, 21-22. 
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languages should not speak French—as Lord Oxford objected. 
But the Duchess sensibly decided that it would suffice if Miss 
Elstob contrived to teach her pupils English, cultivated their 
minds to the extent of their capacities, and instructed them 
“in the principles of religion and virtue.” * She wished more- 
over to relieve them from the frigid formalities and vexatious 
constraint under which she herself had fretted as a child, and 
she hoped that in this way they would grow up affectionate 
and unaffected. Her plan must have succeeded, since, some 
years later, Mrs. Pendarves praises them for just these qualities, 
Miss Elstob remained in the Portland family until her death in 
1756. 

Apart from the periodical advent of visitors, and the un- 
wearied activities of the Duchess, mingled with a good deal of 
miscellaneous reading (in which the Decameron alternated with 
Clarke’s Sermons, and Young’s Night Thoughts corrected the 
levity of Cibber’s Apology), the life at Bulstrode must have been, 
if not exactly monotonous, at least exceedingly uniform. But 
it was another-guess matter when the caravan, with its four 
coaches-and-six, transferred the family to the Privy Garden, 
and the days were filled with “Operas, Park, Assemblies, Vaux 
Hall”’—when there were sittings at Hudson’s or Zincke’s and 
Handel oratorios and Caffarelli concerts—when Quin was acting 
Jaques superbly in As You Like It and the Italian Dancers 
were only rivalled in popularity by the new anonymous novel of 
Pamela—when there were masquerades at Marylebone and balls 
at Reicester House. Perhaps the best illustration of what may 
be regarded as a decorous high-life “ frisk” of those days is 
afforded by the record of an expedition to which the Duke and 
Duchess convened a select number of friends. The proceedings 
were reported independently by two of those present, whose 
accounts we combine. The party consisted of the host and 
hostess; Mrs. Pendarves and Miss Donnellan; Lady 
Wallingford; Dr. Shaw, the traveller and botanist; Lord 
Dupplin, the Duchess’s cousin, afterwards Earl of Kinnoul; 
and an eccentric M. Achard, who had formerly been the 
Duke’s tutor and was now his secretary and factotum. 
M. Achard, known familiarly in the family as “ Frére Bona- 


* Delany Autobiography, &c., 1861, ii, 14. 
VOL, LXI 46 
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venture,’ was of uncertain temper, a circumstance which 
led to his being nicknamed “ M. du Poivre,” or “M. du Miel,” 
according to his dominant mood. The intention was to visit 
all the shows between Whitehall and the Tower, and the sightseers 
accordingly set out at ten in two hackney coaches, “ stopping at 
everything that had a name.” The first halt was at the “wild 
beasts’ in Covent Garden ; but as Mrs. Pendarves italicises the 
words, and Cunningham makes no mention of any Covent Garden 
menagerie, it is uncertain whether animals are really to be under- 
stood. The next was at Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, where, 
on the great staircase, they inspect Mr. William Hogarth’s com- 
paratively recent attemptsin the Grand Style, the Good Samaritan 
and the Pool of Bethesda (which Mrs. Pendarves misnames the 
Impotent Man). From “ Bart’s” they pass to the famous 
lapidary, Mr. Faulkner, where are “ abundance of fine things,” 
and they are initiated into the cutting and polishing of pebbles. 
At Surgeons’ Hall, in Monkwell Street, they visit the so-called 
picture by Holbein of Henry VIII, granting a Charter to the 
Barber Surgeons; after which they proceed to the Tower and 
Mint to recreate themselves with the assay of gold and silver 
and the spectacle of lions and armour. Next comes an excellent 
dinner at Pontack’s in Abchurch Lane, where you might have 
the best Bordeaux wine in all France, and dine at five shillings 
or a guinea a head, as it pleased your pocket. After dinner, 
they adjourned to the “round church in Stocks Market,” * 
thatis, St.Stephen’s Walbrook, which, architectural experts not- 
withstanding, is assuredly one of Wren’s most beautiful works, 
** And so home to Whitehall ’—as Pepys would conclude, having 
passed, in Miss Donnellan’s opinion, “a most agreeable day.” 
What the untunable M. Achard thought on this occasion is not 
recorded. Let us trust he had not found the Pontack claret 
sophisticated ! T 

This “notable expedition,” as Mrs. Pendarves calls it, took 

* Delany, Autobiography, &c., 1861, ii, 82. In April 1740, it may be added, the 


Stocks Market had been moved to Farringdon Street, and the Mansion House was 
rising on its site, which probably retained its old name for some time. 


tT For sure those Honest Fellows have no knack 
Of putting off stum’d Claret for Pontack. 
The Hind and the Panther transvers’d, 1687, p. 27. 
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place in April 1740, and must also have been “ extraordinary ” (in 
the eighteenth-century sense), as there are no similar records. 
Nor are they to be looked for, since the unchequered life of the 
Duchess, like that of those fortunate people who avoid a history, 
presents, in the way of definite chronicle, but few memorable 
milestones. These may be at once enumerated. She had, in 
due time, other children, besides those mentioned already. In 
1741 died Lord Harley, who in 1724 had succeeded his father as 
second Earl of Oxford. His death (Mrs. Pendarves does not 
scruple to say it) was mainly due to intemperance, aggravated 
by the growing embarrassments which had obliged him, a year 
earlier, to sell Wimpole to Lord Hardwicke. His widow survived 
him until 1755, having sold the Harleian collection to the British 
Museum a short time before for £10,000. In 1762 the Duke of 
Portland died. There is not much about him in the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Montagu or Mrs. Pendarves beyond the fact that he 
franked letters, and hunted three times a week in the season. 
But he had the care of a large estate, which must have kept him 
continually and usefully occupied. As for the Duchess—les jours 
se suivent et se ressemblent. Her mother’s death added greatly 
to her possessions, not only in money but in pictures, miniatures 
and all the heirlooms of the Nottinghamshire house, Welbeck 
Abbey. We hear of her continued occupations, her ruling 
passion for collecting, her improvements at Bulstrode, her tame 
hares and pheasants, her botanical garden, and her intercourse 
with her friends. After Miss Robinson’s marriage, in 1742, to 
Mr. Montagu, the intimacy continued, and the husband and wife 
visited at Bulstrode. But in a few years, in consequence of 
some misunderstanding, it gradually fell off and was never 
renewed. On the other hand, the attachment to Mrs. Pendarves 
survived both her second marriage to Dr. Delany and her 


second widowhood, the bond being only broken at last by the 


Duchess’s death. It was at Bulstrode, when Mrs. Delany was 
more than seventy-three, that the idea first occurred to her 
of that famous paper flora which so delighted George III and 
Queen Charlotte, and which (by the bequest of Lady Llanover) 
still constitutes one of the glories of the Print Room at Blooms- 
bury. One day the old lady had casually cut out a scarlet 
geranium in paper of similar colour, with such verisimflitude 
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that the Duchess mistook it for the real flower, and from that 
moment “‘ a new work was begun.” It was continued until 1782, 
and then only relinquished from fading eyesight.* 

Hitherto we have said little of the men visitors to Bulstrode 
Park. One reason, and that almost suffices, is that there is not 
very much to say. The chosen associates of the Duchess were 
mostly of her own sex; or, if not, were particularly connected 
with her particular hobbies. Of these latter was the botanist 
and conchologist, Dr. Thomas Shaw, an explorer whose Travels 
in Barbary and the Levant obtained and deserved the praise of 
Gibbon. The loud talk and hearty laughter of this “‘ Godfather 
of all Shell Fish” (as Mrs. Montagu calls him) were often heard 
at Bulstrode; and the Duchess is said to have given him £600 
to travel and collect shells for her, an act in which she plainly 
showed herself her father’s daughter. Others in this category 
were Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Banks and the Swede, 
Solander, who, on their return from Cook’s expedition of 
1768-71, spent much of the summer of 1772 at Bulstrode pre- 
paring an account of their experiences. The “simpling Ma- 
caroni,” as the caricaturists called Solander, should have been 
at his ease in the Duchess’s herb-garden. Of purely literary 
visitors the list is not large. One of the earliest was doubtless 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, whose Life of Cicero—by no means an 
unimportant factor in the emancipation of biography from 
the traditional models—was highly popular; another, Lyttelton’s 
friend, Gilbert West of Wickham, who, besides his book on 
the Resurrection, had translated Pindar and Lucian’s Triumph 
of the Gout, to which he was himself a martyr. West’s taste 
for decoration cannot fail to have made him a persona grata at 
Bulstrode. Dr. Zachary Grey, that laborious editor of Hudibras, 
who, according to Fielding, quotes in his notes more than five 
hundred books noé to be found in Mead’s library, was also an 
occasional guest. But the most frequent and the most constant 
was Dr. Edward Young, the author of the Night Thoughts} and 

* Delany, Autobiography, &c., 1862, v, 443; vi, 98. Cutting paper was a famous 
‘eighteenth-century “ accomplishment,” and Lady Andover is said to have excelled in 
‘minute figures and landscapes excuted in this way. The art probably came over from 


Holland with William of Orange. 
+ Night the Third. Narcissa—was “ humbly Inscrib’d to her Grace the Duchess 


“of P—— ” in 1742. 
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the Centaur not Fabulous, whose conversational charm and 
gift of letter-writing are often extolled. Of foreign littérateurs, 
the most important is that quaint (and diminutive) figure 
Father Pierre-Frangois le Courayer, the translator of Sarpi’s 
Council of Trent, who, after writing a book vindicating the Orders 
of the English Church, had taken refuge in this country in 1728, 
At Bulstrode, when he could tear himself from Oxford, where 
Atterbury had obtained him a Doctor’s degree, or from the 
lodgings over Mrs. Chenevix’s toy-shop at Charing Cross, he was 
always welcome, as at many other aristocratic houses which 
opened their doors to him. Lastly there must have been another 
comer, of whose doings we should certainly like to know more. 
Rousseau was in England in 1766-7 and spent much of his time 
at Wootton in Derbyshire, near Calwich, where lived Mrs. 
Delany’s relative, Bernard Granville, to whom Jean Jacques 
wrote several letters. Among these, Lady Llanover found one 
evidently intended for the Duchess of Portland, as it refers 
to a title which, Rousseau says, she had permitted him to assume, 
namely, that of ‘‘ Herboriste de Madame la Duchesse de Portland.” 
There was not much herbalising possible in the Privy-Garden 
at Whitehall; and it is only reasonable to conclude that the 
distinction must have been conferred at Bulstrode.* 

Concerning the Duchess’s relations with some of the other 
notabilities of her day, the record is disappointingly barren. She 
knew, and had given presents to, Horace Walpole; but beyond 
two lines in a letter to George Montagu saying that she had dined 
at Strawberry Hill with Mrs. Delany in June 1770, there is no 
trace of intimacy. On the other hand, a few days later, Mrs. 
Delany gives a fairly detailed account of a visit she made with 
her great friend, and her great friend’s daughter, Lady Weymouth, 
to Garrick at Hampton. The distinguished actor, though no 
doubt delighted, was not dumbfounded. He did the honours of 
his riverside villat “very respectfully” ; and Mrs. Garrick—“ a 
wonderful creature ’»—was propriety itself, “ considering all cir- 
cumstances relating to her””—meaning, we suppose, that she had 
once been an opera-dancer. The house, though “ singular,” had 
“the look of belonging to a genius”; the excellent dinner was 
“nicely served’; and the pretty garden sloping to the Thames 

* Delany, Autobiography, &., 1862, v, 98,140. Just sold, Times, April 21, 1913. 
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‘very well laid out, and planted for shade and shelter.” They 
drank tea and coffee in Shakespeare’s temple under Roubillac’s 
statue (now in the British Museum) ; and they duly admired the 
famous Shakespeare chair.* Later on, Lady Weymouth’s 
children walked into the garden, and Garrick made himself as 
agreeable as he knew how todo. The expedition must have been 
wholly satisfactory ; but Mrs. Delany’s narrative is spoiled by a 
note of condescension which one hardly expects in Burke’s 
typical fine lady. One would like to hear Garrick’s version of 
the proceedings, or better, Mrs. Garrick’s—“ considering all 
circumstances relating. to her.” Report says that she was a 
person of marked social charm, extremely well bred, and devoted 
to her “ Davy.” | 

But if Bulstrode patronised Hampton, Bulstrode in its turn 
was patronised by Gunnersbury House, for, two years later, Mrs. 
Delany gives an elaborate account of a “ gracious visit” which, 
in the autumn of 1772 (the year of the opening of the Pantheon), 
that indefatigable gadabout, the Princess Amelia, paid the 
Duchess. Here it is: 


All the comfortable sophas and great chairs, all the piramids of books (adorning 
almost every chair), all the tables and even the spinning-wheel were banish’d for that 
day, and the blew damask chairs set in prim form around the room, only one arm’d 
chair placed in the middle for her Royal Highness; she came in a post coach and 
four, only attended by two footmen and a groom. ... They were here by a qr after 
one, conducted by the keeper, who met them at the end of the common, and were 
brought (not the common way), but thro’ “the bosom.” The Dss. met her [the 
Princess] at the hall-door, and I stood in the hall; when the Princess had paid her 
complim** to her Grace, she came up directly to me and said many civil things wch 
I hope I answer’d properly. She was so easy, good-humoured and entertaining. 
that I was glad I had not absented myself. She was delighted with the place and her 
entertainment, which was magnificent and pollish’d to the last degree, yet everything 
conducted with the utmost ease. The Princess went all over the house and garden, 
but insisted upon the Dss. of P. and my not attending her there, only her ladies. We 
dined at three, and she had a polite attention to every ingenious ornament on the table 
and you may be sure Mr. Leiver’s [the chef’s ?] ingenuity, &c., was not idle on this 
occasion. After dinner she would see my own apartments, and made me display 


* Mrs. Delany calls this “‘ Shakespeare’s own chair” ; but, from her description 
it was obviously the mahogany nondescript designed by Hogarth for Garrick, as 
president of the Shakespeare Club. It afterwards belonged to the late Baroness 
Burdett Coutts. There is asketch of it inS, Ireland’s Graphic Illustrations, 1799, ii, 147. 

t Delany, Autobiography, &c., 1862, iv, 283-4, 
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all my frippery works, all which she graciously commended ; we then adjourned into 
the library, and at seven the Princess return’d to Gunnersbury by moonlight.* 

The graciousness of Gunnersbury House was, however, nothing 
compared with the affability of Windsor Castle, when, on a 
memorable day in August 1776, “Great George our King” and 
Queen Charlotte drank tea at Bulstrode, and Mrs. Delany (in 
her own words) was “ produced among the antiquities.” Between 
six and seven their serene Majesties” arrived in a chaise and 
pair, bringing with them Lady Weymouth. The house, as before, 
had been turned upside down to receive them, and “ the drawing 
room divested of every comfortable circumstance.” The royal 
visitors “ took notice, and admired everything ”—especially the 
Duchess and the hortus siccus. The intercourse thus opened 
was afterwards often renewed. In August 1778, on the Prince 
of Wales’s birthday, the King and Queen, with eight children 
and attendants, fifty in all, breakfasted at Bulstrode. Mrs, 
Delany was again “commandeered,” her paper flowers were 
inspected by a larger party than before, and the good-humoured 
royalties perambulated the entire house, admiring the pictures, 
the china closet and the numberless curiosities. They then had 
chocolate in the gallery, and the King carried his amiability 
to the extent of handing Mrs. Delany a chair. This invasion of 
Bulstrode was followed by a return visit to Windsor, as Mrs. 
Delany had expressed a desire to sce the entire royal family. 
It came off the next day, when the Duchess and her interesting 
friend went to the Castle, and were received with much simple 
cordiality, including the privilege of seeing the Prince of Wales 
and the Bishop of Osnaburg (Prince Frederick) dance a minuet 
in the drawing room at the Queen’s house. Mrs. Delany’s 
account of these proceedings (she was now nearing eighty) is 
something too much in the worm-and-star style, but the narrative 
gives a pleasant impression of the genuine courtesy and uncon- 
ventional kindness of “Farmer George” and his wife. In a 
later letter there is a pretty picture of the King, carrying about 
in his arms his youngest-born, the short-lived Prince Octavius ; 
and in another, later still, although, as a preliminary, the illustrious 
guests were escorted through Bulstrode park with blazing 
flambeaux, and the Duchess lighted in their honour the great 

* Delany, Aulobiography, &c., 1862, iv, 455-6. 
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chandelier which had not been lit for twenty years, the Queen 
chatted with her hostess on a sofa, the Princess Royal played 
the harpsichord while the Prince of Wales sang, and the com- 
pany consumed their refreshments as naturally as if they had 
been simple citizens in a supper-box at Vauxhall. 

So much for royalty. It would be interesting to connect 
the Duchess with her illustrious contemporary, the “ great 
Cham of Literature.” But beyond the fact that, in the year 
of the Gordon Riots, Dr. Johnson met her Grace at one of Mrs. 
Vesey’s “‘ Babels,” Boswell makes no reference to that “ fair 
conjunction.” On the other hand, the Diary of Miss Burney for 
January 1783 contains a lively sketch of an interview which, 
greatly to her satisfaction, the much-flattered author of the 
then recently published Cecilia had with the Duchess at Mrs. 
Delany’s house in St. James’s Place. Miss Burney discovered 
much “sweetness and dignity and intelligence” in her new 
friend. The Duchess was wonderfully gracious, at once 
accepting Fanny’s opinion of Mrs. Siddons as final. She 
further delighted her hearer by announcing that, despite an 
antipathy to five volumes, she had read Cecilia three times 
—a commendation enhanced by the supplementary declara- 
tion that she had never been able to get through more 
than a few letters of Clarissa or Sir Charles Grandison. But 
over Cecilia both she and Mrs. Delany had cried—oh! how 
they had cried! Then followed discussion of the dramatis 
persone, to which Mrs. Chapone (who had accompanied Miss 
Burney) contributed the familiar vindication of the eccentric 
Briggs. It had been asserted, in a mixed company, that there 
could be no such character. Whereupon “a poor little city 
man who was there started up and said, ‘ But there is, though, 
for I’se one myself.’” After this, and some further laudation, 
Miss Burney’s sensitive modesty could “ hear no more.” Indeed, 
she has been obliquely accused (by the ever-suspicious Croker, 
who distrusted reported dialogues) of hearing more than was 
actually uttered. But she could scarcely have invented this 
particular episode.* 

The Dowager Duchess of Portland, as she had been sinc® 
the marriage of the third Duke in 1766, died at Bulstrode 
on the 17th of July, 1785, in her seventy-second year. Her 

* Burney, Diary, 1904, ii, 197-202. 
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life was not, it may be gathered, fruitful of incident, and 
therefore lends itself but little to chronological treatment. 
From the scattered sources consulted for this paper, she 
emerges indistinctly as a shadowy but beneficent presence,* 
with a genius for friendship, and a taste for collecting—a 
taste which, in her later years, does not seem to have entirely 
commended itself to her expectant and embarrassed heirs. In 
April 1786, the “‘ Portland Museum,” announced in auctioneer 
phraseology as ‘known throughout Europe,” and consisting of 
“shells, corals, minerals, insects, birds’ eggs, agates, crystals, china, 
snuff-boxes, coins, medals, seals, prints, drawings, jewels, 
and precious stones,” was sold by Skinner at her Grace’s “ late 
dwelling-house in Privy-Garden.” The sale occupied thirty-eight 
days, and included 4156 lots. One of the buyers was Horace 
Walpole, who secured a head in basalt of Jupiter Serapis and 
an illuminated Book of Psalms, both of which he forthwith 
installed in the Beauclerk closet at Strawberry. Another item 
was a unique set of Hollar’s engravings, in 13 folio volumes. 
This fetched £385, but the prices generally were far below what 
they would have been in our day. Rembrandt etchings, for 
example, went for 28s.; Chelsea China (28 pieces) for 30s. The 
gem of the sale was the blue and white glass Vase, or Sepulchral 
Urn, thought to have once held ashes of Alexander Severus, 
which had been discovered near Rome in a sarcophagus under 
the Monte del Grano. Until 1770 this marvel of the ceramic 
art had remained in the possession of the Barberini family, being 
subsequently acquired by Sir William Hamilton, British Pleni- 
potentiary at Naples, from whom, through his niece, Miss 
Hamilton, one of Queen Charlotte’s ladies-in-waiting, the Duchess 
purchased it for £1800. Henceforth it became known as the 
Hamilton or Portland Vase. At the sale it was bought in by 
the third Duke for £1029, and deposited by his son in the British 
Museum. Here—as all the world knows—it was smashed to 
pieces in February 1845 by a drunken workman, and was after- 
wards most ingeniously and successfully pieced together by Mr. 
Thomas Doubleday. Austin Dosson. 


* Writing in August 1742, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu says of her daughter, 
Lady Bute: ‘I am very glad she continues her intimacy with the Duchess of Portland, 
whose company will never injure her either by advice or example” (Paston’s Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, 1907, 406). 
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WHY AIRMEN ARE NOT AFRAID 


I 


Has the aeroplanist—any typical representative of the several 
thousand pilots who now navigate the air—such an iron type 
of nerve as may distinguish him from normal men ? 

I do not think so—although, no doubt, to an ordinary person, 
flying would seem to demand, on the part of the airman, a courage 
quite exceptional. But, in regard to all the perilous tasks for 
which men are found so eager, the personal point of view, that 
of the participant himself, is what we need to gauge. 

Now, in connection with aviation, it is certainly true to say 
that the majority of men, when they handle an aeroplane, are 
imbued with enthusiasm both real and lasting; and, as is 
generally admitted, there is no such a spirit as genuine enthusiasm 
for brushing aside difficulties and dangers. Again, the pilot who 
learns to fly to-day has a confidence which is inspired by the 
experience of his predecessors in the art. Such knowledge, 
handed from instructor to pupil, grows ceaselessly; and its 
accumulation is adding materially to the safety of flight. Thus, 
aided by data that pioneers have collected for him, and stimulated 
by his own enthusiasm—to say nothing of being provided with a 
reliable, airworthy machine—the would-be aviator of to-day 
need no longer be a superman, either in will-power, or nerve. 
In the infancy of flight it was, of course, a different matter : 
the first pilots who flew were, undoubtedly, exceptional men. 

What impresses an airman, usually quite early in his flying 
career, is the sense of safety which comes to him, even when a 
thousand feet or more above the earth. That this should be 
so, is not altogether surprising. The modern aeroplane, when 
it is in flight, suggests nothing of insecurity, or possible mishap. 
There is the strong, unceasing roar of the motor—the purposeful 
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rush. Borne forward thus smoothly and irresistibly, and yet 
with his craft instantly responsive to the merest touch upon its 
levers, the steersman feels master of the situation—in a word, 
the conqueror of the air. 

But, in reality, his conquest is no more than partial; this 
new element which he navigates, with such determination and 
skill, is still treacherous and uncharted. And so, every now and 
then, his confidence is rudely shaken. Something happens while 
he is in the air—something unexpected, and quite mysterious. 
He finds, suddenly, that his machine has passed beyond control ; 
and thereafter, should he escape the worst consequences of his 
fall, he will entertain a vast respect for this invisible sea which 
he has the temerity to invade. 

At Pau one day—it was while I was learning to fly—I had 
been delighting myself, and entertaining earth folk, with some 
aerial mancuvres in a Bleriot monoplane. Nowadays, when 
trick-flying is a fine art, such evolutions as I was achieving 
then would pass almost without notice; but, at the time, I 
certainly thought I was performing rather well—remembering 
the fact that I was a beginner. Suddenly I attempted a steeply 
banked turn. I had done identically the same thing just before, 
in an apparently similar way; but, this time, “ something 
happened.” Perhaps, at that critical instant when my planes 
hung poised, some chance gust of wind threw itself into the 
balance. At any rate, I found I had no control at all over my 
machine; and the next moment, plunging down headlong— 
although, luckily, from no great height—I found myself, with a 
sadly wrecked craft, lying in the bed of a shallow stream. I 
escaped with a shaking, fortunately; but such experiences 
have a salutary effect. They teach one that in the navigation 
of the air man is—despite his growing store of knowledge—still 
the merest novice. And it is good that he should be chastened 
thus. 

II 

Does an aviator, by facing constantly the perils of the air, 
gradually become nerve-shaken, and so run the risk of some 
sudden loss of judgment, which may easily spell disaster ? 

In pondering such a possibility, a definite point at once 
emerges. It is that there are several styles of flying—indulged 
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in, largely, according to the temperament of the airman. There 
is, for example, the methodical pilot, who flies only when his 
machine and engine are in perfect trim, and the atmospheric 
conditions favourable ; and, on the other hand, there is the man 
who is so charged with nervous energy that he cannot rest content 
with cautious progress. It is he who attempts risky evolutions, 
who flies in high and gusty winds, and who pilots “ freak,” racing 
aircraft, 

Between these two types of airmen, from the point of view 
of the nerve-strain they impose upon themselves, there is scarcely 
any comparison to be made. The patient, plodding man, pro- 
ceeding always by logical stages, may fly for years in safety— 
at any rate, so far as his physical and mental equipment are 
concerned. But the dashing, adventurous pilot, who performs 
brilliant and daring feats, makes an abnormal demand upon 
both nerve and judgment. He may, of course, be so exceptional 
a man as to withstand the strain ; but, where the human element 
is concerned, there is always a doubt. Becoming “ nervy” by 
degrees, perhaps, and almost unconsciously, he may be faced 
one day by the need for instant and unerring decision. Then, 
for no longer perhaps than one fatal moment, his overdriven 
nerves fail him: for a heart’s beat, he is flaccid and uncertain 
of himself. And so, if the fault be a grave one, the air may claim 
a further victim. 

Tread—or, rather, fly—warily; husband your own re- 
sources, as you study those of your motor—such, surely, should 
be the motto of all airmen, having regard to the present stage 
of our development. 

He who flies constantly must look to one personal risk, 
which may vary according to the characteristics of the individual. 
This is the danger a man may incur by becoming a little careless 
while in the air. There is the possibility, in fact, that familiarity 
may breed—not actual contempt—but a temporary relaxation 
of vigilance ; and piloting an aeroplane needs such watchfulness, 
such minute precision, that any “staleness,” on the part of the 
man at the wheel, or lever, represents a peril that is very real. 
The pilot who flies a great deal should remind himself, constantly, 
that there is no room for error in the handling of aircraft. 

A loss of confidence not difficult to understand is suffered by 
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an airman, sometimes, after he has been the victim of a serious 
fall; and in similar circumstances a jockey, or, say, a racing 
motorist, may be robbed of nerve. When a pilot does lose 
judgment, as the outcome of a bad mishap, his wisest course is 
to cease to fly: with a broken nerve, he is a menace to himself, 
and to others as well. 

An aeroplane accident, in its shattering suddenness, has an 
effect upon some men which is equivalent to the shock inflicted 
by a railway disaster ; their nervous system never recovers from 
it. Others, surviving perhaps a series of falls, will still pilot a 
machine with unabated “ dash.” 

Flying, as I have done, for some three and a half years, an 
occasional accident has, almost inevitably, come my way; and 
one or two of them—at any rate, to onlookers—have appeared 
sufficiently alarming. Apart from slight injuries, however, and 
a general shaking up, both bodily and mental, I have sustained 
no permanent ill-effects; but such mishaps must, of course, 
leave their definite impression upon the mind. In my case, they 
have seemed to tell me this: that in flying one cannot afford to 
ignore any precaution or act of forethought, however trifling, 


that may tend to safety. 

But, in regard to the mental effect of falls upon the individual 
man, the problem must, necessarily, remain one of tempera- 
ment. 


II 

Certain favourable conditions are essential, if an airman is to 
fly confidently, and with mental ease. 

In the first instance, he must assure himself, before he decides 
to ascend—and by personal observation—that the weather 
conditions are such as to render flight reasonably safe. Secondly, 
he must know beyond question that his machine, and particularly 
his motor, are absolutely in trim. Thirdly, he should endeavour 
to acquaint himself—although, naturally, this is not always 
feasible—with the characteristics, and possible landing-places, 
of the country over which he intends to fly. These safeguards, 
when specified, seem to verge upon the obvious. But, as a 
truism tells us, it is just such precautions which are apt to be 
ignored ; and in flying, more than in any other science or sport, 
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it is an inclination to take things for granted which brings the 
deadliest risks in its train. 

When studying the temperament of the aviator, one forms 
the conclusion, indeed, that carelessness is likely to prove the 
most perilous of his potential faults. It cannot be condoned, 
either in the man who flies, or—for the matter of fact— 
on the part of the manufacturer who may build his craft. Upon 
the latter, truly, there rests a heavy burden of responsibility. 
The breaking of one faulty spar, when a machine is aloft, may 
involve it in immediate disaster. 

He who is ill-balanced, mentally, may pass muster in the less 
exacting tasks of life, and even distinguish himself in some ; but, 
in airmanship, he represents a ceaseless menace. Excitability, 
or impulsiveness, need to be excluded rigorously from the 
mentality of any man who is to control aircraft. 

The ideal type—the pilot who has no misgivings, being 
entirely master of himself—is cool, collected, and painstaking ; 
and, should need come, he is quick both in decision and action. 
Such a man is—by the perfection of his method—economical of 
energy; and, unless he is the victim of a mishap which no 
amount of foresight could avoid, he may fly constantly, and with 
credit, and yet with a minimum deterioration either of physique 
or nerve. 

An airman who is experienced has, during the course of his 
training, so schooled certain functions of his brain that they act 
more speedily than do those of ordinary men; and this point 
has significance. It tells us, for instance, that a pilot should be 
at concert pitch, physically and mentally, before he essays to fly. 
It is vital, indeed, that one should, when piloting an aeroplane 
be absolutely fit in every way; and it is a fact that I, for one, 
thoroughly appreciate. Hence, when not feeling “up to the 
mark,” I make it an unbroken rule to remain on the ground. 

It was a subsequently famous pilot who said, after his first 
attempt to handle an aeroplane, that flying struck him as being 
like trying to steady a motor-car which was side-slipping, 
viciously, all ways at once. But, day by day, as his tuition 
proceeds, the airman’s brain becomes “ educated ” to the work 
of sending lightning messages to his limbs. The actions of 
controlling an aixcraft need—between the brain, and the hands 
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and feet—a co-operation more rapid and instinctive than has 
ever before been demanded from them. But man’s adaptability 
in undertaking new tasks is demonstrated, very conclusively, 
by the fact that large batches of pupils, representing all mental 
types, are learning to fly—-without difficulty or mishap—at 
the aviation schools now in operation. 


IV 


And so one reaches a question which is, really, the crux of 
the problem: “ Does flying, or does it not, represent an in- 
tolerable strain upon men of average capacity ? ” 

The direct answer, which in my view should be “ no,” needs 
qualification. One airman, for instance, can remain aloft, un- 
interruptedly, for more than thirteen hours, and alight none the 
worse for the prolonged flight; but another, who is equally 
skilled, may descend exhausted, after less than an hour in the 
air. The explanation is that atmospheric conditions are, in the 
first instance, favourable ; while, in the second, the pilot is fighting 
ceaselessly against adverse weather. Herein lies the qualifica- 
tion, and it may be framed thus: while the mancuvring of an 
aeroplane, under favourable circumstances, represents no more 
of an ordeal, either mental or physical, than its pilot can bear 
quite well, there are abnormal conditions—arising chiefly 
through treacherous winds—which entail a strain, both mental 
and physical, that may admittedly become acute. The point, 
therefore, resolves itself finally to this: practically any man may 
fly safely, in suitable weather, and the ease of doing so will dispel 
all fear from his mind; but—at any rate in the present stage of 
aeroplane development—it needs a pilot of exceptional nerve 
and endurance to battle with high and gusty winds. 

In the future, when we reach the commercial stage of flight, 
the handling of aeroplanes—owing to their perfection in stability 
and control—will be even simpler than it is to-day. Hence the 
world can rest assured that—when the aerial era actually dawns— 
the purely human element will be quite equal to the strain of 
steering large, fast-flying, passenger craft. 

CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE. 
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WASHINGTON. 


On the results of the session of Congress that began on April 7 
will rest the fate of the Domocratic Party for many years to come. 
President Wilson called Congress in extraordinary session 
primarily to revise the tariff. That was a mandate from the 
country. The high cost of living was one of the great issues in 
the last campaign, and the Democrats pledged themselves if 
given the power they would so reduce duties on the necessaries 
of life that expenses would be measurably decreased. The people 
took them at their word. A Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic majority in both Houses of Congress now must either make 
their promise good or else admit they were insincere. 

The attempt is to be made. Whatever the outcome they can- 
not be accused of insincerity or not endeavouring loyally to live 
up to their bargain. Under the direction of Representative 
Underwood, the Ways and Means Committee, of which he is the 
competent chairman, has drafted a Bill to supersede the existing 
Payne-Aldrich law, and President Wilson has been freely con- 
sulted by Mr. Underwood and his associates so that there may 
be complete accord between Congress and the President. The 
Bill now under consideration makes heavy reductions in nearly 
every schedule, and greatly enlarges the free list, but whether the 
public will gain to the extent it has believed would follow the 
repeal of high protection, remains to be seen. 

Whether the full amount of the duty is added to the cost to 
the consumer is the controversy that has always raged between 
the Protectionist and the Free Trader. Take a single article as a 
concrete illustration. Some of the ardent tariff reductionists 
have advocated free wool on the ground that wool is an article of 
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prime necessity, that the poor man can no more live in comfort 
without wool in some of its forms than the rich man, that the 
duties are excessive, and that their burden presses heaviest upon 
the poor man. In this country a very fair suit of clothes can be 
bought ready made for twenty-five dollars. That is the price 
the middle-class man pays, not the working man as a rule, or the 
man to whom a few dollars more or less make no difference, but 
men of moderate means who buy one suit a season. A twenty-five 
dollar suit in the United States bought over the counter in a large 
shop is not as good in material or workmanship as the equivalent 
five pound suit made to order by a reputable tailor in England ; it 
will not last as long nor will it keep its shape or look as smart in 
afew months; but that is what the average middle-class American 
wears and must be satisfied with. In such a suit there is about 
nine and a half pounds of wool, and on this the present duty is 
a dollar and five cents, say roughly a fraction over four shillings. 
If the duty were abated and the consumer obtained the full 
benefit he would be the better off by four shillings ; that is, instead 
of paying as now the customany twenty-five dollars, he would 
pay twenty-four dollars. This of course assumes that the manu- 
facturer of clothing, the wholesale merchant and the retailer, 
would give the full benefit of the saving to the consumer, which 
is not likely. He might profit by a part of it, but not the whole. 
The maximum saving by free wool would be a dollar, and in all 
probability half of that would be absorbed in the intermediate 
processes of manufacturing and marketing, so that the consumer’s 
net gain would be fifty cents, or 2 per cent. on the cost of the con- 
ventional twenty-five dollar suit of clothes. The saving would be 
so trifling that it would mean nothing. 

This saving of two shillings on a five pound suit of clothes is at 
the expense of the American wool-grower, and while the consumer 
would save nothing, or so little that it would practically be nothing, 
the wool-grower, deprived of his protective duty, would be 
injured, some people assert he would be ruined; for the American 
manufacturer would buy foreign wool in preference to domestic if 
he could obtain it at the same price. The growing of wool by the 
American farmer is an important industry and gives employment 
to thousands of men; it means a great difference to the farmer 
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fleece as a by-product. To the statesman making up the national 
balance sheet it would seem that he would consider long and 
carefully before writing down a saving of two shillings on a five 
pound suit of clothes as a fair set-off to the ruin of a great industry 
which is as old almost as creation, but to the free trade economist 
cheapness is the sole proof of wisdom. 


But the cost of living reduced by 2 per cent. will satisfy no one. 
Taken in the aggregate, reductions of fifty cents or a dollar even on 
millions of suits of clothes and millions of other things are stu- 
pendous and imposing ; distributed among the millions the indi- 
vidual saving is so beggarly that it will excite only derision. We 
have already been given one instance of this sort of tariff reduc- 
tion. For years the Massachusetts manufacturers had been 
clamouring for free hides on the ground that the only beneficiary 
of the duty was the “ Leather Trust,” and the public was robbed 
by the duty. Yielding to the popular demand the framers of 
the Payne-Aldrich law put hides on the free list, but the public 
gained nothing. Immediately following the passage of the law 
certain grades of cheaper boots were advanced in price, and I do 
not find that any one pays less for his footwear now than formerly. 
The manufacturers, however, are probably better off by being able 
to buy cheaper leather. This is one of the problems that confronts 
the Democrats. Ifthey could reduce the twenty-five dollar suit of 
clothes to fifteen dollars, the reduction would be great enough to 
convince every wearer of the wisdom of the Democratic policy, 
until he had to pay the bill, and then he might have doubts as to 
its wisdom. Not the farmer alone, but the manufacturer and the 
working man and the man who buys the suit of clothes would be, 
I believe, the sufferers. What the Democrats have promised is a 
reduction in the prices of commodities without any reduction in 
wages, seemingly an impossibility when we remember that high 
prices in America are one of the results of high wages, and high 
wages are possible because commodity prices are high. If the 
Democrats are able to reduce prices and leave wages untouched, 
every one will be satisfied, and their attempt to do this will be 
watched with the keenest interest. 

The effect of the new tariff means a great deal to the welfare 
and prosperity of the country and everything to the Democrats. 
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It is twenty years since the last Democratic tariff was placed on 
the statute books, and what followed is still bitterly remembered. 
Opinions differ as to whether the disastrous times that were the 
sequel of that Bill were the consequence of that legislation or 
were due to other causes, and as it is a question that cannot be 
satisfactorily determined it is not necessary for me to attempt 
to ascertain the truth. Butif again the same thing should happen, 
if the passage of the Democratic tariff law brings about a panic, or 
cuts down employment or diminishes wages, that will be the last 
of Democratic tariff revision for a great many years to come. 
The people were persuaded to allow the Democrats to try the 
experiment because of the belief that it could be done successfully, 
and they were in a mood to believe that on the tariff could be 
piled all the evils of which they complained, but the American 
people, I am convinced, are not content to buy cheap prices at the 
cost of low wages. They want things cheap and wages high, and we 
shall see whether it is possible for the Democrats to work the 
economie miracle. 

What effect the new tariff will have on British exports it is as yet 
too early to be able to determine, but seemingly it should stimu- 
late them and provide a larger market for textiles, both cotton 
and wool. Some of the American manufacturers of those articles 
are pessimistic and see only ruin facing them ; domestic industries, 
they say, are to be sacrificed for the benefit of the foreigner ; the 
Bill is really in the interest of Europe and Americans will have to 
pay the bill. It is expected that the new law will not go into effect 
until late in summer, so that full opportunity will be afforded 
while the debate is in progress in both Houses for all the facts to be 
brought out and the dangers, if they are real, to be exposed. 
The President and his supporters in Congress hope that the Bill 
will not be amended in any substantial particular, and while it 
will probably pass the House in the form in which it was intro- 
duced, its passage through the Senate will encounter greater 
opposition. One thing is made apparent by the Bill, and that is 
the wisdom of Mr. Borden and his Party in rejecting the Taft offer 
of reciprocity. What Canada would have been forced to buy 
at a heavy price is now hers for nothing, and if reciprocity is as 
greatly for the benefit of Canada as it was proclaimed to be she 
will secure all the advantage without hawing delivered herself 
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bound to the United States and imperilled her economic inde- 
pendence. 


Mr. Wilson has been in office too short a time to prognosticate 
his future, but long enough to give a very clear idea of his motives, 
his methods and his mentality. In a few weeks he has made a 
profound impression upon the country, for here is a new kind of 
President, a man who comes to the Presidency with a different 
concept of his duties, his responsibilities and his privileges from 
his predecessors, who has brought a new atmosphere into the 
White House. According to popular opinion—the least reliable 
and the most fleeting of judgments, and almost invariably always 
wrong—with the accession of Mr. Roosevelt to the Presidency 
there began a new era in American politics. For the sake of 
convenience public opinion in this case may be regarded as correct. 
Mr. Roosevelt set the pace. He defied traditions and established 
precedents of his own. He loved the spectacular. He made 
the Presidency dominant in American politics. His attempt 
was to make Congress subservient to the President, but he had 
neither tact to be a successful diplomat nor sufficient “ stick ” to 
map out a programme or policy and adhere to it against all allure- 
ments or opposition. His mind was too vivid; it could be too 
easily distracted. Typical of this is the way he evaded tariff 
revision. He came into the White House determined to revise 
the tariff and believing that the people insisted upon it. Economics 
were neither in Mr. Roosevelt’s line nor did they make a powerful 
appeal; schedules were fleshless and bloodless things; while 
social questions pulsed with humanity. But the tariff was a 
burning question, and he felt he must take it up. The Republican 
leaders, Senator Aldrich, Speaker Canon and the rest of them, 
persuaded him that it was bad policy and the wisest thing was to 
leave the tariff alone, and he yielded to their persuasion. This does 
not reflect upon Mr. Roosevelt’s courage, although it may be a 
reflection upon his judgment ; it does show, however, that he was 
amenable to argument and was willing to subordinate his will to 
the advice of men who had their own purpose to serve. 

Mr. Taft belonged to the past rather than the new era. Coming 
after Mr. Roosevelt it was expected that he would continue not 
only the Roosevelt “ policies ”—policies that were never defined 
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or concretely expressed or reduced to a practical working basis— 
but also the Roosevelt methods, which he could not do because of 
temperamental idiosyncrasies. Mr. Roosevelt believed in the 
autocracy of the Presidency, Mr. Taft did not. Mr. Roosevelt 
believed that Congress must do what the President directed, and 
if it did not Congress could be coerced ; Mr. Taft respected the 
independence of Congress, but insisted upon the President main- 
taining his own independence and resisting the attempted coercion 
of Congress. Mr. Roosevelt held that an executive officer might 
do anything that the law did not expressly forbid; Mr. Taft was 
governed by the principle that an executive officer might do only 
those things for which there was express sanction in law. Mr. 
Roosevelt delighted in the unusual and nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to do things that would make him talked about ; 
Mr. Taft had no love of the theatrical, and was indifferent to public 
approval not founded on solid achievement. 

Now comes Mr. Wilson, who comes at a time when the people 
want neither a second Roosevelt nor a second Taft, but who want 
a combination of both with an added element. What that 
element is they are unable to define, but they know it must be 
there if the administration is to realise expectations and be a 
success. Perhaps the ordinary man in his rough and ready 
way of reaching a conclusion without going through the laborious 
intermediate process of scientific analysis would say: “ Mr. 
Roosevelt tried to do too much and did too little, and Mr. Taft 
was content not to attempt too much and did not enough.” That 
perhaps is as near as the ordinary man could express himself. It 
was characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt that he enjoyed “ stirring 
things up,”’ and that at first was amusing, but later the people were 
surfeited with excitement and longed for a quieter life. Mr. Taft, 
on the other hand, kept the pool stagnant—or the people got the 
impression that he did, which amounts to the same thing in the 
end—and then they wanted fresh excitement. 


Mr. Wilson’s opening weeks in the Presidency have not been 
dull. He has given the country much to talk about, but he has 
alarmed no one. He has already violated more traditions and 
ignored more precedents than any of his predecessors in their 
full term, but no apprehension has been caused. It is not so 
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mach what a man does as the way he does it that makes a thing 
either sensational or only part of the day’s work. Twenty-four 
hours after Mr. Wilson had been in the White House, a custom 
that was coeval with the Republic had been thrown into the 
scrap heap. Day after day, for weary weeks and months, the 
newly inaugurated President was compelled hour after hour to 
listen to the demands and pleas for office. A greater part of his 
time was taken up in listening to senators and representatives 
who wanted this man appointed to some petty place or who 
opposed his appointment and presented the name of a rival; to 
receiving delegations who urged candidates or had reasons to give 
why their names should not receive consideration; to reading 
letters and memorials, all either urging appointments or vehe- 
mently protesting. No President pretended he enjoyed this, but 
he did not see how he could escape it. It was the price he paid 
for office. Men must be appointed, and only the President could 
decide their claims. Time and energy that should have been 
reserved for serious matters of state were dissipated because the 
President must decide whether this man or that should be post- 
master at some insignificant place. Presidents grew restive and 
physically and mentally suffered (the elder Harrison died a 
month after reaching the White House, his system broken down 
by the importunities of the office seekers), but no President had 
the courage or the wisdom to see that the relief was in his own 
hands. 

Mr. Wilson simply notified the office seekers and their patrons 
that he would give no time to them, and that it would be useless 
for them to come to the White House. They must make their 
applications to the members of the Cabinet under whom they 
hoped to serve, and in turn the Cabinet would make their recom- 
mendations to the President, who, of course, would be the final 
arbiter. Naturally the office seekers were stunned and indignant 
—what was the use of having won a glorious victory if they were 
not to be the beneficiaries of the spoils ?—and the country was 
somewhat amazed, but it found cynical enjoyment in the dis- 
comfiture of the place-hunting brigade and _ enthusiastically 
approved the President’s good sense. One reason perhaps why 
the country acquiesced in Mr. Wilson’s action was the manner in 
which it was done. It is the habit of nearly all American public 
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men to send up trial balloons to test public sentiment before 
irrevocably committing themselves, and they put out “ feelers ” 
through the newspapers, which enables them to fight or flee as 
wisdom may dictate. This is a mistake. The more a thing is 
discussed the more reasons can be found for criticism and the 
dangers of attempting it, when it becomes an accomplished fact 
discussion ceases because it is a waste of time to flog a dead horse. 
Had Mr. Wilson given a hint of what he proposed to do, doubtless 
the newspapers would have offered him much valueless advice 
and some of the party leaders would have feared the consequences 
and warned him not to risk antagonising the rank and file thus 
early. Mr. Wilson said nothing. His official announcement was 
all that he considered necessary. ’ 

This gives an insight into his character. It reveals at once 
the qualities of courage, decision, and quick comprehension ; 
it shows him a man so confident of himself that he need not care 
whether everything he does meets public approval or arouses 
hostility. After having issued his order the President did not 
think it required to be explained ; neither directly nor through 
the convenient medium of unofficial “ friends” did he give his 
reasons or seek to exploit his reform. Having in a quite unemo- 
tional way done what he knew to be requisite, he turned to other 
matters, and the public took it as a matter of course that the 
President had a more profitable use for his time than to waste it 
by listening to the appeals of office seekers. 


One might gather from this that President Wilson is a secretive 
man who keeps himself aloof from the people. Before he was 
inaugurated he announced his door would stand open, and anyone 
who had legitimate business would not find it difficult to reach 
him, and the newspapers waxed facetious as they pictured the 
great American public, which is not noted for its reticence or 
eflacement, strolling into the President’s room, making itself 
quite at home, interrupting a Cabinet Council or a Conference with 
an Ambassador. Mr. Wilson, the newspapers said, meant well, 
but he would modify his ideas of conducting the Government 
after reaching Washington. 

Even the most exclusive Presidents have been easy of access 
as compared with the European ruler or a high functionary hedged 
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about by doors and guards. It has not been difficult for anyone 
having business with the President to see him ; the casual visitor 
who merely desired to “‘ pay his respects ” found the way reason- 
ably open. Naturally not every one could walk in on the President 
unannounced, and his secretaries tried to save him as much as 
possible, but Mr. Wilson, since he has been in the White House, 
has lived up to his pre-inauguration declaration. There was 
never a time when there has been so little formality at the White 
House, or when its occupant could be so readily reached, and 
curiously enough this privilege has facilitated the transaction of 
business and thus far led to no abuse. 

The President’s visitors are sifted through his Secretary, who 
makes the President’s engagements and watches the list to see 
they are kept and no person overstays his allotted time. Many 
persons who would like to see the President must go away dis- 
appointed ; he is either too busy to see them at the time or the 
Secretary can dispose of them without troubling the President, 
but the limit is stretched to the utmost, and the President is very 
good about receiving visitors. 

Prior to the present régime, when one wanted to see the Secre- 
tary to the President (which is the official title) a card was sent 
to him through his doorkeeper. The Secretary to the President 
occupies an important and unique position; he combines the 
functions of the King’s private secretary with those of the principal 
private secretary of the Prime Minister and his parliamentary 
secretary ; and ranks almost with a member of the Cabinet, and, 
in a way, is of more consequence than some of the Cabinet posts. 
The President must trust implicitly not only in his Secretary’s 
loyalty but in his tact, judgment, and discretion, for no matter 
how devoted he may be to the President’s interests, if he has not 
tact, judgment, and discretion he can do the President incredible 
harm, as more than one President has discovered to his cost by 
having selected the wrong man. The relation between the 
President and members of the Cabinet is seldom as close as that 
between him and his Secretary when the proper relation exists : 
a member of the Cabinet may know only the work of his own 
department unless some matter relating to another department 
causes it to become a cabinet question or a matter of policy is to 
be discussed ; the Secretary has his finger on every department, as 
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all communications between the heads of departments and the 
President pass through the hands of the Secretary. Incidentally 
it may be added that two Secretaries in my time became Cabinet 
Ministers. Mr. Lamont was Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary in his 
first administration, and in his second was his Secretary of War. 
Mr. Cortelyou was appointed by Mr. McKinley his Secretary, and 
was made by Mr. Roosevelt Secretary of Commerce and Labour, 
then Postmaster-General and then Secretary of the Treasury. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Cortelyou, as I now recall, is the only 
American to have held three portfolios under the same President. 

The Secretary to the President is naturally a very busy man 
and his time is fully occupied during his official hours. His 
principal callers are politicians, who come to consult the President 
about legislation or party matters and to make suggestions or ask for 
his advice, and newspaper men seeking information. Ofthe latter 
there are some two hundred regularly accredited and representing 
American newspapers in all parts of the country, the Press agencies, 
and a few foreign newspapers. The entire corps of correspondents 
does not go to the White House every day, for many of its members 
specialise, but a large number make a daily call, as it is necessary 
for the correspondents to keep in close touch with the President 
through his Secretary, especially if they represent newspapers of 
his political faith. When President Wilson was Governor of New 
Jersey his attention was attracted to a keen, alert young lawyer, 
a member of the legislature, who had fearlessly opposed certain 
vicious legislation and with much force and earnestness championed 
legislation that was in the public interest. This young lawyer, 
Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty, acted as Governor Wilson’s Secretary 
prior to his nomination and after his election, and the President 
was so well satisfied with his ability that he offered him the 
Secretaryship. After being in Washington only a few days Mr. 
Tumulty took a step as radical as that of his chief in refusing to 
see office seekers. There was no reason, he said, why members 
of the Press should have to send their cards to him or make an 
appointment, his door would always be open to them, and all 
they had to do was to walk in. 

To a foreigner familiar with the European formality of ap- 
proaching officialdom, this seemed too democratic to be dignified, 
and a great many Americans, those especially with a long Washing- 
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ton“experience, were certain that after the open door policy had 
been tried for a week or two it would be abandoned, as Mr. 
Tumulty’s entire time would be taken up in seeing pressmen, and 
he would have no opportunity to attend to anything else. So 
far the experiment has worked admirably. Knowing that the 
door is open to them, men do not pass through it unless they have 
a legitimate errand, and Mr. Tumulty has a happy faculty for 
disposing of would-be lingering callers without giving offence. 
Instead of the Secretary’s office being crowded, as it used to be, 
now there are only a few persons, who in turn are received by the 
Secretary or taken to the President. 

A short passage connects the Secretary’s office with the 
President’s. The doors between the two rooms are kept open, and 
standing in the Secretary’s office one can look into the President’s 
room, but the President’s desk is so placed that when he is sitting 
at it he cannot be seen. Frequently, however, during the course 
of the morning the President gets up from his desk and moves 
about the room, and this he does when he wants to bring an 
interview to a close. The average person who calls on the Presi- 
dent is in no hurry to leave, and the less important his errand the 
longer he takes to explain it. President Wilson listens patiently, 
although perhaps with little enjoyment, then he gets up and 
moves toward the door, and it must be a very obtuse person who 
cannot take the hint ; and if something more than a hint is needed 
then the President shakes hands with him, but it is done graciously 
and ina way that is flattering to the perscn who without knowing it 
is being dismissed ; as if the President was really pained to think 
that his visitor’s engagements were so pressing that he had to rush 
away. Occasionally the President goes to the Secretary’s office 
and meets people who have no business with him but want to go 
back home and say they were received by the President. They 
are sent away rejoicing with a handclasp and a word or two, the 
little ceremony is over in less than a minute and the President is 
back in his office. 

Mr. Wilson despatches business with more celerity than either 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft. The former knew how to economise 
time and could dispose of the casual caller in short order, but 
Mr. Roosevelt often became so interested in a visitor he forgot 
that others were still to come, and very often while he was being 
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shaved in a small room attached to his private office, he would be 
talking vigorously to the last man on his appointment list of that 
morning. Mr. Taft was leisurely ; he seldom cut short the flow 
of eloquence, and as a result his schedule was almost invariably 
far behind. The change, the freedom, the absence of informality 
is decidedly interesting to the student of manners and customs, 
and it will be curious to observe whether a Democratic President 
is really more “ democratic ” than a Republican, or whether this is 
merely a passing phase or a permanent return to that “ Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity ” of which we have all heard so much. 


The opinion expressed some time ago that if Mr. Bryce re- 
mained in Washington until a settlement was reached in the 
Panama Canal tolls controversy (which it was intimated he 
intended to do) Sir Cecil Spring-Rice would be an Ambassador 
without a post indefinitely is now proved to be correct. Mr. 
Bryce is leaving about the end of the month and Panama will be 
a legacy to his successor. President Wilson, I am informed on 
excellent authority, believes it to be wise not to press the matter 
at the present session of Congress, but to postpone action until the 
regular session next December. Undoubtedly this is good policy 
from the President’s standpoint, and as ships will not pass through 
the canal until next year, no damage will be done to British 
interests by the delay. Congress during the present session will 
be so busily occupied with the tariff that it will have neither 
time nor be in a mood to take up anything else, and to try to force 
action now might do more harm than good. 

A. Maurice Low, 
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UNIONISTS AND SOCIAL FACTS 


Wauat I am about to say in the following few pages, though it 
has a direct bearing on the attitude of the Unionist or Conserva- 
tive Party, and on that indeed of all moderate minded men, has 
no bearing on the merits of any particular policy, or the details 
of any party programme. Moreover, the questions in view are 
practically of one kind only, namely such as relate to social, 
as distinct from general, politics. 

All party conflicts are carried on by means of logical arguments 
in support of specified proposals on the one hand, and of allega- 
tions as to actual facts on the other. With regard to social 
politics this is true to a conspicuous degree, the alleged facts— 
or the data without which there would be no controversy at all— 
constituting, so far as the more extreme reformers are concerned, 
the most important part of their case, or at all events the most 
distinctive; and the point to which I here desire to draw attention 
is that the Moderate Party, in opposing such extremists, is too 
apt to content itself with attacking the proposals of its opponents 
and the logic by which they are supported, accepting the facts 
very much as these opponents state them: whereas the proper 
course would be to attack the facts first ; which being done, the 
proposals in their crude form would, more often than not, fall to 
pieces of themselves. 

My meaning shall be explained by certain simple but remark- 
able illustrations. 

There are few extreme proposals which, when they were in the 
proposal form, have been attacked more vehemently by the 
Unionist Party than Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals to lay special 
taxes on land—especially those relating to the “ unearned 
increment.” The Unionists urged—and in this respect they were 


fully equal to the occasion—that all property is liable to fluctua- 
tions in value, from pictures and old engravings up to Marconi 
shares ; that unearned increments (just like undeserved decrements) 
were a general phenomenon, and not peculiar to land ; and that to 
single out for vindictive fiscal proscription one kind of property 
out of many, was at once obviously unjust, and dangerous to all 
security. But for these arguments Mr. George and his supporters 
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had an answer of a rough-and-ready kind—and it was the only 
answer made by them—which was effective in proportion as it 
was believed. It was an answer which based itself not on logic, 
but on alleged facts. The “ unearned increment” exhibited 
by land values was, it was said, a fit subject for special taxation 
because its amount was so enormous, and because year by year 
it became more enormous still. Not to dwell on the fact that the 
Ministerial Press backed up the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
asserting that the entire ground-rent of London went virtually 
into the pockets of eight landlords (the actually identified number 
having been more than 34,000), it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Asquith, speaking in the House of Commons, assisted his colleague 
by declaring that the soil of the Metropolitan area alone showed 
a yearly increase in value (he put it at £1,000,000) which was, 
as a matter of fact, greater by at least 20 per cent. than the 
increment exhibited by the whole of the United Kingdom. If it 
had not been for the successful promulgation of statements such 
as these—monstrous in any case, and specially monstrous as 
emanating from a Prime Minister—Mr. George’s increment tax 
would have been rejected as an absurdity from the first. But the 
Unionist Party as a whole were content to take these statements 
“lying down.” When Mr. Asquith, for example, made the specific 
assertion just quoted, not a single voice in the House of Commons 
was raised to challenge it. 

As illustrating the situation in a wider way, two occasions may 
be mentioned on which the question of the remuneration of labour, 
and the duty of the Government to increase it by legislative 
means, has been formally raised in Parliament by members of the 
Labour Party. The first of these incidents occurred in July 1910; 
the second, not long ago, in connection with the opening of the 
present Parliamentary session. On both occasions one of the 
principal speakers was Mr. Snowden, and he based his position on 
certain alleged facts, which he put forward with confidence, as 
though they admitted of no dispute. On the first of these 
occasions he gave the exact amount of what he called “‘ the income 
of the rich,” commenting on its recent increase; and he then pro- 
ceeded to represent the income of the poor as having, in terms of 
money, only increased slightly, whilst owing to the rise of prices 
its purchasing power had actually declined. Moreover, he said in 
conclusion, not only was this the case then, but it always had been 
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the case, and always must be the case, so long as our present 
industrial system lasts ; the reason being that “ as trade expands, 
the prices of necessaries rise, and money wages, even if they 
do not fall, never rise in the same proportion; in consequence of 
which, as the income of the nation increases, the wages of labour, 
in respect of their purchasing power, if not in nominal amount, 
grow constantly less and less.” On the second of the two occasions 
referred to Mr. Snowden told much the same story, dealing more 
particularly with the earnings of the lower grades of labour, and 
umging, in conjunction with his colleagues, that the least the 
Government could do was to establish a minimum wage of 30s. 
a week for every adult employee. 

Now on both these occasions, according to the newspaper 
accounts, the House, irrespective of party, accorded Mr. Snowden 
a very sympathetic hearing, recognising his sincerity, and 
also his self-restraint. If a doctor, however, is invited to 
deal with a sick man, it is not enough that he should be 
sincere in his diagnosis. The main point is that he should 
be accurate. Facts, no doubt, are in accordance with Mr. 
Snowden’s statements so far that the rich are richer than the 
poor (for otherwise they would not be rich), and that prices have 
risen of late to a degree which is at all events very serious. But 
apart from these generalities, every one of his statements was 
incorrect, and their incorrectness was in proportion to the import- 
ance of the facts referred to. Not only did he obviously exaggerate 
the recent rise in prices, not only was he gravely in error with 
regard to so simple a questéon as the percentage of men in the 
cotton trade earning less than a certain sum, but with regard to the 
two most important propositions advanced by him, his inaccura- 
cies were so wild as to have, except for purposes of agitation, 
no connection with realities whatsover. Thus the sum which he 
quoted as representing the aggregate income of the “rich,” 
by which he meant all persons with more than £160 a year, was 
what is technically known as “ the gross amount reviewed for 
income-tax purposes ;” and it was by contrasting this total with 
the total wages of labour that Mr. Snowden aimed at producing 
one of his main effects. But this “ gross amount reviewed ” is 
something widely different from the aggregate of net incomes 
exceeding £160. It amounted, when Mr. Snowden spoke, to 
about a thousand millions, but at least one-fifth of this, 2. 
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£200,000,000—was income coming into this country from abroad, 
the labour involved in the production of which was foreign labour, 
and it was therefore not comparable to the wages of British labour 
at all. In the second place, the “ gross amount” comprised 
something like £70,000,000, going to persons whose incomes did 
not exceed £160, and to charitable bodies. In the third place, to 
say nothing of a large amount of over-assessments, it comprised the 
cost of maintaining or renewing all the factory buildings, all the 
machinery, and all the farms, business premises, and private 
houses in the kingdom, for which the statutory allowances alone 
amounted to more than £60,000,000, whilst the actual cost was 
more nearly £180,000,000. All these sums Mr. Snowden repre- 
sented as income which was spent by the “ rich ” on their own 
enjoyments, on costly wines, for example, to take his own 
illustration—and was properly comparable in its totality to the 
wage-bill of the United Kingdom. It is not too much to say that, 
purely for the purposes of agitation, in dealing with a “ gross 
amount ”’ of about £1,000,000,000, he misrepresented the facts 
to the extent of some £460,000,000. 

The second of his two cardinal statements was no less fallacious 
—that is to say his statement that, in proportion as the income 
of the country increases not only do the prices of necessaries 
always rise, but they always rise faster than wages, thus leaving 
the wage-earners continually poorer and poorer. If we examine 
the course of wages and prices for forty-seven years from the year 
1850 onwards (as shown in Blue-book Cd. 4679 of 1909) we shall 
find that Mr. Snowden’s statement of what “ always happens ” was 
verified by the events of one short period only—namely the few 
years affected by the Crimean War. Wages rose, but the rise 
in prices was greater, and the precise result described by Mrs 
Snowden appears to have been realised. But apart from these few 
years, not only did what he described as “ always happening ” 
fail to happen, but what happened was the exact reverse of it. 
Whenever prices rose the rise of wages was greater, whenever 
prices fell the fall in wages was less, the result being that from the 
year 1856 to the year 1896 or 1897, the vise of wages in terms of 
purchasing power was continuous. 

It is not possible here to go into details further. The practical 
point to which I wish to draw attention is that the latterjofjthese 
two monstrous misstatements was allowed to pass without protest 
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from anybody; . whilst the former, namely that relating to the 
aggregate income of “ the rich,” was subjected to criticism by 
one person only, and that person was not a Unionist, but Mr. 
Hobhouse—a Member of the Liberal Government. Mr. Hobhouse 
however contented himself with saying that the honourable 
member was wrong to the extent of some 30 per cent., but that 
he (Mr. Hobhouse) had not got the true figures very clearly in his 
head at the moment. 

Bet us now take another question which bulks large in con- 
temporary discussion, namely the movement which is called 
“the rural depopulation of Great Britain.” This is a favourite 
theme, with radical and other extremists. Their general conten- 
tion is that ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the agricultural population of Great Britain has been declining, 
and that nothing is now left but a remnant. The truth of the 
matter is that, whereas the agriculturists (i.e. the actual workers) 
numbered about 1,448,000 in the year 1801, they number to-day 
about 1,600,000. There has been a decline in the number 
of this body, it is true. It is, however, a decline which 
dates, not from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but from the middle of it—that is to say from the epoch of the 
triumph of Free Trade principles. And the same holds good of 
Scotland—notably of the Highland counties. But not only do 
moderate men not question the data of their opponents ; they have 
actually allowed themselves to be, as it were, hypnotised into 
accepting them. A very temperate writer, for example, a 
Member of Parliament, discussing the question in the Nineteenth 
Century for April 1913, though he has evidently as to many points 
made careful inquiries, takes the Radical story of rural depopula- 
tion as indubitable, and indeed somewhat improves on it. The 
depopulating process, he says, has been going on for nearly two 
centuries, and of our agricultural population as it once was, 
only “ a scanty remnant now remains.” 

The above illustrations are sufficient as a foundation for the 
moral which I here desire to draw, namely that if the Unionist 
Party, or the moderates (even though many of them may call 
themselves Liberals), are to meet the proposals of the extremists 
either by a negative criticism which shall expose their errors, or 
by a rival policy of construction which shall supersede them, an 
equipment is necessary for them in respect of which they are at 
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present, as a party, deficient. This ts am accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the actual social conditions as they are, 
and as they have been im the comparatively recent past. Their 
opponents, in this respect, have at present very greatly the advan- 
tage of them. They have provided themselves with an arsenal of 
alleged facts covering the whole social field, of which they make 
use on every possible occasion, whether at Limehouse or elsewhere. 
For them this achievement is easy, for they care little whether their 
facts are right or wrong so long as they assist them in producing 
a desired impression. On the other hand the task of bringing 
false facts into discredit, by building up an opposing structure of 
true facts, is laborious in the extreme. It involves not only a 
minute examination of this or that series of Official Tables relating 
to a particular time, but also a collation of figures which are, in 
the offieial volumes, not even in juxtaposition, but are scattered 
through volumes of widely different dates, and which, until they 
are collated, disclose little of their true significance. 

It is impossible for the majority of active politicians to perform 
such work for themselves. It is no less a matter of necessity for 
them, if they are as a body to deal with social questions adequately, 
to be equipped with information which such work alone can secure. 

The Editor of the National Review has here given me the 
opportunity of bringing to the notice of his readers what I have 
myself been doing, and am doing still, with a view to meeting the 
requirements of the situation in this respect—namely, providing 
the practical politician and man of affairs with the requisite 
kinds of information in forms ready for immediate use. This is 
being done by the production and periodical issue (at the rate of 
about two a month) of short statistical monographs, each relating 
to some subject of current controversy, such as the distribution of 
landed properties, the actual average amount of the annual incre- 
ment of land-values during specified periods, the actual net 
land-rent of the United Kingdom after payment of landlords’ 
outgoings, as shown by the latest official figures, the ratio of profits 
to wages in the principal industries of the country, &c. 

In each of these monographs the latest, and in many cases the 
earliest evidence available, is condensed and tabulated in such a 
way that any intelligent reader may master at a sitting the main 
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so indicated that any speaker may, if challenged, defend any 
figures quoted by him or, if necessary, verify them for himself. 

A number of these monographs constitute special series, such 
as the Land series, dealing with various aspects of the land question 
as above indicated; a Wages and Profits series, embodying much 
information which has only just become accessible, which 
specially refutes the current exaggeration of agitators, and which 
also bears directly on the question of the Minimum Wage; a 
Census series, summarising the main results of the Reports on the 
Census of 1911, which are now in course of publication; a series 
consisting of Digests of the Income-tax Returns, in which these 
voluminous and complicated documents are simplified, and much 
information is given which, until the official Tables are re-analysed, 
altogether escapes observation, e.g. the number of companies, 
classified according to the amount of their respective earnings, the 
increase from period to period of the larger companies and the 
smaller ; the respective totals, so far as they can be identified, of 
incomes exceeding and not exceeding £800 a year, the increase 
of income from lands and houses going to persons whose total 
incomes do not exceed £160, &c. 

I may specially mention also that a monograph ‘s now in 
preparation which will give definite information with regard to the 
number of the agricultural population of England and Wales in the 
years 1801, 1811, 1831, and 1851, so that reliable comparisons may 
be made in connection with the question of rural depopulation. 

These monographs are all inter-related, so that reference may 
be made from one to the other, and the whole constitute a store- 
house of coherent knowledge. The number of monographs issued 
last year was thirty. The issues for the current year will com- 
prise many of these corrected and brought up to date, whilst others 
will be altogether new, embodying information not before acces- 
sible. Valuable criticisms and suggestions have been received 
from business men in various parts of the country, which have 
enabled improvement and revision to be accomplished promptly, 
according as the scope and character of individual monographs 
have made such alterations desirable. 

The monographs are issued from the Offices of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League, 25 Victoria Street, 8. W. ; and those inter- 
ested in the matter can learn all particulars by communicating with 
the Secretary, Mr. F. Millar, at that address. |W. H. Mattock. 
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A MARCONI ENQUIRY ON INVASION 


In these matters we must have an ample margin of safety, . . . In order 
to secure that margin, the force for Home Defence permanently maintained 
here, should be sufficient to cope with a foreign invasion of 70,000 men.— 
Mr, AsQuiTH IN THE House or Commons, July 29, 1909, 


EicuT years have passed since Mr. Balfour, in a speech which 
was acclaimed by politicians as the voice of a god, announced 
that the Committee of Imperial Defence had studied the problem 
of invasion and decided that it could be disregarded. There 
were military critics of high standing who even at that time shook 
their heads over this pronouncement and pointed out that it was 
brought forward by the Government of the day as an excuse for 
reducing the British Army. Since 1905, however, the conditions 
have vitally changed, and, even assuming that what Mr. Balfour 
said in that year was based on sound premises and correctly 
deduced from them, it does not follow that his conclusions still 
hold good. Therefore it is, we are told, that a new Committee 
has been appointed by the Prime Minister to reconsider the 
question. Unfortunately there is only too much reason to fear 
that this Committee is meant to discharge a purely partisan 
réle. Like that astonishing tribunal, the Marconi Committee, 
appointed for the purpose of pronouncing a predetermined 
verdict, the function of the Invasion Committee is to acquit the 
Government of the charge of neglecting the nation’s safety. 
Both enquiries are to provide “ eye-wash” for the British 
public. 

The composition of the new Committee, is significant. 
The Government has been indicted in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. And therefore the in- 
criminated authority is given an ample majority upon the Com- 
mittee. The accused is to jadge his own offence and pronounce 
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the verdict he wants. That is an extraordinary proposal. 
Yet, according to an answer given by Mr. Asquith in the House 
of Commons, the Invasion Committee will be thus constituted : 


MrsistErs (10). Untontist (1), 

Mr, Asquith, Mr. Balfour, 

Mr, Lloyd George. 

Lord Haldane. 

Lord Morley. 

Mr. McKenna. INDEPENDENT (1), 

Sir E, Grey. Lord Esher, 

Mr, L, Harcourt, 

Colonel Seely, 

Lord Crewe. 

Mr. Churchill. 

Navat Orrficers (3) 
Prince Louis of Battenberg (First Sea Lord). 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson (Ex-First Sea Lord, author of memorandum 
proving invasion impossible). 
Vice-Admiral Sir H. Jackson (Chief of the War Staff). 
Army (3) 

General Sir J. French (Chief of the Imperial General Staff). 
Lieut,-Gen. Sir J. Grierson (commanding Eastern District). 
Brig.-Gen. D. Henderson (Director of Military Training). 


SECRETARY 
Captain Hankey (Secretary of the Imperial Defence Committee). 


There will be ten Radical Ministers—ten Radical politicians— 
out of a total of eighteen members, and not one of them can claim 
any special strategical knowledge. The naval officers are only 
three, and one of them, Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, is 
the author of the famous memorandum, written in 1910, proving 
that invasion is impossible—a memorandum which, it must be 
added, has been severely criticised even by officers of his own 
service. Thesoldiers are three in number, all closely connected 
with the War Office. Not one single independent soldier or 
thinker appears among the members with the exception of Lord 
Esher. If this Committee were really meant for business and if 
it were intended to study the question seriously, men of the 
standing of Lord Roberts, Lord Percy, and Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson would have been invited to serve upon it. The reason 
why their aid has not been invoked is clear. They are not wanted 
there because their presence would endanger the Government’s 
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majority, and make the investigation a genuine instead of a 
bogus one. 

It is exceedingly difficult to understand Mr. Balfour’s presence 
upon this packed Committee. But it is highly undesirable for 
two reasons. In the first place it puts the Unionist Party 
in an impossible position. The Opposition will be saddled with 
responsibility for the conclusions at which the Committee arrives 
and will be told that Mr. Balfour has concurred in them. It will 
be muzzled and silenced when, for the very safety of the nation, 
it should be free to speak out. It is not as though the Opposition 
were fairly represented on the enquiry. In relation to its numeri- 
cal strength in the House of Commons it has a right to at least 
seven members. In the second place, as we have seen, Mr. 
Balfour has already committed himself to the view that invasion 
can be neglected, and by no stretch of the imagination can he be 
regarded as an expert. Thus twelve of the eighteen members 
are already bound by political necessities or previous utterances 
to the verdict which the Government wants. In these circum- 
stances there is only too much reason to fear that as Lord Midleton 
has predicted, the Government instead of adapting the force to 
the emergency, will adapt the emergency to the force at its dis- 
posal. That is to say the Committee will meet the decline in 
our military strength by professing that no invading force of 
70,000 men—the previously accepted standard—can reach our 
shores ; that, as the British strength has diminished, the enemy 
will be so obliging as to reduce correspondingly the numbers of 
his invasionary expedition or to come without guns and land in 
seattered detachments. 

Nor is this treating the Liberal Party with the slightest in- 
justice. In its Press it has maintained the view that the duty of 
naval and military officers of the Admiralty and War Office is to 
the Liberal Government and not to the nation. When Admiral 
Prince Louis of Battenberg pointed out some weeks ago that 
the Navy alone could not protect this country from invasion, he 
was at once taken to task for speaking the truth and tartly told 
by the Westminster Gazette that “the spectacle of naval and 
military persons splashing about in the deep waters of national 
policy without any apparent control from their superiors is 
bewildering. . . . He will do wisely as a professional adviser to 
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the Crown to keep clear of these controversies.” Whence it 
appears that the real experts are to be strictly “ controlled’ by 
their “ superiors,” the partisan Ministers, and are to express no 
opinions inconvenient to them. British strategy, in a word, is 
to be determined by attorneys and barristers with an eye to the 
House of Commons and votes rather than to the demands of the 
military situation. 

What are those demands and what is the actual position of 
this country with reference to invasion? Two factors have 
been considered in the past. The first is the number of men 
which an enemy would need to overcome resistance in this country 
—supposing as has always been assumed, that the British expedi- 
tionary force was absent—and the transport which would be 
required to move this army. Lord Roberts in 1904 calculated 
that the minimum strength in which an enemy would attempt 
invasion would be with 70,000 trained European troops. The 
second factor is the capacity of the Navy to prevent a hostile 
force from crossing the sea. Here it is quite obvious that a 
supreme fleet, assured of its supremacy from the first hour of war, 
enormously preponderant in strength, capable of maintaining a 
close blockade of the German coast, could prevent the passage of 
anything more than a mere shipload of German troops by sea. 
But it is also obvious that a fleet which is not sure of its 
supremacy and which may be defeated or masked or contained 
by a vigorous enemy, would be able to exercise no such restraining 
power, and that, against such a fleet, an army, the size of which 
would only be conditioned by the available number of transports, 
might be moved from Germany to our shores. Not 70,000 men 
but 250,000 might compose the invading force in that case. The 
possible strength of the invaders would be indefinitely increased 
if Germany—as many strategists both in this country and in 
France expect—on the outbreak of war or before it, occupied the 
south of Holland and the north of Belgium, thus moving close 
up to the British coast, and abridging the distance of the sea 
voyage. 

In view of the fact that an absolutely supreme Navy is a 
certain bar to invasion, those who look at invasion alone are 
perfectly right in contending that it can be prevented by strengthen- 
ing the Fleet. But an omnipotent Navy can in no circumstances 
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guard the land frontiers of the Empire; and already we have 
land frontiers in contact with formidable military Powers, in 
Egypt and in India, not to mention Canada. True that, so long 
as the Triple Entente continues, the Indian frontier is not in any 
serious danger, while the fighting strength of Turkey, so far as 
can be judged from the late war, is not superior to our own on 
land. There is, however, another danger which threatens us. 
The enormous increase in German land armaments, at a time 
when the German navy is also being developed to the utmost, 
points to a determination on the Kaiser’s part sooner or later 
to force Holland and Belgium within the German fold. For 
seven centuries England has fought to prevent a strong military 
and naval Power gaining control of the mouths of the Rhine 
and the Low Countries, because instinct has told her people that 
such control is equivalent to a sentence of lingering death upon 
her. If she is to avert this great catastrophe she must have an 
effective field army with an effective second line army behind it, 
as well as a great fleet. She is bound by treaty to protect Belgian 
independence. And because the destruction of France would 
be the certain preliminary to the seizure of the Low Countries by 
Germany, she is bound in self-interest, if not by definite compact, 
to go to the aid of France in Lorraine. Now the strongest navy 
in the world is useless in Lorraine or on the battlefields of Belgium. 
However victorious at sea it will never end a war or defeat a land 
army. On the other hand the possession of a strong first line 
army and an adequate and well-trained Territorial Force would 
equally prevent invasion, assure Britain the alliance of France 
and Russia, and bring their naval force into play, thus indirectly 
or directly strengthening the British Navy. It would also prove 
an effective deterrent of any German attack upon Belgium. 

Thus the offhand argument that the right reply to threats of 
invasion is to strengthen the Fleet, is no longer true. It may 
have been correct ten or fifteen years before immense fleets 
were in the hands of our potential enemies. But to secure the 
absolute command of the sea against these potential enemies— 
three of the greatest Continental Powers—is a task which is 
growing beyond the capacity of this country. On the ratio of five 
battleships to each three of the hostile combination, a proportion 
declared necessary for a close blockade of an enemy’s coast by 
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the three Admirals in their classic report on the naval manceuvres 
of 1888, Britain must provide by the close of 1916 a fleet of 65 
“* Dreadnoughts ” instead of the total of 45,* which are actually 
built, building, or to be laid down for European service before the 
end of next year. That is to say, she must lay down not 6 but 16 
“* Dreadnoughts ” this year, and not 4 but 14 next year. She 
must also provide crews to man them, docks to clean them and 
harbours to contain them. And this increase of 20 ships must 
be made after Mr. Churchill has proposed a “ naval holiday ” to 
Germany and promised her—for in Germany his words have been 
construed as a promise—not to exceed a certain, quite inadequate, 
standard of naval strength. Merely to state the facts in this form 
is to show the impracticability of the proposal to effect the in- 
crease in the Navy required. Without compulsory service the 
men could not be obtained; the officers do not exist and could 
not be trained in time ; and the cost would be stupendous. More- 
over the increase of 20 in our battleship strength must be accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in our cruiser, destroyer and 
submarine strength. The only practical course in such conditions 
is to follow the example which Germany has given, and enter a 
definite alliance with our Continental friends, thus pooling our 
liabilities. France and Russia will assuredly demand a substantial 
increase in our military strength, for even with that we and they 
shall be hard put to it to resist aggression. But the “ blue water ” 
plan is no plan at all, because it is impossible of execution. 

In 1905 and 1910 invasion was studied from the naval stand- 
point by the British Admiralty. The results of the first in- 
vestigation were given by Mr. Balfour in his famous speech of 
May 11, 1905. It was apparently assumed that the invading 
force in its transports would accompany the hostile fleet, an 
assumption for which there is no sound military argument. 
Everything points to the invasionary transports moving inde- 
pendently of the main hostile fleet, covered not by the actual 
presence of that fleet but by the attack which it is delivering upon 
the British defending naval force or forces. This has again and 
again been emphasised in this Review, and it has the support of 
modern naval history. The*Japanese transports were not mixed 


* The three Canadian ships are not included,”as it is not yet certain that they will 
be laid down next year. 
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up with Togo’s fleet in February 1904; they moved behind it 
while Togo was watching or attacking the Russian warships, 
leaving him free. Mr. Balfour in 1905 regarded it as possible that 
the British main fleets might be absent when invasion was essayed. 
But he concluded that because in addition to the main fleets, we 
then possessed 6 battleships, 6 large cruisers and 95 torpedo craft 
with nucleus crews, which could be mobilised in a f-w hours, 
besides 12 cruisers and 24 destroyers in permanent commission 
with full crews, no force of 70,000 men could land. He argued 
that such a force would require 210,000 to 250,000 tons of trans- 
port, which would be at the mercy of the British torpedo craft. 

Let it be remembered, he said, no strength in battleships has the slightest effect 
in diminishing the number of hostile torpedo craft and submazines. A battleship 
can drive another battleship from the sea; it cannot drive a fast cruiser because a 
fast cruiser can always evade it. . . . Neither cruisers nor battleships can drive from 
the sea or coast... either submarines or torpedo destroyers, which have a safe 
shelter in neighbouring harbours and can infest the coast altogether out of reach of 
the battleship, which is very likely much more afraid of them than they have reason to be 
of her. 

It will be observed that Mr. Balfour did not reckon upon 
the enemy’s fleet taking any action. There was nothing what- 
ever in the Far Eastern war to justify his confident assertions as 
to destroyers and submarines. The Japanese battleships and 
cruisers did force the Russian destroyers back into Vladivostock 
and Port Arthur. They did drive from the sea, sufficiently for 
their own purpose, the Russian torpedo craft, though these had 
a “safe shelter” in Port Arthur. But, as appeared from this 
war, a destroyer which is in a “ safe shelter’ cannot at the same 
time attack the hostile transports. This fact Mr. Balfour appears 
to have overlooked in 1905. Hence a conclusion based on such 
an evident misreading of naval history is worthless. 

It is a curious fact, if submarines and torpedo craft do really 
possess these superlative merits, that no effort has been made or 
is being made to secure a decisive superiority in them against 
Germany. Official figures given by Mr. Churchill in the House 
of Commons this year show that 110 British destroyers were 
voted in 1906-12 and 72 completed to 84 German destroyers 
voted and 75 completed, so that Germany is actually ahead of 
this country in modern vessels of this type ready for sea. In 
submarines extreme secrecy is observed by both countries, but 
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it is known that since 1908 Germany has annually expended 
precisely the same sum on submarine construction as this country, 
so that in the very near future she will be equal in modern effec- 
tive vessels of this class. So far as concerns destroyers in com- 
mission with full crews, Germany has 73 in the North Sea to a 
British total of 73, of which normally 15 are in the Channel or on 
the Irish coast. The British superiority in the North Sea is 
mythical and imaginary to-day whatever it was in 1905 when 
Mr. Balfour spoke. 

Another of the calculations supplied by the Admiralty to Mr. 
Balfour has been sharply criticised. Far from accepting the 
conventional Ministerial view that an invading force of 70,000 men 
would require 250,000 tons of transport, Lieutenant Dewar con- 
cludes after a careful examination that 90,000 men could be 
moved to this country by 120,000 tons of shipping, which only 
means 24 ships of an average size of 5000 tons.* That number 
of vessels of the required size is at any moment to be found 
in the German North Sea ports. As for the disembarkation, 
the same critic thinks that it could be facilitated by the 
capture of one of our ill-defended East Coast ports, where 
the horses, artillery and waggons could easily be placed ashore. 
He has indeed painted a picture of the exact manner in which 
the seizure of such a port could be effected without over- 
straining the probabilities. 

The Admiralty again examined the possibilities of invasion 
in 1910, and the result was Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson’s memoran- 
dum of that year. It assumed that the admiral of a hostile fleet 
covering an invasion, ‘“‘ Will consider that somewhere within 
wireless call we have nearly double the number of battleships and 
cruisers that he can muster besides a swarm of destroyers.” In 
actual fact the German strength in fully manned battleships is 
to be raised to 29 under the Navy Act of last year, while the 
British force in home waters will be identical, 29. Figures given 
by Mr. Churchill this year show that Britain voted 31 armoured 
ships and completed 18 between 1906 and 1912, while Germany 
voted 24 and completed 14, and from the British total deductions 


‘|. * In the Italian expedition to Tripoli the allowance for each 1000 officers 
and men of infantry with their baggage was 1300 tons. Germany in 1905 
possessed 144 merchant steamers of over 5000 tons: to-day she has 241. 
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must be made for the Mediterranean fleet. Admiral Wilson’s 
idea that the British fleet in the North Sea is or will be to the 
German as two to one is, then, a mere delusion. And this is the more 
serious because he considered it possible that “ part of our fleet 
may be enticed away by stratagem,” in which case, of course, the 
British inferiority in force must be very pronounced. But he 
declared: “‘ The other half in conjunction with destroyers and 
submarines would be quite sufficient to sink the greater part of 
his (the enemy’s) transports, even if supported by the strongest 
fleet he could collect. The fleets would engage each other while 
the destroyers and submarines torpedoed the transports.” 

“The fleets” of large ships are to “ engage each other.” 
What will be the issue of such an engagement, in which a detach- 
ment of the British Fleet confronts the whole German High Sea 
fleet, and in which that detachment has not the support of its 
submarines and destroyers—for these latter ex hypothest are busy 
destroying the enemy’s transports? The large British ships will 
have to meet the attack of a superior artillery, of a superior 
number of large ships. They will also be assailed by the German 
destroyers and submarines—which are assumed by Admiral 
Wilson to have left the German transports to be destroyed—and 
we have only to refer to Mr. Balfour’s speech to see that, on the 
Admiralty theory of 1905, they will be much more afraid of the 
submarines and destroyers than these torpedo craft will be afraid 
of them. In such conditions the total destruction of the British 
detachment seems certain. The German admiral will then be able 
to fling his whole force upon “ the other half ” of the British fleet, 
when it returns from its bootless expedition, and to destroy it in 
the same way. He will be able, that is to say, to secure the 
command of the sea and to land as many men as he likes. 

As a matter of fact, the torpedoing of transports is not such 
a simple matter as might appear. In the Russo-Japanese War 
two torpedoes were fired at the Japanese transport Sado Maru 
both of which hit her and exploded. But, notwithstanding a 
heavy sea, she kept afloat and reached port. The German 
transports might be trusted to make at once for shallow water, 
and there they could not be destroyed by torpedoes. This plan 
was adopted by the Japanese when landing near Pitsewo. They 
took their transports close in shore, “ where,” in the words of the 
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British Official History, ‘‘ even if the ships were sunk their upper 
works would remain above water.” 

Thus on close examination Admiral Wilson’s arguments 
appear unsound, and we canot accept his assertion that “ an in- 
vasion on even the moderate scale of 70,000 men is practically im- 
possible.” This—absit omen—was almost precisely the conclu- 
sion of the Chief of the Russian Naval Staff in the Far East on 
the eve of the war with Japan. In a report drawn up for the 
Tsar he wrote: “‘ Our plan of operations should be based on the 
assumption that it is impossible for our fleet to be beaten, taking 
into consideration the present relationship between the two fleets, 
and that Japanese landings at Newchwang and in the Gulf of 
Korea are impracticable.” Yet the “impossible” and the 
“impracticable ” happened because the Russian fleet was badly 
disposed, surprised and never allowed to recover. One cause of 
its defective disposition was the insufficient dockyard and harbour 
accommodation in the Gulf of Korea, a condition which exists on 
the British north-east coast. The parallel is not altogether 
encouraging. 

It is unnecessary to follow Admiral Wilson’s memorandum 
further, though it contains other assumptions almost as surprising 
as those which have been examined. But whether because the 
arguments used by Admiral Wilson are now regarded as unsound, 
or because the strength of the British Navy in home waters 
relatively to Germany has so greatly declined, or because of the 
development of the new art of aviation, the British Admiralty 
has abandoned the view that the Navy alone can give an absolute 
guarantee against invasion. For twenty years the politicians of 
the Front Bench have played the Navy off against the Army. 
Such tactics have been rendered impossible in the future by 
Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg’s speech on April 21, when 
he said : 


There are people who go about saying: “if war comes the Fleet is quite enough 
to keep anybody from coming anywhere near the shores of this island kingdom.” 
There can be no more foolish and mischievous statement. The Fleet alone could not 
do it, and the presence of a sufficient, trained, professional Army in this island at all 
times is quite as essential as the other arm of the Service. 


In the past, when the preponderance of the British Navy over 
any other fleet was far greater than it is to-day, the Navy alone 
may have been able to give security against invasion, though 
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in the Napoleonic war this was by no means taken for granted. 
But with the passing of that preponderance and the enormous 
growth of German power by sea and land the situation has been 
transformed. 

Moreover we cannot overlook the possibility that in the 
near future an enemy may be able to reach every part of our 
island through the air. In this element, Britain is already 
completely outdistanced. The British Admiralty and War 
Office do not possess between them a single large airship of the 
modern type and are not building any. They have in all two 
second class airships on order and three toy dirigibles complete. 
Of aeroplanes and hydroplanes they possess according to their 
own figures, 150, with perhaps another 100 under construction. 
The German air fleet already consists of 24 dirigibles, 10 of which 
are large enough to be capable of naval work in the North Sea. 
Another 10 or 12, all of the largest size, are believed to be under 
construction. Thus Germany, before Britain can complete a 
single large airship, will have more than 20 of her own. In 
aeroplanes and hydroplanes the German strength is estimated by 
French authorities at between 600 and 700, including a number 
of machines in private hands. Possibly this figure is exaggerated, 
but it is certain that the German strength in heavier-than-air 
flying machines is at least twice ours. 

Even now in favourable weather isolated airships of the 
Zeppelin type can reach every part of Great Britain, as Captain 
von Pustau has boasted. They can spy out the position and 
strength of our fleets, ascertain the distribution of our military 
forces, attack with their bombs, explosives, and guns, our dock- 
yards, fortresses, magazines, wireless stations, railway junc- 
tions and large towns, and thus play an important, if not a 
decisive réle, in war. It should not be forgotten that a Greek 
airman in the Balkan War blew up a Turkish magazine at Nagara 
by dropping a bomb from an aeroplane. If Germany should seize 
the Dutch and Belgian coast, the action of her aeroplanes and 
hydroplanes would also become effective; in any case these 
machines are certain to be so improved in the very near future 
as to be capable of long-range flights and of carrying considerable 
numbers of men. An aeroplane has already fic‘vn with ten 
passengers, and an airman has made the journey from London to 
Cologne. One consequence of these developments is that, in the 
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absence of British aircraft in sufficient numbers to drive off 
German airships and aeroplanes, the movements of our fleets 
cannot be masked. Another is that guns and detachments of 
troops must be provided to protect the great armament works, 
powder factories and magazines, even when these are situated 
inland. The claims upon our land forces are very greatly in- 
creased, and large bodies of troops and a costly armament will be 
locked up in purely passive defence as the result of the criminal 
neglect of Ministers to provide an air force capable of holding its 
own or taking a vigorous offensive. 

While the relative force of our Navy has shrunk, our land 
forces have fallen grievously in strength, and this though the 
fleets and land armies of our possible assailants have been enor- 
mously increased. Since 1905 the German navy has been more 
than doubled in strength, and 29 of its battleships instead of 16 
are to be kept permanently mobilised in North Sea waters. Since 
1905 the peace establishment of the German army has been 
raised from 610,000 men to 860,000. On the other hand the 
peace strength of the British Regular Army in this country has 
fallen from 156,000 in 1905, to 137,500 this year, a loss of nearly 
20,000 men; and when Lord Haldane’s disastrous “‘ reforms ” 
have done their work, the Army Reserve will be reduced by 
40,000; the Militia and the Militia Reserve in 1905 mustered 
103,000 men ; the Special Reserve, which has taken their place, 
numbers only 62,000 to-day, a loss of 41,000 men. The Volunteers 
and Yeomanry numbered 272,000 in 1905; the strength of the 
Territorial Force which has taken their place is now 253,000, a 
loss of 19,000 men. Thus without counting the loss in the Army 
Reserve, our military forces at home have diminished by about 
80,000 men in eight years, against an increase in the active service, 
fully trained German army of at least 250,000. And yet the report 
of the Royal Commission on the South African War issued in 1903 
is there to prove that in that year our defences were altogether 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. We have gone backward while 
every other Continental Power has moved forward. 

The landing of an invasionary force of 70,000 men or even 
a much larger force has been shown to be possible, because our 
weakened Navy is no longer certain of commanding the sea. In 
the absence of the expeditionary force which has always been 
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assumed—by Mr. Asquith in 1909 no less than by Mr. Balfour in 
1905—and which might be caused by an upheaval in India or other 
complications, the duty of meeting the invader will have to be 
undertaken by the Territorial Force. Any fragments of the 
regular Army or Special Reserve that remain after the mobilisation 
of the “‘ six strong divisions” for foreign service will be needed 
for garrison duty. The actual number of Territorials who last 
year underwent a training of fifteen days in camp and qualified 
in the very elementary musketry test imposed, was 160,000. It is 
admitted by Colonel Seely that these men cannot deal with an 
army of 70,000 invaders unless it comes without artillery and 
cavalry, and unless it lands in little detachments. So that Mr. 
Asquith’s “ample margin of safety” has not been secured. 
Sir John French has distinctly warned the Territorials that they 
cannot be used in the field against a trained European army, unless 
they have received a training in war conditions. That training 
is not even to begin till war has broken out. The Territorial 
Force, in fact, is not an army but a sham—a sham intended to 
deceive the British nation. It is a mob of men with rifles and 
antiquated guns; without cohesion, without trained officers, 
worse in every respect than the Turkish redifs who bolted from 
Kirk Kilisse and caused the fall of a once great Empire. And it 
cannot be improved for reasons which Sir John French has 
pointed out—because the extent of its training and its numbers 
are limited by the necessities of voluntary service. A terrible 
awakening awaits the nation which ventures to pit men with a 
week’s training against soldiers who spend two or three years of 
their life in military training of the most rigorous and intensive kind. 
There is only one remedy and the Government knows it 
perfectly well. It is to require every able-bodied adult to serve 
in the Territorial Force when both the numbers and the training 
could be increased. But this is precisely the remedy which 
Ministers will not apply. Better catastrophe for the Empire than 
that they should risk their salaries and their popularity by doing 
what they know to be right. The Invasion Committee must 
provide them with an escape. It must deny the danger, pretend 
that the invader will never come with 70,000 men, and tell a 
complacent people to sleep comfortably in their beds. For that 
purpose it has indeed been admirably chosen. NaAVALIs. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE [TALO-TURKISH 
WAR 


THE immediate factors which led to this event, the conduct of 
the campaign and the results achieved, combine to form a subject 
which is still, as it were, in its crude state, unfreed as yet by time’s 
crucible from the alloy of passion. For this very reason, however, 
it possesses a peculiar interest, more thrilling because more 
personal, than that aroused by the historical study of original 
causes, which latter may be summarised under the three heads of 
geographical position, expanding population, and absorption of 
Northern Africa by other Powers. During this progress Italy had 
remained a spectator, paralysed as she was by the timorous policy 
of rulers who lay inactive under the incubus of a yearly increasing 
deficit and a sorry estimate of national cohesion and perseverance ; 
thus the Roman Government had committed the irreparable 
error of refusing to co-operate with England in Egypt, and thus 
it had acquiesced in the French occupation of Tunis. 

Some compensation had, however, been admitted by the 
more fortunate players at the game of grab, and Italy’s right 
to the reversion of the Tripolitaine had been allowed by two 
co-heiresses of the sick man’s heritage who had already made 
good their equally dubious claims by the primeval law of might. 
The question was merely when and how the change should be 
effected. A resort to arms was undesirable both from the 
international and internal points of view. It jeopardised the 
general equilibrium, it struck a discord in a country where 
colonial warfare was held to be synonymous with disaster. A 
scheme of industrial conquest had, therefore, been unfolding 
itself for some years under the auspices of the Banco di Roma, 
with the ultimate object of a monetary transaction with Turkey 
as against a protectorate to be established by Italy, whose 
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Budget had, in the meantime, been transformed by able Ministers, 
and especially by Luzzatti and Sonnino, into the most solid of 
any country in Europe. But these plans were upset by the 
leaping into power at Constantinople of that distracted aggrega- 
tion of Turkish Semites whose loudly proclaimed youth was 
perhaps the only excuse for their lack of judgment ; a deplorable 
event this, which substituted for the genuine Abdul-Hamid 
(a tyrant truly, but a monocrat and an astute diplomatist) a 
jangling clique of imitation Abdul Hamids who added arrogance, 
ambition, and political crassness to the qualities which had 
earned their late monarch the title bestowed on him by Mr. 
William Morris. With such a crowd it was impossible to deal, 
though every month rendered a conclusion more imperative ; 
for Turkish officialdom, by a shrewish policy of nagging obstruc- 
tion, was calling the attention of Italy to the shores of the 
Tripolitaine, there gradually exasperating a friendly people who, 
through the mouthpiece of the Nationalist Party, began to 
clamour for redress. In this contingency the Prime Minister, 
Signor Luzzatti, adopted a conciliatory tone which procured him 
the accusation of pusillanimity. As a matter of fact, he was 
strongly against war and was convinced that the nation was 
morally unprepared for it. A militant attitude would have 
produced the theoretical repentance of Turkey and the practical 
rearmament of the Tripoli forts, which results would have been 
ephemeral in the first case and pernicious in the second. So the 
statesman who had sat in the Chamber beside Sella and Minghetti 
received the taunt of cowardice in silence. 

We are now come to 1911, in the spring of which year Signor 
Luzzatti, unwilling to associate himself with the radical tendencies 
of his colleagues in regard to certain home measures, retired 
from the Premiership in favour of Signor Giolitti, to whom he 
bequeathed the present Foreign Secretary and the Ministers of War 
and Marine. The new ruler entered with a programme smeared 
with honey for Socialist flies. Universal Suffrage and State 
Monopoly of Life Insurances were the chief attractions. But 
the former seemed doomed to remain in the chrysalis stage owing 
to the lengthy contest aroused over the latter which, attacked by 
the deputies for the industrial north and pulverised by Signor 
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vention of its champion, who adjourned the House for the summer 
holidays. 

The Extreme Left, upon whom Signor Giolitti’s tenure of 
office depended, now showed, in their disappointment, evident 
signs of mutiny, and it became clear that the time had come when 
the Prime Minister must either shuffle the cards or leave the 
gaming-table. He chose the former course, and was charged by 
his Socialist friends with Machiavellian duplicity in having sold 
his conscience to retain his power. He certainly was against 
a rupture with Turkey, and was the last State dignitary, except 
King Victor Emmanuel himself, to be persuaded of the necessity 
for so extreme a measure, but it seems to the unbiased mind 
that his reluctance was founded on his recollections of the Adua 
episode and his consequently pessimistic conception of the 
moral stamina of his countrymen. Consummate handler of 
the Parliamentary machine, he must have perceived the tem- 
porary personal gain that would accrue by adopting a policy 
which would assure him an almost unanimous vote; but the 
fate of Crispi taught him that to precede public opinion in under- 
taking an African war was to risk being shot in the back 
by his own followers. Prudence counselled him, in the names 
of self-interest and of patriotism too, to lag behind the movement 
and be dragged forward by its impulse ; the enterprise, if enter- 
prise there must be, should be a whole-hearted and a national 
one, launched at that psychological moment in which pent-up 
enthusiasm should burst its bounds and clamorously shift the 
responsibility from the rulers to the people. 

The autumn was now approaching, and stories of insult and 
oppression on the part of the Tripoli officials began to grow more 
frequent in the leading Press, while accounts of the African 
littoral, with its industrial and colonial possibilities, appeared 
and reappeared with notable consistency. How far this upheaval 
was spontaneous and how far artificial it would be impossible to 
indicate with precision. From highly informed sources came 
the whisper that the Secretary and Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs were not averse to its influence on the people. If this 
were so their sympathies were those of consistent and logical 
men. The pacifying attitude assumed by the Marchese di 
San Giuliano in his official statement on the Tripoli question 
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had given rise to an outcry which had precipitated, and not 
retarded, the progress of events. Perhaps it was so intended. 
The late trouble in Morocco led him naturally to fear that a 
similar surprise might be in store for Italy; then it must be 
remembered that both the Marchese and his Under-Secretary 
the Principe di Scalea are of Sicilian birth, and are therefore 
firmly convinced of what is probably the truth, that the Tri- 
politaine will year by year prove a greater boon to Sicilian emi- 
grants and, through them, tothe mother country. Be this rumour 
as it may, the Nationalist Party at any rate were not idle, and the 
cry of the nation waxed louder day by day, penetrating, possessing, 
and absorbing the conversation of ever humbler units of the 
people, until the burning subject became tacitly understood 
as friend met friend in the streets, in the piazze, or on the 
doorsteps, ‘‘ Cost si va o non siva?” (‘‘ Well, are we going or 
ain't we going? ”’) And the answer would come back with quiet 
and satisfied conviction: ‘‘’Sta volta ti dico si va.” (‘‘ We’re 
going this time, I tell you.) All other words were superfluous. 
The destination could be only one. 

A remarkable phenomenon was now observed in the silence 
of the European Press before the deep-toned drama that was 
unfolding itself in the hearts of the Italian people. The reason, 
perhaps, is to be found in the very solemnity of the manifestation. 
There was no bombast or clamour, and Europe expected auricular 
proof before believing that Italy was in earnest ; so the scant news 
which appeared in English or German papers pursued its 
course of woeful descriptions and warnings as to the cholera, 
posthumous the former and superfluous the latter, since the 
disease had been stamped out by the middle of September. 
And the general opinion of European chanceries too that Italy 
was a dog whose bark was not followed by its bite was fully 
endorsed at Constantinople, owing partly to the assurances of 
the German Ambassador, and partly to the innate aversion of 
Turkey to believe anything which might render action inevitable. 
But all scepticism was abruptly dispelled on September 28, and 
the ultimatum was followed next day by the bombardment of 
the Tripoli forts. 

A description of the military operations would be far beyond 
the limits of this article, while Lord Percy’s outline sketch in the 
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National Review of last September is so remarkable for accuracy 
(at a moment, too, in which gossip accepted without investigation 
was the order of the day) as to render a résumé of the campaign 
superfluous. Neither is it proposed again to refute the accusa- 
tions of atrocities brought against the Italian Army by corre- 
spondents, and pseudo-correspondents, who were in several 
cases hundreds of miles away from the scenes which they professed 
to witness. For the credit of certain newspapers, the wretched 
episode is one to be buried in quicklime. But the same in- 
sufficient knowledge of Italy of to-day which gave birth to 
this error has created also an atmosphere of misconception 
in regard to the decisions of the Italian Government in Rome 
and to the operations of the Italian Army in Libya. The 
attempt may, therefore, not be amiss to clear up certain points 
not generally known, to throw side lights (even though they 
be dim) upon dark places. 

The final steps which preceded the bombardment, namely the 
mobilisation on September 23, the ultimatum on September 28, 
and the first shot on September 29, were characterised by a some- 
what suspicious haste, and the explanation shortly leaked out 
from very high quarters that news had been received of the immi- 
nent visit to Tobruk Harbour of a foreign warship, a visit which 
would have produced another Panther incident. This whisper 
was followed by hints, from the semi-official Press, of sinister 
designs on the part of England and France, but the argument was 
so clumsy as to persuade all who were not persuaded before that, if 
Naboth’s vineyard was indeed at that moment an object of desire 
in others, the Ahab in this case was of Potsdam origin. Now, 
however, that peace has brought with it the resumption of party 
Government, certain of Signor Giolitti’s opponents show themselves 
incredulous as to the truth of the rumour, and call to mind the 
Delphic ambiguity which has always shrouded the Prime 
Minister’s utterances on the subject. ‘‘ The conquest of Libya” 
—he says, for instance, in the Chamber, as late as March 15— 
** was conceived and carried out with the precise object (proprio 
con V’intendimento) of avoiding contests and quarrels over the 
occupation of a territory which Italy could never have consented 
to see occupied by other nations.” The orator does not specifically 
state that there was immediate danger. But on the other hand, 
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what object could be gained by calling a phantom warship on the 
scenes? The creation of friction with other countries? That 
danger was throughout the war studiously, too studiously, 
avoided by the Italian authorities! The stimulating of public 
opinion then? But the difficulty for several weeks had been 
rather to restrain it! What cause, therefore, was served by a 
false report, propagated besides (though this is not generally 
known) before the striking force was ready? The navy 
was well prepared, the Grand Manceuvres having but just ter- 
minated ; the land forces, however, \.ere by no means at the same 
stage when the Foreign Secretary accompanied the Prime 
Minister to the War Office to inform General Spingardi that 
immediate hostilities were inevitable. Thus, in spite of the 
brilliant organisation of the military authorities, General Caneva 
was unable to sail till October 9, risking by this delay the opening 
of the campaign with a disaster of the gravest character, a 
disaster which was only averted by the coolness and resources 
of that born leader of men, Admiral Cagni, and his devoted band. 
This episode, like Admiral Millo’s reconnaissance in the 
Dardanelles, is too familiar to need description. It is enough 
to say that 1500 lads, many of them stokers and artisans 
who had never handled a rifle, held Tripoli between October 5 
to 13 by sheer dint of marching in unending circles through 
the town and so persuading the enemy that a continuous 
stream of men was disembarking. This hazardous stratagem 
which happily, to use the Admiral’s words, “ended merely 
in a heavy bill for shoeleather,” had not, however, been 
contemplated by the Roman authorities, since their information 
had led them to believe that the town would be given up on the 
first appearance of the fleet. But still it seems unlikely that, 
under any circumstances, they would have struck before being 
thoroughly prepared, unless compelled to do so by the most 
vital reasons, and no other can be assigned except that already 
mooted, unless it were the news, which arrived about September 
20, that the Turks were preparing to pour arms into Tripoli. 
This tardy precaution on their part was productive of an incident 
destined to have much influence in prolonging the resistance of 
the Arabs and known as that of the Derna. 

The departure of this ship and her mission had been duly 
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reported, and a torpedo-boat flotilla was on the look-out. The 
commander, an excellent officer, had orders to keep out of sight 
of land and, though war was not yet declared, to stop the Derna, 
but to be careful above all things not to produce international 
complications. When therefore a two-funnel vessel, corre- 
sponding to the description, was sighted one night, he approached 
her and, having read on her stern the name of a ship from 
Hamburg, steamed round her several times and received satis- 
factory answers, in German, to his questions. So the Derna 
pursued her course, deep-laden with arms for the natives, 
discharged her cargo successfully, and was sunk in Tripoli harbour 
by her crew. 

The flight of the Turkish fleet from Beirut happened about 
the same time and gave rise to so many heart-burnings in the 
navy, and to so much romance on the part of the public, that 
a dispassionate relation of facts recounted on the highest authority 
may not be superfluous. Two days before the declaration of 
war a telegram was received from the Consul that the Turkish 
fleet had left Beirut, steering 8.W. Of the two hypotheses, 
viz. that they were setting their course for Cirenaica or that the 
move masked a flight into the Dardanelles, the former had in 
its favour the presence of certain English officers in the Sultan’s 
service respected by the Italians as “‘ good sportsmen,” and 
believed to be, in Irish parlance, “ spiling fora fight.” The enemy 
also possessed two fairly good ships and some excellent Schichau 
** scouts ” which might do immense damage to Italian transports 
and landing operations before being brought to book. As this 
danger could not be ignored, the greater part of the fleet at any 
rate had to be kept at convoy work between Sicily and the 
African littoral; so the problem was whether it was advisable 
or not advisable to detach certain of the fastest units for 
cutting off the Turkish retreat, if retreat it indeed were, at 
the entrance to the Straits. Against this solution it was urged 
with success that the enemy would surely give the Italians a 
chance of meeting them by trying a sortie later on; secondly, 
that it was imprudent to further subdivide forces, seeing that a 
part of the torpedo flotilla under the Duke of the Abruzzi was 
already away watching the Albanian coast; thirdly, that the 
Roman Government intended to give notice that operations 
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would be confined entirely to Africa ; and finally, that it had no 
wish to begin the campaign by intercepting the Turkish fleet 
when war was not declared, and by sinking vessels which were 
harmless if kept in the sea of Marmora, and whose defeat 
was a foregone conclusion if they issued from their hiding- 
place. Such a victory besides could bring no laurels to the 
conquerors and would merely provoke a howl of execration from 
the whole of Europe. 

This morbid consideration for Europe’s feelings was in fact 
the chief drag on the enterprise from first to last. The organi- 
sation both of the land and sea forces was as perfect as is 
consistent with human imperfection, but both General Spingardi 
and Admiral Leonardi Cattolica were accompanied throughout 
by tutors who never left their sides. History has not another 
instance of a war in which the political was so absolutely pre- 
dominent over the military element. The bogey of European 
diplomacy fluttered its grave-clothes before men whose old-world 
education had taught them to believe in the fetish-power of the 
ancient idol ; it was left for a people less highly civilised to show 
them that the so-called “‘ concert”? was vox et preterea nihil. 
Had this been realised there would have been no tying of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi’s hands in the Adriatic, no taboo of the 
Dardanelles ; the war might possibly have been finished in a 
few weeks and might not have provoked the consequences which 
still hold Europe in their thrall. But the profession of “‘ prophet 
of the past ” has always been an overcrowded one ; del senno di 
pot ne son piene le fosse (“the ditches are full of that wisdom 
which comes after the event’’). 

The other fundamental error has already been touched upon, 
and is one of those which have always occurred in enterprises 
of this description. The Italian Consul in Tripoli, a patriotic 
but young official, was convinced that the occupation of Libya 
represented little more than a military parade before rejoicing 
Arabs impatient to throw off the hated Turkish yoke. Small 
blame can be put on him since his opinion was confirmed by elder 
and more experienced men such as the heroic Captain Verri and 
the officials of the Banco di Roma, which latter institution was 
convinced of its omnipotence with the deeply indebted native 
population, forgetting that it is often the debtor, and not 
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the creditor who dictates the terms. Such was the blunder, and 
the greatest praise is due to the Italian Government for having 
taken warning by the misfortunes of the English in the Transvaal 
and of the French in Tunis, and for not having committed the 
initial error of waiting for a reverse to prepare for war; but the 
conviction that the Arabs were to be treated as friends and 
equals permeated their military policy, rendering abhorrent 
negotiations with an inferior race on the only practical basis of 
gold or the halter, and protracting the struggle in a country of 
fanatics and warriors where the “ quality of mercy ” is construed 
as sheer weakness. 

The conduct of the war from the military point of view 
brought out the efficiency of both army and navy staffs, and 
revealed the good qualities of the men at the front. The 
despatch with which the expeditionary force was prepared 
has already been noticed; the method with which it was 
supplied was equally meritorious. It must be remembered 
that petroleum was not procurable from Russia, that the Italian 
oil-ships in America could only load for twelve hours consecutively 
in any one port, that the most serious coal strike on record took 
place in England, and that, though over 32,000 projectiles were 
used, none could be bought abroad. Yet the oil, coal, and 
ammunition stores were even fuller at the end of the war than 
they had been at its commencement. Add to this that the 
commissariat department worked perfectly throughout in a 
country where even the wood for cooking had to be brought 
from Italy, and sometimes could not be landed for days on account 
of the sea ; lastly, the hospital and red-cross sections, with their 
motor service for collecting the wounded, brought medical science 
in the camp and battlefield to a pitch of excellence which it had 
never known before. 

With regard to the Fabian strategy of General Caneva, 
disapproved of by so many Moltkes of the beer-garden, a timid 
defence may be advanced on the basis of the results achieved. 
If a general has merit in directing a campaign in which about one 
hundred engagements, between battles and skirmishes, have been 
fought without sustaining a reverse, if credit be due to one who 
attains a prefixed object at a minimum cost of life and money, 
then Caneva has well deserved the honours bestowed on him by 
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his country ; if, on the other hand, a war is to be deemed a mere 
gladiatorial show in the world’s amphitheatre, if panem et 
circenses (viz. “ copy ” and commotion) be the cry of the European 
Press and public, in that case the general must be condemned 
as but a sorry showman. His words, spoken through Colonel 
Ciardino, portray his feelings; he was responsible solely “ to 
God and to his own conscience.” He did his work unobtrusively 
but surely ; he sacrificed military ambition to his sense of duty ; 
he fought not for himself but for his country. The plan on which 
he acted was preconcerted with the authorities in Rome, two 
main objects being kept in view, the first that the war should not 
lose its popularity with the people of Italy, the second, that it 
should not weigh too heavily on the people of the Tripolitaine. 
In proposing the latter aim, Italy was merely following the 
steps of England in the Transvaal and was actuated by the same 
motives. The future alone can prove or disprove the practical 
advantages of this line of conduct; but no one can question the 
wisdom of the Government in desiring that the enterprise should 
be popular at home, and for this purpose the end had to be gained 
at a minimum expense and with a minimum number of victims, 
even at the sacrifice of time. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
an advance into the Garian hills was never contemplated as part 
of General Caneva’s campaign, for the step, entailing the 
maintenance of communications and commissariat over sixty- 
five miles of intractable and insidious country, might have been 
magnificent but was not considered war. The army despatched 
had been, fortunately, twenty times in excess of the estimate 
given to Signor Giolitti, but the unexpected resistance rendered 
it in reality insufficient for operations over an extent of more than 
a thousand miles. Another “ class” or two might have been 
called out, but the new mobilisation would have been an ad- 
ditional source of expense and have created uneasiness and 
diffidence; so it was decided to work with the original ex- 
peditionary force, using Tripoli, Bengasi, Derna and Homs as 
cardinal points, to be eventually joined by an unbroken line 
whose strength, however, naturally diminished in the direct 
ratio of its rapidly increasing length. This manceuvre once 
effected, it was calculated that the submission of the Arabs, 
with the desert behind them and the cannon in front of them, 
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was merely a question of time. Events have proved that the 
surmise was correct, for the country is being pacified with far less 
opposition than was expected, and the hold that Italy has 
acquired over the most truculent tribes of Northern Africa in 
little more than a year’s occupation of the Tripolitaine, is con- 
sidered as eminently satisfactory by competent men on the 
spot. But the plan adopted to gain the end was a fierce trial 
not only to the general and his officers but also to the men. 

The Italian soldier is known for his offensive rather than for 
his defensive tactics. He is magnificent in a bayonet charge, but 
is difficult to hold in reserve. The Libyan war, however, called 
forth in him all those qualities for which he was formerly least 
famous, and the discipline and cheeriness shown by him during 
months of trench-work is therefore the more to his credit. This 
praise becomes the greater when it is remembered that both 
officers and men were bitterly aware of the galling misinterpreta- 
tion put by Europe, and especially by Germany and Austria, 
on the inaction to which they were so unwillingly condemned by 
the most explicit and peremptory orders. The tedium of the 
trenches was broken by periodical brushes with an enemy who is 
both nimble and cunning and an admirable fighter besides, one 
who adopted his Parthian tactics of flying before the charge 
of the Italian soldiers, only to spring, like the fruit of the dragon’s 
teeth, from the ground when the halt was called, and hang close 
on the heels of the weary troops as they retired once more to 
their earthworks. It was in these inevitable returns after sorties 
that the Italians lost far more men than they did in the advances 
or even in the battles; it was these manceuvres, too, that gave 
rise to the whisper that the Italian soldier was lacking in dash 
and courage, a whisper as frivolous, as ill-founded, and as in- 
fantile as that which, in October, had charged him with atrocities. 
The large proportion of officers who fell favoured the propagation 
of the calumny, the two real reasons for the phenomenon being 
either unknown or ignored. They are the following: firstly, that 
their bright blue sashes made them obvious targets for an enemy 
who, on account of his magic ability to take advantage of the 
ground, was often only fifty yards distant; secondly, that they 
vied with each other in exposing themselves with a recklessness 
which was qualified by the Minister for War himself as “ im- 
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prudent.” Yet the spirit which animated them was made an 
argument, by their ever-ready critics of Berlin and Vienna, for 
befouling the character of the very soldiers for whom they them- 
selves can find no words of praise too high. 

It is in this appreciation of his men that the secret of the 
Italian officer lies. Heis not only their commander but their friend 
and adviser as well. He does not make them in one mould; he 
forms each one according to the material. Altruistic himself, he 
encourages initiative in his subordinates; devoid of arrogance, 
he treats them with a familiarity which breeds not contempt in this 
case but heightened deference. The Italian soldier is minute 
in his observance of discipline. Linked to his officer by veneration 
and affection, he strives to do more than his bare duty: he gives 
his whole self. This quality alone renders him a unit of real value ; 
he possesses also in the highest degree the supreme virtue of 
sobriety. Drunkenness is practically unknown. The soldier of 
Northern and Central Italy is eminently abstemious; the 
Southerner goes to the point of seldom drinking anything but 
water. The result is seen in their patience under difficulties, 
and in that almost inexhaustible fund of good-humour and high 
spirits which cannot fail to strike any one who is brought, even 
temporarily, into contact with them. The Italian soldier in 
short adds virtues of his own to those which he has in common 
with his co-professionals in other neighbouring countries. 

But to return to the Tripolitaine. Italy is now installed there 
and has already done more for civilisation in a year than her 
predecessor effected during the entire period of his misrule. The 
schools, the hospitals, the general hygiene, the great harbour 
works, now well advanced in Tripoli and Bengasi, attest the 
energy of a people who are come to improve their property and 
are come to stay there. Such in fact is their fixed intention and, 
whether the complete pacification of the country takes months or 
years, it will be surely effected. Persuasion will be used when 
possible, and if that fails more drastic measures will be taken. 
Such a course has lately imposed itself and will be pursued without 
undue consideration for the interests of third parties. But 
England and France will be the sufferers, and especially the 
former country by the hostilities in Cirenaica. The sooner the 
turbulent inhabitants are convinced that it is to their advantage 
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to accept accomplished facts the better for Great Britain, tor this 
expedition fans into flame the undying embers of fanaticism and 
Islamism and, with them, of Egyptian nationalism as well. These 
are now the public enemies both of England and of Italy, and 
against them the two countries should come to a friendly under- 
standing. English interests would therefore be served by 
favouring the new order of things with her moral co-operation in 
Egypt more than it is by showing prematurely an engrossing 
anxiety in regard to the delimitation of her frontier with maps 
in their present state of Ptolemaic inaccuracy. No difficulty 
whatsoever is to be apprehended over this necessary operation, but, 
in the opinion of the Roman Government, it is a secondary 
question which should be postponed to that of the establishment 
of quiet in Cirenaica, and this will come the speedier and be the 
more lasting if it be sought for by both nations for their common 
good in a spirit of “ mutual confidence and mutual aid.” 


GIAN DELLA QUERCIA 
(EK. CapeL Cure). 
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RetuRNED to Kirk Kilisse from the Bulgarian lines at Chatalja 
(I was one of three English correspondents who succeeded in 
getting to the front for the final battle of the first stage of the 
Balkan War) I amused myself in an odd hour with burrowing 
among a great pile of newspapers in the Censor’s office, and 
reading here and there the war news from English, French, and 
Belgian papers. 

Dazed, dismayed, I recognised that I had altogether mistaken 
the duties of a war correspondent. For some six weeks I had 
been following an army in breathless, anxious chase of facts: 
wheedling censors to get some few of those facts into a telegraph 
office ; learning then, perhaps, that the custom at that particular 
telegraph office was to forward telegrams to Sofia, a ten days’ 
journey, by bullock-waggon and railway, to give them time to 
mature. Now here, piping hot, were the stories of the war. 
There was the touching prose poem about King Ferdinand 
following his troops to the front in a military train, which was 
his temporary palace. One part of the carriage, serving as his 
bed-chamber, was taken up with a portrait of his mother, and 
to that picture he looked ever for encouragement, for advice, 
for praise. Had there been that day a “‘ Te Deum”? for a great 
victory? He looked at the picture and added, ‘“‘ Te Matrem.” 

It was a beautiful story, and why should anyone let loose 
a brutal bulldog of a fact and point out that King Ferdinand 
during the campaign lived in temporary palaces at Stara Zagora 
and Kirk Kilisse and when he travelled on a visit to some point 
near the front it was usually by motor-car ? 

In a paper of another nationality there was a vivid story 
of the battle of Chatalja. This story started the battle seven 
days too soon; had the positions and the armies all wrong ; 
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the result all wrong ; and the picturesque details were in harmony. 
But for the purposes of the public it was a very good story of a 
battle. Those men who, after great hardships, were enabled 
to see the actual battle found that the poor messages which the 
Censor permitted them to send took ten days or more in trans- 
mission to London. Why have taken all the trouble and expense 
of going to the front? Buda-Pest, on the way there, is a lovely 
city; Bucharest also; and charming Vienna was not at all 
too far away if you had a good staff map and a lively military 
imagination. 

In yet another paper there was a vivid picture—scenery, 
date, Greenwich time, and all to give an air of artistic veri- 
similitude—of the signing of the Peace armistice. The armistice 
had not been signed at the time, was not signed for some days 
after. But it would have been absurd to have waited, since 
“‘ our special correspondent” had seen it all in advance, right 
down to the embrace of the Turkish delegate and the Bulgarian 
delegate, and knew that some of the conditions were that the 
Turkish commissariat was to feed the Bulgarian troops at 
Chatalja and the Bulgarian commissariat the Turkish troops in 
Adrianople. If his paper had waited for the truth that most 
charming story would never have seen the light. 

So, in a little book I shall one day bring out in the “ Attractive 
Occupations” series on “‘ How to be a War Correspondent,” 
I shall give this general advice : 

1. Before operations begin, visit the army to which you are 
accredited, and take notes of the general appearance of officers 
and men. Also learn a few military phrases of their language. 
Ascertain all possible particulars of a personal character con- 
cerning the generals and chief officers. 

2. Return then to a base outside the country. It must 
have good telegraph communication with your newspaper. For 
the rest you may decide its locality by the quality of the wine, 
or the beer, or the cooking. 

3. Secure a set of good maps of the scene of operations. It 
will be handy also to have any books which have been published 
describing campaigns over the same ¢errain. 

4. Keep in touch with the official bulletins issued by the 
military authorities from the scene of operations. But be on 
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guard not to become enslaved by them. If, for instance, you 
wait for official notices of battles, you will be much hampered 
in your picturesque work. Fight battles when they ought to 
be fought and how they ought to be fought. The story’s the 
thing. 

5. A little sprinkling of personal experience is wise: tor 
example a bivouac on the battlefield, toasting your bacon at a 
fire made of a broken-down gun carriage with a bayonet taken 
from a dead soldier. Mention the nationality of the bacon. 
You cannot be too precise in details. 

Ko-Ko’s account of the execution of Nankipoo is, in short, 
the model for the future war correspondent. The other sort of 
war correspondent, who patiently studied and recorded opera- 
tions, seems to be doomed. In the nature of things it must be 
so. The more competent and the more accurate he is, the 
greater the danger he is to the army which he accompanies. His 
despatches, published in his newspaper and telegraphed promptly 
to the other side, gives to them at a cheap cost that information 
of what is going on behind their enemy’s screen of scouts which 
is so vital to tactical, and sometimes to strategical, dispositions. 
To try to obtain that information an army pours out much 
blood and treasure; to guard that information an army will 
consume a full third of its energies in an elaborate system of 
mystification. A modern army must either banish the war 
correspondent altogether or subject him to such restrictions of 
censorship as to veto honest, accurate, and prompt criticism or 
record of operations. 

The Bulgarian Army, to which I was attached during the 
first phase of the recent war, had not the courage to refuse 
authorisation to the swarm of journalists which descended upon 
its headquarters. Editors had argued it out that the small 
Balkan States, anxious to have a “‘ good press” in Europe, 
would give correspondents a good show. But the Bulgarian 
authorities, anxious as they were to conciliate foreign public 
opinion, dared not allow a free run to the newspaper repre- 
sentatives. Apart from the considerations I have mentioned 
which must govern any modern war, there were special reasons 
why the Bulgarians should be nervous of observation. They 
were waging war on “ forlorn hope” lines with the slenderest 
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resources, with the knowledge that officers and men—especially 
transport officers—had to do almost the impossible to win 
through. Further, they had the knowledge that in some cases 
the correspondents were representing the newspapers (and the 
governments, for newspapers and cabinets often work hand-in- 
hand on the Continent) of nations which were at the very moment 
threatening mobilisation against the Balkan States. To have 
specially excepted all Roumanian, Austrian, and German Press 
representatives from permission to see operations would have 
been impossible. The method was adopted of authorising as 
many press correspondents as cared to apply, then carefully 
pocketing them where they could see nothing, and instituting 
such a rigorous censorship as to guard effectively against any 
important facts, gleaned indirectly, leaking out. A few managed 
to earn enough of the Bulgarian confidence to be allowed to go 
through to the front and see things. But, even then, the censor- 
ship and the monopoly of the telegraph line for military messages 
prevented them from despatching anything. 

Some of the correspondents—one in particular—overcame 
a secretive military system and a harsh censorship by the use 
of a skilled imagination, and of a friendly telegraph line 
outside the area of censorship. At the staff headquarters at 
Stara Zagora during the early days of the campaign, when we 
were all straining at the leash to get to the front, waiting and 
fussing, he was working, reconstructing the operations with 
maps and a fine imagination, and never allowing his paper to 
want for news. I think that he was quite prepared to have 
taken pupils for his new school of war correspondents. Often 
he would come to me for a yarn—in halting French on both 
sides—and would explain the campaign as it was being carried 
on. One eloquent gesture he habitually had—a sweeping motion 
which brought his arms together as though they were gathering 
up a bundle of spears, then the hands would meet in an expressive 
squeeze. “‘ It is that,’ he said, “ it is Napoleonic.” 

Probably the Censor at this stage did not interfere much 
with his activities, content enough to allow fanciful descriptions 
of Napoleonic strategy to go to the outer world. But, in my 
experience, facts, if one ascertained something independently, 
were not treated kindly. 
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“Why not? ” I asked the Censor vexedly about one message 
he had stopped. “‘ It is true.” 

“Yes, that is the trouble,” he said—the nearest approach 
to a joke I ever got out of a Bulgarian, for they are a sober, 
God-fearing, and humour-fearing race. 

The idea of the Bulgarian censorship in regard to the privileges 
and duties of the war correspondent was further illustrated to 
me on another occasion when a harmless map of a past phase 
of the campaign was stopped. 

“ Then what am I to send? ” I asked. 

** There are the bulletins,” he said. 

“Yes, the bulletins which are just your bald official account 
of week-old happenings which are sent to every news agency 
in Europe before we see them! ” 

“But you are a war correspondent. You can add to them in 
your own language.” 

Remembering that conversation, I suspect that at first the 
Bulgarian censorship did not object to fairy tales passing over 
the wires, though the way was blocked for exact observation. 
An enterprising story-maker had not very serious difficulties at 
the outset. Afterwards there was a change, and even the writer 
of fairy stories had to work outside the range of the Censor. 

We were all allowed down to Mustapha Pasha and considered 
that that was a big step to the front. ‘ For two days or so,” 
we were told, it would be our duty to wait patiently within the 
town (the battle-ground around Adrianople was about twelve 
miles distant). Some waited there two months and saw no 
real operations. The censorship at Mustapha Pasha was so 
strict that all private letters had to be submitted, and if they 
were in English the English Censor insisted that they should 
be read to him aloud: and he re-read them, again aloud, to see 
if he had fully grasped their significance. Then they couid go 
if they contained no military information and did not mention 
guns, oxen, soldiers, roads, mud, dirt, or other tabooed subjects. 
An amusing “ rag” was tried on the Censor there. A sorely 
tried correspondent wrote a letter of extreme warmth to an 
imaginary sweetheart. This began ‘‘ Ducksie Darling,” and 
continued in the same strain for two pages. He waited until 
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did their censoring in a large room which was open to all the 
correspondents—and then submitted his ardent outburst. Other 
pressmen did not see the joke at first, and began to sidle out of 
the room as, like a stream of warm treacle, the love-letter flowed 
on. But they came back. 

“*Ducksie Darling,” began the writer, “that you know is 
not a military term. It is a phrase of endearment used in 
England.—A thousand, thousand kisses—that has nothing to 
do with the disposition of troops.” So he went through to the 
honeyed end, the Censor blushing and furious, the audience 
hilarious. 

The Mustapha Pasha censorship would not allow ox-waggons, 
reservists, or Servians to be mentioned, nor officers’ names. 
“‘T cannot send you photographs of the guns passing through,” 
reported one American photographer to his editor. “It is a 
military secret that the Bulgarians have any guns.” The censor- 
ship objected, too, for a long time to any mention of the all- 
pervading mud which was the chief item of interest in the town’s 
life. Yet you might have lost an army division in some of the 
puddles. (But stop, I am lapsing into the picturesque ways of 
the new school of correspondents. Actually you could not have 
lost more than a regiment in the largest mud puddle.) 

Let the position be frankly faced that if one is with an army 
in modern warfare, common sense prohibits the authorities from 
allowing you to see anything, and suggests the further precautions 
of a strict censorship and a general hold-up of wires until their 
military value (and therefore their “ news” value) has passed. 
If your paper wants picturesque stories hot off the grill it is 
much better not to be with the army (which means in effect in 
the rear of the army), but to write about its deeds from outside 
the radius of the censorship. 

Perhaps, though, your paper has old-fashioned prejudices 
in favour of veracity and will be annoyed if your imagination 
leads you too palpably astray? In that case do not venture 
to be a war correspondent at all. If you do not invent, you 
will send nothing of value. If you invent you will be repri- 
manded. 

Let me give a personal record of “ getting to the front” and 
the net result of the trouble and the expense. 1 went down 
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to Mustapha Pasha with the great body of war correspondents 
and soon recognised that there was no hope of useful work there. 
The attacking army was at a standstill and a long, wearisome 
siege—its operations strictly guarded from inspection—was in 
prospect. I decided to get back to staff headquarters (then at 
Stara Zagora) and just managed to catch the staff before it 
moved on to Kirk Kilisse. By threatening to return to London 
at once I got a promise of leave to join the Third Army and to 
“* see some fighting.” 

The promise anticipated the actual granting of leave by 
two days. It would be tedious to record all the little and big 
difficulties that were then encountered through the reluctance 
of the military authorities to allow one to get transport or help 
of any kind. But four days later I was marching out of Mustapha 
Pasha on the way to Kirk Kilisse by way of Adrianople, a bullock 
waggon carrying my baggage, an interpreter trundling my bicycle, 
I riding a small pony. The interpreter was gloomy and dis- 
inclined to face the hardships and dangers (mostly fancied) of 
the journey. Beside the driver (a Macedonian) marched a 
soldier with fixed bayonet. Persuasion was necessary to force 
the driver to undertake the journey and a friendly transport 
officer had, with more or less legality, put at my command this 
means of argument. A mile outside Mustapha Pasha the soldier 
turned back and I was left to coax my unwilling helpers on a 
four days’ journey across a war-stricken countryside, swept of 
all supplies, infested with savage dogs (fortunately well-fed 
by the harvest of the battle-fields) liable to ravage by roving 
bands. 

That night I gave the Macedonian driver some jam and some 
meat to eke out his bread and cheese. 

“That is better than having a bayonet poked into your 
inside,’ I said, by pantomime. He understood, grinned, and 
gave no great trouble thereafter, though he was always in a 
state of pitiable funk when I left the waggon to take a trip within 
the lines of the besieging forces. 

So to Kirk Kilisse. There I got to General Savoff himself 
and won not only leave, but a letter of aid to go down to the 
Third Army at the lines of Chatalja. But by then what must 
be the final battle of the war was imminent. Every hour of 
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delay was dangerous. To go by cart meant a journey of several 
days. A military train was available part of the way if I were 
content to drop interpreter, horse, and baggage, and travel 
with a soldier’s load. 

That decision was easy enough at the moment—though 
I sometimes regretted it afterwards when the only pair of riding 
breeches I had with me gave out at the knees and I had to walk 
the earth ragged—and by train I got to Tcherloo. There a 
friendly artillery officer helped me to get a cart (springless) and 
two fast horses. He insisted also on giving me a patrol, a single 
Bulgarian soldier, with 200 rounds of ammunition, as Bashi- 
Bazouks were ranging the country. I objected that I had a 
revolver, and there was the driver, a Greek. ‘‘ He would run 
away,” said the officer pleasantly, and the patrol was taken. 

It was an unnecessary precaution, though the presence of 
the soldier was comforting as we entered Silviri at night, the 
outskirts of the town deserted, the chattering of the driver’s 
teeth audible over the clamour of the cart, the gutted houses 
ideal refuges for prowling bands. From Silviri to Chatalja there 
was again no appearance of Bashi-Bazouks. But thought of 
another danger obtruded as we came near the lines and encountered 
men from the Bulgarian army suffering from the choleraic 
dysentery which had then begun its ravages. To one dying 
soldier by the roadside I gave brandy; and then had to leave 
him with his mates, who were trying to get him to a hospital. 
They were sorely puzzled by his cries, his pitiful grimaces. 
Wounds they knew and the pain of them they despised. They 
could not comprehend this disease which took away all the 
manhood of a stoic peasant and made him weak in spirit as an 
ailing child. 

From Chatalja, the right flank of the Bulgarian position, I 
passed along the front to Ermenikioi (“ the village of Armenians ”’), 
passing the night at Arjenli, near the centre and the headquarters 
of the ammunition park. That night at Arjenli seemed to make 
a rough and sometimes perilous journey, which had extended 
over seven days, worth while. The Commander, an artillery 
officer, welcomed me to a little mess which the Bulgarian officers 
and non-commissioned officers (six in all) had set up in a clean 
room of a village house. We had dinner, “ Turkish fashion,” 
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squatting round a dish of stewed goat and rice, and then smoked 
excellent cigarettes through the evening hours as we looked 
out on the Chatalja lines. 

Arjenli is perched on a high hill, to the west of Ermenikioi. 
It gave a view of all the Chatalja position—the range of hills 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora, along 
which the Bulgarians were entrenched, and, beyond the invisible 
valley, the second range which held the Turkish defence. Over 
the Turkish lines, like a standard, shone in the clear sky a 
crescent moon, within its tip a bright star. It seemed an omen, 
an omen of good to the Turks. My Australian eye instinctively 
sought for the Southern Cross ranged against it in the sky in 
sign that the Christian standard held the Heavens too. I sought 
in vain in those northern latitudes, shivered a little and, as 
though arguing against a superstitious thought, said to myself : 
“ But there is the Great Bear.” 

Now there had been “ good copy” in the journey. At 
Arjenli I happened to be the witness of a vivid dramatic scene 
(more stirring than any battle incident) of which I told some- 
thing in a recent National Review article. It was a splendid 
incident, showing the high courage and moral of these peasant 
soldiers at an anxious time. To have witnessed it, participated 
in it, was personal reward sufficient for a week of toil and anxiety. 
To my paper too, the -eader might say, it was of some value, 
if properly told and given to the London reader the next morning, 
the day before the battle of Chatalja. 

Yes. But it was the next afternoon before I could get to a 
telegraph office within the Bulgarian lines. Then the censor 
said any long message was hopeless. I was allowed to send 
a bare 100 words. They reached London eight days later, 
a week after the battle had been fought, when London was 
interested no longer in anything but the armistice negotiations. 
The reason was that the single telegraph line was monopolised 
for military business. My account of the battle of Chatalja 
reached London a full fortnight after the event, though I had 
the advantage of the highest influence to expedite the message. 

Thus from a daily newspaper point of view all the expense, 
toil, danger were wasted. For every pound spent “ the office ” got 
a shilling’s worth at the most. And that is not good business. 
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Summing up an argument which I have indicated rather than 
developed, an accurate and prompt press service as war corre- 
spondent with the Bulgarian Army was impossible, because 

1. The Bulgarian authorities were keen that correspondents 
should see nothing. 

2. A rigid first censorship checked a full record of what little 
was seen. 

3. The first censorship being passed, despatches often had 
still to pass a second censorship at staff headquarters, a third 
censorship at Sofia. 

4. Despatches passing through Roumania underwent another 
censorship there, and yet another in Austria, possibly yet others 
in other European countries. 

5. In addition to these censorship delays the Bulgarian 
authorities made newspaper messages yield precedence to military 
messages and at the front this meant that press messages were 
sent on by mail (ox transport most of the way) to the staff 
headquarters or the capital. 

6. In the meanwhile the imaginative accounts written nearer 
Fleet Street had been published, and the accurate news was 
“dead” from a point of public interest. 

Most of these conditions will rule over all future wars. There- 
fore I conclude that the day of the war correspondent—in the 
sense of a truthful observer of a campaign—has gone. He can 
only survive if newspapers are willing to incur the very great 
expense of sending out war correspondents not for the news, 
day by day, but for what observation and criticism they could 
supply after the campaign was over. To a daily newspaper 
such matter is almost valueless, especially as during the progress 
of the campaign the correspondents of the ‘‘ new” school would 
be at work with their many inventions, raising the hair of the 
public and the circulation of their journals with bright feats of 
imagination. 


Frank Fox. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
ITS COUNCILLORS AND ITS COMPROMISE 


Tue Conservative Party, having, so far as external signs could be 
interpreted, secured a favourable verdict from the constituencies 
at the next election, has allowed itself to be caught in the meshes 
of a new trial, and stands once more in the dock to defend its 
position before the country. It is true that the unworthiness of 
its opponents seems at first sight to make a verdict in their favour 
impossible, but that is scarcely a good reason for reopening a 
chose jugée and recapitulating facts which have already been 
proved up to the hilt. 

This, however, is now inevitable. The Government, in spite 
of the Prime Minister’s assurance, while the Parliament Act was 
under discussion, that nothing of the kind was to be apprehended, 
are attempting to complete a revolutionary programme while the 
Constitution remains in abeyance. As this end is not compatible 
with the forms even of single-chamber rule, they have shamelessly 
bribed the several fragments of the Coalition which supports them 
to acquiesce in reducing the House of Commons to the level of 
degradation which had previously been imposed on the House of 
Lords, and by that means they have attained a position of 
despotism as absolute and as grinding as any known to history, 
by whatever name it may have been called. 

That Britons never will be slaves has hitherto been something 
more than the chorus of a popular song. At every previous crisis 
in the nation’s history it has been a proposition in defence of 
which men were prepared to bleed; and it is slavery—nothing 
less—which this Government are in a position toimpose. Already, 
through a crowd of officials privileged to interfere with many 
details of private life, they have begun to impose it, but unless 
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the old spirit is quite dead, their operations will meet with a 
sharp check, and they would probably have met with it before 
now but for the following circumstance. Although the Press 
is predominantly Conservative, its attitude has done more than 
any other single influence to keep the Government in power. 
The Government has at command a cluster of journals ably 
written and edited, some of whose owners have a pecuniary interest 
bound up with the economic policy it professes, and throughout 
the seven years of its existence those journals have consistently 
acted up tothe motto: “ My party, right or wrong.” No state- 
ment has been too wild, no argument too puerile, no misrepre- 
sentation too glaring to serve as fuel for party purposes. With 
the Conservative press, actual and putative, the case has been 
quite different. Notwithstanding the tortuous methods which 
paved the Radical road to power, notwithstanding the significant 
evidence which the new Government’s programme betrayed of 
an intention to base their policy upon the principle of bribing 
their supporters and robbing their opponents, it never seemed to 
strike the Conservative Press that the principles which they 
profess to support were in mortal peril from foes who recognise 
no rule of warfare, no code of etiquette. Hence for those who in 
public life uphold those principles there was often nothing warmer 
than friendship, expressed sometimes with more than usual 
candour, while for those who attack those principles there was 
chivalrous indulgence and not unfrequent encouragement. When 
the Government brought in measures embracing a principle for 
which there is something to be said, they hastened to make the 
most of it, although, of course, their editors are quite aware 
that the virtue of a principle depends almost entirely upon the 
method of its application, and that a corrupt tree, whatever the 
appearance of the blossom, can bring forth nothing but evil 
fruit. Methods of expressing encouragement or disapproval 
have, of course, varied very much, but it is questionable whether 
up to this very hour the vast accumulation of revolutionary 
antics, scandalous intrigues, and transparent hypocrisies with 
which the Government is chargeable has inspired any Opposition 
journalist, the Editor of this Review excepted, with the spirit 
in which Voltaire exclaimed, “ Il faut écraser l’infame! ” 

l aint praise on the one hand, faint blame on the other, is 
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largely accountable for the apathy, especially among the middle 
class, with which the rank and file of the Conservative Party 
have been justly charged. Men whose lives are full of business 
or of pleasure or of both, when they perceive that those on whom 
they rely as guides to their opinion find so little to say in favour 
of one side, so little in blame of the other, naturally go about their 
occupations with a comfortable conviction that no exertion on 
their part is needed to bring about a change. It should be 
different with prominent politicians, who presumably claim to 
be guides unto themselves, but it is occasionally difficult to resist 
the impression that some of our prominent politicians of the 
Conservative Party are infected with a philosophic detachment 
nearly equal to that observable in the Conservative Press. 

If, however, the foregoing remarks have a reasonable applica- 
tion to the Conservative Press generally, there is one section of it 
which, while habitually masquerading in Conservative colours, 
has done the party damage enough to justify its being regarded 
asa snake in the grass. If history takes stock of it, it will be 
as a notable wet blanket upon the Imperial aspirations of our 
race, as innumerable incidents could testify. 

On November 15, 1912, the delegates from the Conservative 
Associations which constitute the National Union assembled in 
their thousands at the Albert Hall and adopted a definite con- 
structive policy upon the subject of Tariff Reform. They had 
done the same thing in several successive years at various places, 
but this was an occasion marked by exceptional features. It 
was the first representative meeting held since the amalgamation 
of Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists took place. The prin- 
ciples and main details of the first constructive policy, including 
the rearrangement of food duties, were recapitulated by the leaders 
of the amalgamated party in both Houses of Parliament. The 
Referendum was specifically thrown overboard, and the spirit 
of the meeting was unanimous and unprecedentedly enthusiastic. 

Within a few weeks of that date there were rumours of faint- 
heartedness in the air, to which certain Unionist newspapers gave 
early expression. Within two months faint-heartedness had gained 
the upper hand. The most important part of that which had 
been definite at the Albert Hall had become indefinite ; it was no 
longer the policy of the leaders or of the delegates or of Mr. Joseph 
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Chamberlain, but the policy embraced in a memorial embodying 
a compromise over which these organs of light and leading rejoiced 
with a fervour suggestive of parentage. That Memorial has never 
been published—a great injustice to outsiders who take an interest 
in the fortunes of the party, because, although the outlines of the 
so-called compromise are known, it is not known with any exacti- 
tude either whom it binds or what it binds them to—that is to say, 
at what phase of the various transactions contemplated the 
signatories will be entitled to resume their individual discretion. 
Evidence on both these points must be sought elsewhere. 

Not many days after the result of the reshuffle had been 
officially announced, a meeting of gentlemen who regard dogma 
as a safer guide than experience was held in the City of London. 
That meeting was attended and addressed by men of mark in the 
Conservative Party who cannot have considered themselves bound 
by any compromise, as the purpose of the meeting was to denounce 
the application of tariffs to any goods whatever. A month passes, 
and then a noble marquis, a Front Bench member of the Conser- 
vative Party, the head of a house distinguished in many ways, 
but notorious for the tenacity with which its members cling to 
their opinions, addresses a Primrose League meeting in Lan- 
cashire and, without any reservation concerning the future, 
describes the imposition of any food taxes not already existing as 
a revolutionary policy! What can this mean, except that Lord 
Salisbury, although possibly consenting to co-operate with his 
party in the matter of Tariffs upon foreign manufactured goods, 
would, as soon as any question of what he calls food taxes arose, 
holds himself at liberty to throw every obstacle in the way of a 
policy of which he and his brothers are well-known opponents. 
Following these incidents came the remarkable episode at Kendal, 
which afforded additional evidence that the compromise has no 
vitality outside the House of Commons and the uncertain orbit 
of the party machine—a fact emphasised at the time by many 
letters from Conservatives to the Press showing great diversity 
of opinion upon cardinal points which the said compromise 
purports to have set at rest, while even its warmest adherents 
seem to have assented to it under a delusion. The writer has 
before him the report of a speech delivered at Manchester, on 
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March 29 by a politician who, as the son of a Cabinet Minister, 
the nephew of another, the grandson both on father and mother’s 
side of brilliant and accomplished statesmen, has a pedigree 
which should entitle him to a place, perhaps the first place, in the 
political equivalent of the great contest to which his ancestor 
gaveaname. Lord Derby isa warm supporter of the compromise, 
and he says that those who fail to adhere to it are “ not good 
members of the Unionist Party, whichever wing they belong to.” 
The latter expression is of evil omen and was never contemplated 
at the Albert Hall, but the speaker does nothing to facilitate the 
performance of the obligation he postulates, for in a later reference 
to food duties he betrays a complete misapprehension of the case. 
He says that when in the future (perhaps distant), the Unionists 
being in power, a concrete scheme has been arranged with the 
Colonies, ‘‘ the country would be asked to vote on the scheme 
and to make some sacrifices in the present, in order to secure great 
advantages to those who come after.” Sacrifices ? What sacri- 
fices, and by whom are they to be made? Not by the poor ; 
they have on that point a guarantee from the leaders of the 
Conservative Party, and, as Mr. Bonar Law remarked at the 
Albert Hall, “if the people will not trust us that far, they will 
not trust us at all.” It is quite right too that the guarantee 
should be given, because it puts a spoke in the wheel of panic- 
mongers, but the guarantors are well aware that the risk which 
it covers is negligible. 

It is not through the trivial duties which any one contemplates 
imposing upon food products that the price of those products 
will be increased. It is, on the contrary, chiefly because those 
duties were not imposed long ago that the recent great rise in the 
price of those products is due. The population of the world is 
increasing much faster than the area of production to supply its 
necessities. Countries which have been large exporters of food pro- 
ducts are ceasing to be so, and this is exceptionally serious for the 
United Kingdom because one of the effects of so-called Free Trade 
has been enormously to lessen its native production. If, instead of 
occupying ourselves for a decade or so with the application of bolts 
and bars, we had encouraged the Dominions to increase the area of 
their food production by giving them a preference in our markets 
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we should by this time have obtained a substantial addition to 
our supply of food—not food of which we might at any time be 
deprived by the action of hostile nations, but food upon which 
we should have the first call in a moment of desperate need. 
Food duties, in fact, which encourage the Empire to produce 
more mean for the United Kingdom, not dear food, but cheap 
food, and afford the only breakwater against that gradual advance 
in the price of food products from which we are suffering to-day, 
and to which as population increases all food-importing nations 
must submit who have no means of increasing their internal 
supply. Those who cannot look upon Imperial Preference in 
this light are clearly not at one with those who do, and unity on 
the basis of a compromise which ignores it is clearly unworkable 
and futile. 

The latest proof that it must be so described is to be found in 
connection with the St. Albans division of Hertfordshire, where 
at the last election there was a majority of over two thousand in 
favour of the full Tariff Reform policy. The present member 
having announced that he will not seek re-election, an attempt 
was made by members of the Unionist Party to foist upon the 
constituency as prospective Unionist candidate a gentleman whose 
patriotism is unquestionable but whose political opinions, so far 
as they are known, centre round free wheat and forbidden alcohol. 
Owing tothe latent good sense of the potential candidate himself, 
the attempt did not succeed, but incidentally it threw some 
light upon the recesses of rigid free-fooders who pay lip service 
to the Edinburgh policy. Their attitude in the matter is that, 
as the official definition of that policy makes no special mention 
of so-called food taxes, it ignores them, and they reserve to 
themselves full liberty to unmask their batteries whenever a 
Conservative Government makes any proposal for their imposition. 
A speech recently delivered by Lord Hugh Cecil at Salisbury— 
and alluded to in the Morning Post by so active a Tariff Reformer 
as Sir Joseph Lawrence as an eirenicon, perhaps because it refrains 
from emphasising that attitude—contains no syllable inconsistent 
with it. 

Apart, however, from any logical aspect of the matter, it is 
contended that our present political conditions are such as may 
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justify men of widely divergent views upon a vital question in 
acting together for the common purpose of winning the next 
election, and thereby arresting the progress towards anarchy 
which the country under the auspices of the existing Government 
is making with rapid strides. With that bait dangled before 
their eyes as the reward of postponing Imperial Preference, many 
members of the House of Commons who fully grasp the necessity 
of the latter and the danger of delay in securing it, were induced 
to sign the fateful Memorial, but the writer hopes to show that 
the bait is a delusion, a mere shadow for which the substance was 
dropped. 

No argument has been urged with more vigour and persistency 
than that the Radicals will no longer be able to describe their 
opponents as food-taxers, but the argument rests upon very 
flimsy grounds. In spite of its transparent insincerity, that 
expression has gradually become a household word in Radical 
circles. Some use it because it is contemptuous and misleading, 
others because, like that blessed word mesopotamia, it rolls off 
the tongue without effort of the brain. The writer has an acquaint- 
ance in his neighbourhood who occasionally writes to him for 
the mere pleasure, apparently, of trotting it out. Being a teeto- 
taler, he is probably conscious of the comfort and nutriment 
derivable from the use of tea, coffee, sugar and tobacco, but 
unaware that these elementary requirements are heavily taxed 
and that incidentally every farthing of the duty falls upon the 
consumer. It is to this kind of ignorance that the Radical 
spouter trusts when he sows the expression broadcast. He does 
not care a straw what tax is imposed so long as it is not a tax 
on misrepresentation, and this he will not impose upon himself 
by ceasing to call the other party food-taxers so long as they 
proclaim that they have not changed their policy but only their 
method of procedure. 

If then change of procedure does not free the Conservative 
Party from the imputation it dreads, how is it to secure the large 
turnover of votes which must be achieved if the party is to obtain 
an effective majority at the next election. It is possible, it is 
indeed likely, that the Government are preparing their own 
defeat. To men of education it probably seems out of the ques- 
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tion that a country which is not a South American Republic but 
claims, on the contrary, to take rank in the highest circle of 
civilisation, having had experience of these men, should regard 
them as fit custodians of its honour, its safety, or its traditions. 
But our electorate are not to any substantial extent men of 
education, and the question we are discussing is not, primarily, 
the degree of disgust which the Government’s proceedings may be 
inspiring in the constituencies, though any evidence forthcoming 
on that point is a valuable adjunct to the controversy, but whether 
the recent volte-face of the Opposition is likely to stimulate or to 
reduce that sensation. What we primarily want to get at is the 
source of votes which will be cast on the Conservative side at the 
next election and which would have been withheld or cast on 
the other side if the Opposition had persevered upon the course 
marked out at the Albert Hall by the men at the wheel. These 
votes clearly will not come from convinced free importers, because 
to them tarifis are as anathema, and tariffs remain in the fore- 
front of Conservative policy. Men of that persuasion did not in 
any perceptible number rally to the Conservative cause even 
when Mr. Balfour in November 1910, apparently in the hope of 
winning a pending general election, threw the whole policy of 
Tariff Reform into the melting-pot of the Referendum, and they 
certainly will not now that, for one part of the policy at all events, 
the Referendum has been abjured. The only possible accession 
of recruits, then, must come from among those who are supporters 
of a tariff as applied to manufactures but have a mysterious objec- 
tion to considering the subject in connection with the crucial 
question of the country’s food-supply. There have always been 
such men, but so far asis publicly known they are few in number, 
and constituencies have with singular unanimity refused to elect 
them whenever an adherent of the full policy of Tariff Reform 
has been available as a candidate. It is nevertheless upon this 
source that the advocates of the altered course are content to 
rely, and such evidence as there is up to now indicates that it will 
prove a broken reed. Since the change of procedure was adopted 
there have been three contested elections in the north of England 
which has been marked on all charts as the site of danger to so-called 
food-taxers, and the three districts of Chorley, Houghton-le-Spring 
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and Kendal, taken together, no doubt fairly indicate the tone of 
the electorate in that region. If the expected multitude who 
are so-called free-fooders first but Conservatives afterwards had 
come to the scratch, there should in these elections have been a 
large turnover of votes from the Coalition to the Conservative 
side, but, although the issues were somewhat confused by a 
three-cornered contest at Houghton-le-Spring and the election 
of a nondescript at Kendal, by no possible manipulation of figures 
can it be shown that on the balance the Conservatives gained at 
all, and according to the writer’s calculation there was a con- 
siderable balance against them. But those elections teach 
another lesson which ought not to be left unnoticed. Those three 
industrial constituencies taken together have an electorate in 
round numbers of forty thousand, and of these, also in round 
numbers and counting the supporters of the Free-trading Colonel 
Weston, fifteen thousand voted for the Conservative candidates. 
It follows that five out of every eight of their electors either 
approve the action of the Government in regard to them or are 
indifferent upon such questions as the structure of the Constitu- 
tion, the wrongs of Irish loyalists, and the spoliation of the 
Church, and are quite content to be governed by an irresponsible 
caucus so long as it offers them attractive bribes. From this 
it is clear, so far as the evidence goes, that the Conservative Party 
has no chance at all of winning a General Election against the 
Coalition unless it can satisfy the industria] classes that the 
proffered bribes are illusory and that they will gain more both 
in cash and in comfort by an effective measure of Tariff Reform 
and Imperial Preference than by any amelioration of their condi- 
tion, which Radicals and Socialists in combination are able to 
effect. 

It was one of the contentions of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, it is 
the contention of those who are working for the success of his 
policy now, and that contention has the concurrence of every 
prominent statesman in the Dominions, that a rearrangement of 
our food duties which would enable us to give the Dominions a 
preference in our market for that which they mainly produce, 
would enable them to reciprocate so as widely to extend that 
access to their markets which the preference already given has 
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by universal consent so beneficially affected. It is further con- 
tended that this addition to our commerce, coupled with that of 
reasonable protection to native industry in its own market, would 
so stimulate our production as in due course to occupy every 
vacant hand in the country and to circulate abundant wages 
throughout the arteries of our industrial life. This proposition, 
widely diffused through the capable medium of the Tariff Reform 
League, had convinced the reason of multitudes, who, recog- 
nising that tariff reform in its widest development and social 
reform are coupled and inseparable, were among the most zealous 
supporters of Conservative candidates at the last two elections, 
because Conservative candidates alone had mastered this truth. 

Upon what ground can it be argued that this support, so 
much in evidence at by-elections before the change of procedure 
was announced, will not be alienated, will even be increased, by 
cutting the proposition into two parts and throwing into the 
background its most important moiety? To the writer it seems 
evident that the Conservative canvasser will be met with the 
following reply. For a comprehensive and coherent policy we 
had sympathy, it inspired us with hope, but for this mangled and 
disjointed policy we have no use. We prefer to take our chance 
with the rest in a scramble for the crumbs which fall from the 
Radical table. 

Since the above was written there have been two further 
contested elections—one at Shrewsbury, the other at Whitechapel 
—resulting in some turnover of votes to the Conservative side ; 
but at Shrewsbury, where the Conservative majority was increased 
by 117, the Opposition was of a nondescript character, whereas 
Whitechapel, which reduced the Conservative minority by 374, 
cannot, perhaps, be regarded as a normal constituency and here 
again we are faced with the fact that, although the diminished 
minority gave much joy to the party managers, out of every eight 
electors on the roll no more than three could be induced to vote 
for the Conservative candidate. 

Taking the five elections which have succeeded “‘ the change 
of procedure” together, all that the Conservative Party has 
got out of them is a Free Trader in their ranks instead of a Tariff 
Reformer. 
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Before these pages see the light there will be more elections, 
and it is to be hoped that in the meantime the Marconi revela- 
tions and the Government’s cynical confession of indifference to 
social reform and electoral anomalies, unless they can be made 
subservient to party advantage, will have sunk deep into the 
national mind. But whatever may be the upshot of those elec- 
tions, though it may in some sense qualify, it cannot alter the 
existing fact that, judging th future by the past, the Conser- 
vative Party must either hasten to reoccupy the strong position 
voluntarily vacated or seriously imperil the chance which its 
patriotism must desire, of restoring to the people those liberties 
upon whick his Majesty’s present Ministers have laid their impious 
hands. 

Epury. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


THE Canadian Naval Aid Bill is still the dominant issue in 
Canadian politics. The closure proved effectual in bringing the 
prolonged discussion in the House of Commons to an end, and 
public opinion, leaving out of consideration the comments of 
the partisan Press, supports the Government method of dealing 
with the obstructive tactics of the Liberal minority. The 
Opposition journals lament the disappearance of “ the only free 
Parliament in the Empire.” But the country clearly sees that 
when liberty of discussion degenerates into libertinism steps 
must be taken to put an end to a flow of verbiage full of fury 
and signifying nothing—except a desire for an immediate General 
Election on the part of a remnant of professional politicians who 
have not yet realised that the electorate dismissed them two years 
ago not only because of the national distaste for American 
Reciprocity, but also because of the universal belief that their 
leaders had connived at systematic corruption and were no 
longer in touch with the larger problems of Canadian develop- 
ment. I never disguised my conviction, which was based on 
a knowledge of the feeling among business men on both sides of 
the political line of cleavage, that the Laurier Administration 
won its last victory at the polls in 1908 and was doomed to 
dismissal even if American Reciprocity—a policy which was 
not approved of by the “ elder statesmen ”’ of the Liberal Party 
—had not been adopted as a forlorn hope. In any case the 
adoption of some form of the closure would sooner or later have 
been inevitable. It is true, of course, that procedure in the 
Canadian House of Commons necessarily differs from that of 
the St. Stephen’s assembly which was, but no longer is, a model 
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for all the autonomous communities of the Empire. In the 
Canadian case a vast amount of valuable time is saved owing 
to the fact that local affairs are dealt with by the Provincial 
legislatures. Another point to be considered is the position of 
the Speaker of the Canadian House of Commons, who is elected 
on a “ straight”? party vote when a new Government comes 
into power though he can seldom or never be accused of partiality. 
The adoption of the closure should involve the appointment of 
a non-partisan Speaker if the spirit, as well as the letter, of 
British institutions is to be maintained. Otherwise the Speaker 
is likely to degenerate into a Party official, as has actually 
happened in the United States, though no such change seems to 
have been contemplated by those who drew up the American 
Constitution, that written document through which so large an 
assortment of vehicles, from a coach-and-four to a six-cylinder 
motor-car, have been driven in the last century or so. Never- 
theless the professionalism of the typical Canadian politician 
who obeys a “‘ machine” without a soul to be saved or a body 
to be kicked would have rendered the closure necessary sooner 
rather than later. It was not so in the days when the average 
M.P. had another business to look after and was interested in 
shortening the session as far as was compatible with the business- 
like conduct of public affairs. The London Free Press, which is 
capable of taking non-partisan views as befits one of the leading 
journals of a city of such charming individuality as the Ontarian 
rus in urbe, has been deploring the disappearance of Canada’s 
captains of industry from the Canadian Parliament : 

The man who enters politics to-day in Canada must practically bid adieu to private 
business. He becomes instead a Parliamentarian. He makes politics his profession. 
Canada would be better without this growing class of professional politicians. She is 


sacrificing her best interests when her practical business men are barred from public 
service through the unnecessary length to which public business is drawn out. 


It is true that a leisured class is springing up in Canada and 
that there are many young Canadians who are well-to-do and 
well-educated who could serve their country effectively if they 
were to choose politics as a career. Unfortunately these young 
men, like their American friends, prefer the social round as — 
a sphere of influence; the dust and uproar of party warfare 
does not attract them and their outspoken contempt for the 
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professional politician (who is not in society, as an almost in- 
variable rule) is another reason why the still great cry of true 
patriotism is unheard. For these young men, whose families 
have not a tradition of public service, a Canadian Navy would 
provide an outlet for the energy and enterprise which is at 
present wasted in the carefully chronicled doings of the “ best 
set” in this or that city of less than cosmical consequence. 

The vote on the third reading of the Naval Aid Bill was: 
Yeas, 99; Nays, 66. Five of the Quebec members of Mr. 
Borden’s majority voted with the Opposition and one Liberal, 
Colonel H. Maclean, who sits for a New Brunswick constituency, 
voted with the Government. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s “last pro- 
test ”’ was as follows : 


We oppose this policy because it does not recognise the duty which we owe our- 
selves as a nation. We oppose this policy because it is not based on principle. It is 
simply a makeshift and an expedient. We oppose this policy because, as stated by 
one of their leaders, it does not strike any root, it does not prepare the soil. It leaves 
no residue. We oppose it because this $35,000,000 should be applied to the organisa- 
tion of the Canadian naval service in close co-operation with and in connection with 
the Imperial Navy. A Canadian service built, manned, and equipped in Canada— 
this is the goal to which we are looking, and it is because the present policy ignores 
all these duties that we say, “‘ Revert to the old policy, which we all accepted in 1909, 
which should be accepted in 1913, and which we maintain in Opposition as we did in 
office.” 


The Opposition leader then moved that the measure should be 
suspended for six months. The Prime Minister’s reply regretted 
that his opponents had not recognised the necessity of giving 
an object lesson wrbi et orbi in the solidarity of Imperial sentiment 
and at the same time creating the basis of a Canadian Navy : 


These proposals of ours will afford immediate aid to the Naval forces of the Empire 
and from a material standpoint. But there is another standpoint—the moral support 
and strength which they will bring to the Empire. It is to be regretted that a few 
honourable gentlemen on the other side of the House have seen fit to speak with some 
exultation of their efforts in destroying that moral support and influence that other- 
wise would be drawn from this measure. This does not seem to me to be the spirit 
which should animate men who are earnestly and patriotically desirous of doing 
something which we regard as necessary and urgent in the interests of the whole 
Empire, because this proposal is not for Great Britain alone and not for Canada alone. 
Our proposal is to build three battleships of the most modern and powerful type and 
place them at the disposal of his Majesty the King for the common defence of the 
whole Empire. That is our policy. If hereafter the people of Canada should decide 
upon a policy of establishing a fleet unit in the Atlantic and another in the Pacific, 
the ships we propose to construct could be utilised for that purpose. They might in 
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all probability be so utilised even before they were put in commission. It is most 
unfortunate that this view has not impressed itself upon the entlemen on the other 
side of the House. So far as we are concerned, we believe that when half the forces 
of the Empire which uphold the flag in all oceans and upon all seas have been with- 
drawn to protect the heart of the Empire, when even the Mediterranean itself has 
been left very largely unguarded, the time has come when in a spirit of self-respect 
Canada ought not to quibble about these matters, but ought to come forward and do 
something immediate and effective, and that is what we propose by the measure which 
we have placed before the House. 


It is difficult to say whether or not the Senate will reject the 
Bill. There can be no doubt whatever that the country is in 
favour of it, and Canada’s “‘ Secondary Chamber ” the abolition 
of which has always been a plank in the Liberal platform, will 
greatly strengthen its position by considering the claims of a 
self-respecting nationality rather than those of a party allegiance, 
which, seeing that they are quite independent of the “‘ machine ” 
and its operations, do not count so much with the Liberal senators 
as might be imagined. Several of the Liberal senators are 
strong Imperialists, and may follow Colonel Hugh Maclean’s 
example in the other House. Nor is it possible to say what 
action the Government would take if the Bill were rejected. 

This at least is certain—whatever happens, the Liberal 
Party will be much weaker than it was before it fell into the 
slough of anti-Imperialism for the second time. A General 
Election at this juncture would reveal the fact that it is hopelessly 
discredited for the time being; if Mr. Borden were to choose 
that remedy less than thirty Liberals would return to their 
seats in the House. The chief plank in their present policy, 
to take only one point in their progressive collapse has crumbled 
into touchwood. There is every reason to believe that the 
imminent changes in the United States Tariff will give Canada 
nearly all that she would have gained under the American 
Reciprocity convention without requiring her to concede any- 
thing in return. Thus one of the chief arguments of the Con- 
servative Party has been forthwith enforced by the logic of 
circumstances and the bottom of the Reciprocity policy (that 
bowl in which Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other Gothamites put 
out to sea three years ago) has been clean knocked out. As might 
have been expected, the manufacturer of that particular kind 
of fudge known as “‘ party capital” has been compelled to make 
a right-about turn and to condemn freedom of access to the 
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American market. which they praised in 1911 as the greatest of 
boons, as the dea:!''est of dangers in 1913. In 1911 the Canadian 
was a producer of food-stuffs and the advocate of Reciprocity 
at any cost pointed out that the possibility of selling a portion 
of his crop in the United States would add greatly to his income. 
In 1913 he is, alas! only a consumer and the only effect of the 
Underwood Bill now in its committee stage at Washington will 
be an increase in the cost of living whenever there is a shortage 
of home-grown food-stuffs in the United States. If it were 
possible to convince the apologist for Free Trade that the producer 
and the consumer are much more often than not one and the 
same person, it might be possible to persuade him to take an 
intelligent view of Tariff issues. In Western Canada, however, 
the benefits that will accrue (especially to the grower of barley) 
from the passing of the Underwood Bill are thoroughly appreciated 
and nothing that the Toronto Globe and other Liberal journals 
can say will prevent the farmer from losing interest in Reciprocity. 
Alberta is already seceding, and it will not be long before polyglot 
Saskatchewan sees the futility of the 1911 forlorn hope of a 
gang of discredited politicians who must now make way for 
younger men with a right conception of what “‘ Canadianism ” 
is and what it must be. 

After all, the prolonged discussion of the Naval Aid Bill has 
served several useful purposes. Canadians now take a keener 
and more intelligent interest in the problems of sea-power and 
even Opposition orators have been compelled to admit that the 
safety of the Empire is not to be secured by localised squadrons 
but only by a superior force within striking distance of the arch- 
enemy. The German peril has been duly authenticated, and all 
the talk of the “ anti-militarists ” (who are making much use of 
the grape-juice sentimentality of Mr. W. J. Bryan, who thinks 
the massing-up of European armaments ought to be stopped, 
but cannot say how it is to be done) will not convince the in- 
telligent Canadian that Germany is not a predatory Power. Mean- 
while Mother Country journals and speakers need not be too 
effusive in their expressions of gratitude to Canada for her offer 
of a contribution to the Imperial stock of sea-power. To the 
average Canadian it merely represents a repayment in part of a 
debt of long standing. E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION 

Tae Indian Public Services Commission has now completed its 
first series of peregrinations in India, and some attempt can be 
made to consider the character and prospects of its work. From 
the time of its appointment, the Commission was regarded with 
a certain apprehension by the Indian services. They did not 
fear an impartial enquiry into their position. In many respects 
they had grievances, particularly with regard to pay, leave 
allowances, and promotion, which they were anxious to bring to 
the notice of the home authorities. Their alarm was largely 
produced by the curious personnel of the Commission. The 
members are “ a mixed lot,” and some of them are not very well 
qualified to sit in judgment upon the important issues contained 
in the terms of reference. The services wondered why Lord 
Islington was brought from New Zealand to preside over the 
Commission, when a peer of the type of Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
would have commanded far greater confidence ; they recognised 
that Sir Murray Hammick and Mr. F. G. Sly were capable ad- 
ministrators, but would have preferred as the service representa- 
tives men of wider experience who would have carried greater 
weight ; and they marvelled at and in some degree resented the 
inclusion of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Memories of the rambling 
investigations of the Decentralisation Commission are still vivid, 
and the possibility that the new Commission would be equally 
diffuse in its enquiries caused much anxiety. Thus from the 
moment of its arrival in India the Public Services Commission 
had to face an atmosphere tinged with mistrust. The fact that 
this mistrust was not shared by Indian politicians only made it 
more disconcerting. Most prominent Indians appeared to have 
made up their minds from the outset that the Commission was 
intended to undermine the present character and constitution of 
the Indian Civil Service. They therefore hailed its advent with 
the highest expectations. 

One may now hope and believe that these expectations are 
not destined to be realised. The Commission will certainly not 
bless the existing order of things without considerable reserva- 
tions, but on the other hand, when it comes to tackle its report 
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it will doubtless realise that revolutionary changes would have 
deplorable results upon India. Nevertheless, it began its work 
rather badly. Its terms of reference were “to examine and 
report upon the following matters in connection with the Indian 
Civil Service and other civil services, Imperial and Provincial : 

‘1. The methods of recruitment and the services of training 
and probation. 

*“*2, The conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension. 

“3. Such limitations as still exist in the employment of non- 
Europeans and the working of the existing system of division of 
services into Imperial and Provincial, and generally to consider 
the requirements of the public service and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient.” 

These terms of reference sounded cautious and reasonable, but 
at the very first sittings in Madras it was found with some surprise 
that the Commission was devoting a large amount of attention 
to the old threadbare question of simultaneous examinations for 
the Indian Civil Service in India and in England. This line of 
enquiry soon led to the cross-examination cf witnesses upon 
the extremely invidious issue of the relative merits of Indians 
and Englishmen in the public services. English civil servants 
were asked to state whether they thought Indians were as good 
administrators as themselves. Indians were invited to air their 
views about English civilians. The statements made were 
telegraphed to newspapers all over India, and in a month a 
seemingly innocent Commission had succeeded in developing a 
deplorable and quite unnecessary outburst of racial feeling. The 
English civilians were exasperated, and “the hyper-sensitive 
Indian educated classes were touched upon the raw.” The 
Pioneer remarked early in February that the Commission had 
produced “‘ a fresh access of unrest in the Indian middle classes, 
a sense of humiliation throughout the public service, and an 
exasperation of racial feelings by drawing out and forcing into 
publicity all the unpleasant things that each side has to say 
about the other.” The Allahabad journal added that if the 
Commission continued upon the same course “it may con- 
fidently count on being able to lay claim before its work is done 
to having created an amount of bitterness and ill-feeling that it 
will take years to eradicate.” Fortunately for its own reputation, 
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the Commission eventually saw fit to modify this side of its 
activities, though not before it had managed to arouse an entirely 
fresh display of racial animosity by discussing in Rangoon whether 
natives of India proper were acceptable to the Burmese as public 
servants. It seems obvious that at the outset some members 
of the Commission got a little out of hand, and were not sufficiently 
kept in check by the chairman, whose lack of familiarity with 
things Indian presumably prevented him from realising the in- 
tensity of the feelings thus ruthlessly harrowed. By this time 
the Commission should have learned its lesson, and meanwhile it 
may be said that the character of its proceedings need not be 
entirely judged by the newspaper reports. The Indian news- 
papers relied upon telegraphic summaries, in which the more 
piquant fragments of the evidence were given prominence. The 
newspapers thus deepened an impression which had ample founda- 
tion, but which required qualification. Printed reports of the 
evidence are being placed before Parliament, and it will probably 
be found that much of the proceedings related to far more hum- 
drum matters than simultaneous examinations and the executive 
capacity of Indians in the public service. 

When every allowance is made, however, it must still be 
deemed unfortunate that these issues were openly discussed, and 
that officials in high places were remorselessly compelled to state 
their inmost convictions for the delectation of the public. After 
every question has been asked and answered, the Commission 
will not have derived much additional assistance in coming to a 
definite conclusion about the relative capacity of Indians and 
Englishmen. All that it has learned on these subjects could 
have been readily ascertained by less imprudent methods. Nor 
should it have been permitted to waste its time by renewed 
enquiries into the question of simultaneous examinations. No 
matter affecting the administration of India has been more 
exhaustively discussed in the past. Very few witnesses made 
statements or volunteered opinions upon the subject which threw 
any fresh light upon it. I do not say that the question of simul- 
taneous examinations should not have been reopened. Plainly 
the time has come when it must be reconsidered, as part of the 
larger issues placed before the Commission. But it might have 
been weighed anew upon the accumulated records already in 
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existence, without questioning witnesses at inordinate length. 
As, however, a recommendation for or against simultaneous 
examinations will evidently form a prominent feature of the 
Commission’s report, it is important to understand what these 
earlier records amount to. 

Save for the limited advances made in the higher educational 
facilities of India during the last twenty-five years, the question 
of simultaneous examinations remains very much where it was 
at the time of the last Indian Public Services Commission. No 
new factors of importance have arisen since then, no fundamental 
changes have given it a new complexion. Such developments 
as have been witnessed are all in favour of the continuance of the 
present system of examinations in England alone. The old 
prejudice among Indians against crossing the sea has diminished, 
the facilities for travelling to England are far greater, the cost of 
the enterprise is less, and the number of Indians who come to 
England for study has vastly increased. In 1886-87 an Indian 
Public Services Commission was appointed, under the presidency 
of Sir Charles Aitchison, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
It gave special and exhaustive attention to the question of simul- 
taneous examinations, and the conclusions it recorded still hold 
good, in the opinion of the writer. These conclusions were 
repeatedly endorsed by many of the witnesses examined before the 
present Commission. 

The Aitchison Commission asserted that, for the Indian 
Civil Service, “* the only just criterion is that of fitness ascertained, 
where it is possible, by adequate tests, and where it is impossible, 
by impartial selection.” It pointed out that as the Covenanted 
Civil Service might be said to represent the only permanent 
English official element in India, the importance of recruiting 
that service with reference to the maintenance of English principles 
and methods of government could not, in the opinion of the 
Commission, be overrated. Any uncertain note of policy in this 
respect might produce undesirable results. As to simultaneous 
examinations, the arguments advanced before the Commission in 
support of a competitive examination in India were the religious and 
caste objections which debar certain classes from crossing the sea ; 
the reluctance of Indian parents to send their children to England 
at a comparatively early age; and the heavy expense involved. 
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The arguments against simultaneous examinations were : 

1. In the present circumstances of social life in India, open 
competition in that country would not justify, to the same extent 
as similar competition in England, the presumption that the 
successful candidates would possess in a sufficient degree the 
qualities essential for high administrative office. 

2. That Indian schools and colleges do not supply an educa- 
tion of a sufficiently high and liberal kind. 

3. That an open competition in India would operate with 
inequality, excluding altogether some important classes of the 
community, while giving undue advantage to others. 

4. In view, on the one hand, of the large number of candi- 
dates who would offer themselves for examination, and, on the 
other hand, of the small number who could, under any circum- 
stances, be successful, the scheme could scarcely fail to create a 
large disappointed, and therefore probably discontented, class 
which would cause considerable embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment. 

5. Pressure would sooner or later be brought to bear on the 
Government with a view to make the examination of a less 
English and a more Oriental character and to adjust it on terms 
more favourable to native candidates. 

6. An injurious effect would be exercised upon the develop- 
ment of education in India, because private establishments would 
be created for preparing intended candidates, and the regular 
educational institutions would scarcely be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of so shaping the course of their study as to secure success at 
the Indian examination rather than to impart a general liberal 
education to the mass of their scholars. Some witnesses expressed 
the opinion that the effect of unqualified competition in India 
upon general education “‘ would be so disastrous as to constitute 
a national evil of great ultimate importance.” 

7. There would be a difficulty in maintaining the secrecy of 
the examination papers. 

8. As regards the viva voce examination, it would be im- 
possible to secure either uniformity of test or the high standard 
exacted in England if the work were undertaken by the pro- 
fessional staff available in India. 

It should be understood that the foregoing points summarise, 
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not the conclusions of the Aitchison Commission, but the objec- 
tions against simultaneous examinations placed before it. The 
Commission went on to record its conclusion that “it is inex- 
pedient to hold an examination in India for the Covenanted 
Civil Service simultaneously with the examination in England.” 
From the time the competitive system was introduced, it had 
been understood that the examination was to bear a distinctly 
English character, and to constitute a test of English qualifica- 
tions. The most natural arrangement, therefore, was that the 
examination should be held in England, as being the centre of 
the educational system on which it was based. The Commission 
agreed that the effect of a competitive examination in India would 
be injurious to Indian education, and pointed out that even in 
England such examinations had evil results, although “ the 
institutions for higher education are numerous enough to admit of 
the application of counterbalancing checks.” In India, on the 
other hand, one of the chief difficulties was that of making the 
student appreciate the value of education for itself, and it was 
complained that the system of ‘“‘ cramming” already prevailed 
to a pernicious extent. 

There are many other points noted in the report, but I have 
selected those which appear to be of chief importance. I may 
add, as an expression of my personal view, that the primary, 
though not the greatest, objection to simultaneous examinations is 
contained in point 7. I believe it would be absolutely impossible 
to ensure continuous secrecy in India regarding examination papers. 
In what is now a considerable experience, the only secret I have 
ever known to be kept in India was the decision to change the 
capital to Delhi. If the extraordinary measures adopted to 
keep that decision secret are ever made known, the difficulty of 
maintaining secrecy in India will be more readily understood. 
The contemporaneous decision to reconstitute afresh the province 
of Bengal was widely reported in the Imperial Durbar camp two 
or three days before the Durbar. The only reason why it was 
not prematurely published was that in the Press camp the story 
was not credited. India is full of stories of the premature and 
illicit disclosure of examination papers. The expedients devised 
to gain a knowledge of their contents almost pass belief. At 
Bombay on March 6 last Mr. G. S. Curtis, a well-known civil 
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servant, advanced a novel objection to simultaneous examina- 
tions while being examined before the present Commission. He 
said the difference in time between London and India would make 
such examinations difficult to arrange. The hours were 10 to 1 
and2to5. ‘‘ Ifthese hours were observed in Madras, a candidate 
could sit there and wire the morning papers to a friend in London, 
who would then have two hours at least to prepare. . . . In order 
to prevent the wiring of papers being possible, only one paper a 
day could be taken, beginning at 10 a.m. in London and 2 P.M. in 
India. This would spin out the examination to a month, making 
the strain intolerable.” Mr. Curtis has in his time been a Post- 
master-General, but I should have thought that the Telegraph 
Department could be invested with sufficient powers to prevent 
such an enterprise. I only mention his objection to illustrate 
the widespread conviction that in some way or other the secrecy 
of examinations would be violated. 

The reason why Indian politicians have persistently clung 
to the hope that simultaneous examinations would be introduced 
is that the House of Commons in 1893 passed a resolution in 
favour of such a measure. In England no one, not even the 
Suflragettes, takes such casual and irresponsible resolutions very 
seriously. India, however, has never forgotten that the House 
resolved that in future all competitive examinations for “ the 
Civil Services of India ” should be held simultaneously in England 
and India, ‘‘ such examinations ... being identical in their 
nature, and all who compete being finally classified in one list 
according to merit.” Lord Kimberley, who was then Secretary 
of State for India, set his heel upon the resolution when, in for- 
warding it to the Government of India, he remarked “ that it is 
indispensable that an adequate number of the members of the 
Civil Service shall always be Europeans, and that no scheme 
would be admissible which does not fulfil that essential condition.” 
Lord Wolverhampton, who meanwhile became Secretary of 
State, wrote a final minute upon receiving the reply of the Govern- 
ment of India, in which he said that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had ‘ reconsidered the whole subject with a full desire to 
give full weight to the arguments in favour of a system of simul- 
taneous examinations, but they have arrived at the conclusion 
that there are insuperable objections to the establishment of that 
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system.” Both these Ministers were stalwart Liberals of a type 
which is now unhappily disappearing. 

To complete the record on this question, a few points from the 
evidence given before the present Commission may be added. 
Mr. Cardew, the Acting Chief Secretary to the Madras Govern- 
ment, gave five reasons against simultaneous examinations. 
They were: (1) Such a system would produce an immense 
increase in the number of Indian candidates. (2) This would 
mean a progressive increase in the number of successful Indian 
candidates. (3) In a few years the contingency might arise of 
100 per cent. of the successful candidates being Indians, and no 
system should be adopted which might involve the elimination 
of the European element. (4) Any attempt to prescribe a 
minimum number of European admissions to the service would 
fail. (5) The system of open competition was unworkable in 
Southern India, owing to “ the astonishing intellectual superiority 
of a small rigidly exclusive caste, the Brahman.” Mr. Justice 
Sundara Aiyar, of Madras, favoured “independent” rather 
than simultaneous examinations. Mr. 8. P. Sinha, the talented 
Hindu who was the first Indian member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, did not think simultaneous examinations practicable, 
but thought a fixed proportion of vacancies should be filled by 
natives of India “ recruited primarily as the result of examina- 
tions held in London, and if necessary supplemented by the result 
of some examination held in India, and if not possible then a 
separate examination of a similar nature in India.” THe further 
thought that liberal allowances should be made to enable Indian 
students to compete in England, if supplementary examinations 
in India were disapproved. He suggested that the fixed propor- 
tion of admissions of Indians should be one-third of the number 
of vacancies. Several witnesses suggested a fixed proportion. 
Thus Sir R. N. Mukerji, a Calcutta merchant, proposed one- 
fourth ; Mr. H. L. Stephenson, Financial Secretary to the Bengal 
Government, one-sixth; Mr. J. N. Gupta, a Bengali civilian, one- 
fourth; Mr. Sabnis, the Dewan of Kolhapur State, one-fourth ; 
and Sir Narayen Chandavarkar, a Bombay judge, one-third. I 
may note that the real answer to all these propositions was made 
by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, the editor of the Bengalee, who 
objected to the fixing of a minimum proportion of Europeans in 
the higher posts, on the ground that to reserve any proportion of 
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appointments on the basis of race would be contrary to the 
Queen’s Proclamation and to the accepted policy of the Govern- 
ment. If that objection is valid as against prescribing a mini- 
mum of Kuropeans, it is equally valid against reserving a pro- 
portion for Indians. 

Mr. W. D. Braithwaite, the President of the European Defence 
Association, made an important objection. He disapproved of 
simultaneous examinations because they “ would inevitably lead 
to attempts on the part of political agitators to exercise an un- 
desirable influence upon young Indian candidates at the most 
impressionable period of their lives.’ That is a new class of 
argument, and it may be observed that such attempts are by no 
means unknown among Indian students in England. Mr. 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, a prominent Bengali politician, told the 
Commission that he hoped it would not mean “ hopes deferred.” 
If they could not give simultaneous examinations, “ give us, in 
ahy way you can, the separation of judicial and executive func- 
tions.” His demand was singular, but the whole question of the 
agitation for separating judicial and executive functions must be 
reserved for discussion upon another occasion. Mr. W. J. Reid, 
Chief Secretary to the Assam Government, was against simul- 
taneous examinations, but if a change must be made he should, 
as regarded Assam, advocate a system of combined nomination 
and examination. Mr. R. B. Ewbank, a Bombay civilian, 
advocated ‘‘ recruitment of Indians by separate examination in 
India, with provision that a certain number of posts should be 
reserved for Englishmen.” Mr. B. C. Allen, a Bengal Deputy 
Commissioner, also favoured a separate examination, but held 
that there should be selection as well, and that Indians should be 
recruited in India. 

Mr. R. P. Paranjpe, the distinguished scholar who is Principal 
of the Fergusson College at Poona, objected to the present system 
on pecuniary grounds, and thought that “‘ the examinations in 
India and England should be precisely the same, with the same 
examiners, the viva voce work to be undertaken by the same 
examiners, who should go out to India for the purpose.” Mr. 
Paranjpe does not appear to have realised that owing to the dif- 
ference of date his proposal would be utterly fatal to secrecy, and 
that its complex character might well, in view of his own special 
experience and authority, be cited as an argument against simul- 
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taneous examinations. The Aga Khan, who spoke for Moham- 
medans, favoured simultaneous examinations not only for the 
** Covenanted ” Service, but for the Medical, Forest, and Police 
Departments as well. His views are of importance because in 
1887 the Mohammedans were in the main opposed to simultaneous 
examinations, on the ground that their community being back- 
ward in education, the change might mean a large influx of 
Hindus into the service, which they would resent. Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta said that “if simultaneous examinations were insti- 
tuted, for twenty-five years the English element would continue 
to predominate.” Here, again, the admission is really, from the 
British point of view, a complete condemnation of the proposal, 
for it is essential to the stability and character of British rule 
that the British element should not cease to predominate in 
twenty-five years, or at any given period. Finally, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. W. H. Sharp, Director of Public Instruction 
in the Bombay Presidency, declared that ‘‘ simultaneous examina- 
tions would dominate the whole educational system in India, and 
nothing else would have any chance by the side of it. . . . Almost 
every undergraduate in India would try his luck, and would 
demand that the University courses should be so framed as to give 
him a chance. ... He was confident that the Government 
would have to yield to the clamour and change the courses.” 

The Public Services Commission is to return to India next 
winter to take evidence regarding the provincial and special 
services. Its recommendations regarding simultaneous examina- 
tions cannot be known for another eighteen months, perhaps not 
for two years. The points and arguments which have been here 
collated may meanwhile assist in the formation of opinion upon 
a question which is of vital importance to the future of British 
rule in India. We depend for our success upon the justice and 
enlightenment of our rule, and we can only continue to preserve 
its essentially British character so long as Britons continue to 
predominate in the Civil Service. That, in brief, is the final 
answer to the demand now advanced. British rule in India will 
only remain British while it is chiefly exercised by Britons. If 
we wish to hold India our first duty, as the late Duke of Argyll 
wrote long ago, is to guard our ownrule. Simultaneous examina- 
tions would soon go far to undermine it, 
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